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OIlAPTIilU I. 

Till-: nisTuicT. 


SliCTlON A -DKSCniPTIVl- 


Tlin Stinliptir •li'-tru’t, ku.* of i!ii» iv of tj|,. Cliiptcrl. A 

1tiitrn1piii<1i Hivi'-ion, In -i Ix-iw.-oii tf-rsli latjtml.* :'.l' :12 nul . 

nj" •} 1' lunl oast Injiifltllifi* 71" ■if*' nti'l T-l* 2'>'. It l< I 

b'Jiiuilo'l «n tlio imrtli by fin* Tntaipitij; tnh<-i( of tbn J ficlnm j; ./ 
di'<t rift null by tlio river .Ibi’latn whtrli it (roni tho 

Vitxl Ibitlnti Klittu tnli-iil ; <'Ji llu' «M>.t bv tin* (tiijrat 
nmlby (be rSvor Chi’iiAb wbirb f.-par.it*-- it fnxu tiinr-Mic.-iiln ; or. 
tli«* i<oi>tb by tbo.lluinjr'lHiri''! ; n!!-! on tb" •.vi's! by tin* iHoinrt-t 
of Di'rn I'-miiil Kban nu-1 Ibiii'in. U i nv.'tn;:.* Ifiiijtb front ta\t 
(o wi'x-t 5‘5 about Ibl titilO':, uinl it-> br- •■•l;b fn-nt tsortb t-i • >iitb 
nvenm’^ about .*'* tmlf I, bat vani * from ^7 mi!' ■> in 'ir ib" 
mi'ltll" to 72 iiiil'M m tr tbo l-mttiltry At-p-nthns; t> 

(bo inrasUToiiiPut'' of ibo profi"- ion.il '.uf.i'v ibo itift of tbr> 
tli-strirt, invludiniT •!»'' river*, m •I/'’.'" -'jnaroV',)!.-*;, utol t-wlii'l- 
iuj» t!ie river* it i* -l.'iM H|«.are msl--*, «li>!.' nee ir liti:; t» t!m 
p.ituArS*' mctsuieiueut » tb>* area iupluiiint: ibo rivor* t* 5,711 
pijtianMmb'", It t* tliriiUd ir.i'* i tv ,> nearly piju!,! p ’rtmt;' l-.y 
(be rivi-rdbi'ln'ii, tbe wp-,*i'rn bnlf c 'n<-iitu!t!t '4 Ibr Khii'-Udb 
(itli'il, wliil't tbo ei'..lbel.tm p'-rtim i* •*:tl Itvi-le I into trro 
(all"’.!* nb » tiearly cipnl itt nroT, ib" IJber.-v t".';«il to tbo fs>t, 
nti<l tbo t^bnlipur lab'il in tbo ribbi’.''*. 


I rf-tt,.'! 


Some b'tdioK' •■•tt-bt'e* f-rx-'is' t’ tb 

Titblo I ofl l(:P c'pp • ( , pt^'o 1 f- ' 

town of fTf;,' tf-.-tu lO.t' ' ' n TI. , III ••'.1 tt.'ii n t 
l7,'t2S. Tho r.'ifilisK'tt.itix •' li- t f nr-* < 

rit'r 
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r.* ' ”tv. :i »:t 
• t>’ .'r , no 
1*1 , f 

i t.t 
nt! 1 f vr ?;:i> 
nir'b >n ort!' r • f nre.t, 
litiil tnenty-fonrtb in pr-i-'r t-t 5 ' r.':' ".•j’ tb" 51 
of tbo I’rox ir.''o. If p''tipr!''* t-57|‘"rt at, < ? t! t ’.'1nr,n, 

• ! ;• ,1 2' I*' I ■ 


t?imli|'nr on tr.i^ I'-sr*-: t*f t?:.‘ rl’ 
t»f tlu' xli'lriot. 


ftT ron«, of ihr t 


nr* > 
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2 CIIAITEU 1.— THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I, A- 
DeseriptiTe. 

Flijsic&l featPres. 


of the diatriot forma part of the western basin of the great Indo- 
Gangetio Plain, and lies almost entirely between .'550 and 700 
feet above aea-level, with a gradual alopo towards the sonth- 
weat of about 1 i feet in the mile, imperceptible to the oye. 
The Ohennb and Jhelam rivera, crossing this plain on their 
way to the Indus and the sea, have worn for themselves wide 
valleys, aome 1 5 or 20 feet below the general level, leaving be- 
tween them a comparatively high-lying upland tract called 
the Bar, while beyond the Jhelam, and between it and the 
Indus river, is another wide expanac of npland, locally known 
ns the Thai. 


The Chenab river The Cheniib river, locally known as the Clmnhfin, which 
and Ug Taller. forms the sonth-enstorn boundary of the district for a distance 
of 25 miles, must, at some oomparatively recent period, have 
flowed considerably to the west of its present bed. At a dis- 
tance from it to tbo west, varying from lO to 15 miles, n well- 
defined bank, known locally ns the Nakka, separates its valley 
from the Biir uplands, and the tract below tins bank is intor- 
sected in many places by sandy channels, small and largo, which 
hove evidently been ocenpiod by the river at various periods, 
and are generally known ns Bndh or Biidhi, "old” 
branches of the river. The most marked of them, a liollow 
about 10 feet below the level of tbo adjoining country, and 
in some places a hnndrcd yards aorosS, meanders along just 
below tho high bank itself, and carries some local drainage in 
heavy rains, but ia very seldom filled by spills from tho river. 
Another, called the Jandra, wliioli leaves the river below 
Midh, sometimes floods a small area on its banks ; and the 
Halkiwah, which leaves the main channel just above tbo boundary 
of this district, is too deep to flood any land nntil after it enters 
the Chiniot talisil. The annual inundations nifeot only a 
narrow fringe along tho river, varying in width from 2 to 
G miles, and averging little more than ^ree ; but owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil the moisture percolates to a consider- 
able distance and benefits land in tbe neighbourhood of depres- 
sions which is not actually covered by the floods. The soil of 
the Chentlb valley is generally light and snndy and inferior in 
productive power to the richer loam of the Biir uplands and the 
Jhelam valley. In the villages near the Nakka bank, it is bettor 
than in those nearer tlie river, having a larger depth of loam 
above^ tbe river-sand which underlies tho whole tract. Tho 
deposits left by the annual fiords of tbe Cbendb are usually very 
sandy and much inferior to the rich silt brought down by the 
Jhelam and some of the other Punjab rivers. New alluvion has 
to be left uncultivated for some years before it consolid.stes 
sufficiently to be worth cultivating, snd old land is apt to deteri- 
orate. The minimum recorded discharge of the Chendb rivar at 
Khtinke is 3,GOO cubic feet per secoud, and the maximum about 
700,000 cubic feet per second during tbe great flood of 20th 
and 2lBt July IdflSj but in ordinary years the discharge varies 
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CHAt'TKU l.-7J!K DIFTHICT. 


iH'twron D.OOO ntnl 2r»0,000 rnbic frf*! per f ofunl. Tho rircr isnt Cfcxpttr L A. 
iti Jom'tl fr<itn Ui ^^•l^rIl^rr. li Ijcsrinv l<> rNt* in Mnrrii DticripiSrc. 

mill Httain"* it-i iinximuin U'Vrl in .Inly nml wliicli tj rlrry 

it Dtirinv tli" ln»t 17 yf.tri i'Ih liciprlit ta't st.'} it* rst:-;. 

vniio-niflwcNi 10 fi'f! nltovn tlip mean nml '» fiel ln'Ior.* il. 

Very little nrlvantne,. Im' yet been taken of the annntii fltwN 
in the vity of innhtn;; ranalo in lhi» tract, rrhicli ha< only ihnn 
Miinll innnilation cutinis irri|,':itinj; in tli<* !»(•■: <if yrari little 
more than J,000 ncri'.H. I Vara have h''t'n esprc-ictl that the 
opening of the UliPiidh Canal ami the con^trurlion of a weir 
ncro*^ the river at Khnnke tni(;ht retlnrc the eiienl of the 
ntinunl innmlnt ion, hilt foeinp: that in ordinary hiph HeoiKthc 
canal when coiiijileteil will take only aheiil 3 per cent. </f the 
whole veluine of the river, there •■orma little rfa*on ii» nntiri* 
pate any pfteeptihJi’ diniiiiiilioa in erdinnry venrt of the nrra 
tlemled or hein'lited hy percnlatina at thi- t^i'tanec from the 
weir, I)nriti;r the la*t -It) yeari the r»v»-r ha* heen decidedly 
trendiii}; toward* (lie west, for no (ttijr.<nw/iln villajre has nay 
land on thi* Fide of the drep.ntreatn, whih* fveT.il Jshahpnr 
viHej;ea have huul on the Gtijranwala aide, aiid n cinsiderp.lde 
area hehnv Jfidh which, nt re"iilnr M'ltlenient, nhout Iti'i, 
wuH on the we*l hniik of the river, i* now on il» eas* 
hank. In the Chenah valley, the nnlerprennd water-level i* 
everywhere near enouj:h to tlie ntrfnc-* to admit of irriffntien 
from Well*, and the ^YcU rvater i* ce'al and Fweet. Kear 
the river just outside tho helt of coltivatien which depends 
directly on the river flood*, there i* o I'cU of cnltiv.ntcd land 
thickly Mtiddcd wdlh wrll*. each of which I* Fiirro’.nided hy 
a clninp «>{ fair-sired tree'. The water-lrvil Imre i* frjni 
l>’>to<')l) fm't helow the enrfnce. IJi-yond t!ii« hcit n* far r.n 
tho Nakkn hank, the w«dls are derprr, watt- Ivin" f>jut:d at 
from S,’* t<» -Ih fci-t jirc>rd!iijj t<» the di«!ance from the river, 

(he well* and vijh^,-* «re more rpareand the In'c* fewer, 
and laiRe tract* of ««ct:!(ivatv.l, c,swpata{ivc!y 1 arren, land 
nri* fonml, s.> that the i-sc.ntry prc«cnts a lr*» f:oart«hing 
appearance than the hetter irric.vtci tract l-'>rdcrinc this rivi r. 


On attvr.diiij; the Xakka hank we Cad enrrohv* cn the 
lUr wplands, which »tr\'lch n-'rc's aV.-ut 2’.* tnilr* ta iho 
rimilar haut: which nsrain dipt d iwa inte the Jhidac: valley. 
A I'.iarVcd chanee i* n-’t-ced in the character cf the !«il ft: -1 
VC", Uti»n. Inslc nd i-f the randy fail o! the river rid" w.' t w 
ps-il utrnntt hum. capnh!"' of }:r>wIr.K excellent crop* vith 
rnPleh’Sit rn’i'tnr** : hnt the water-level j< neve at frvm 1 1 
SO fret helow the «iirface ar.'l th" water is ppr.rralSy hracki-h 
»v".d wosU are h'w and far*Wtwcen. A ccn»idcrah!c area s* 
cnltiVAte-1 with the aid of the drainac-j from the rr-sjhhcnrin;; 
hijjher Rrmnd, h'tt hy far the j;rrcat*r pari ct tls* It Ir i» f till 
Kr.culssvated, tf'vrrr.i with n thick rrr.'wrh of ahrnl* which 
re'. Jo::; attain a rice werthy of the t nme c; tree. a%>l prr ln.'in:: 
ia rO’Xi t.'irenj .".a excellent c.- p cf which forcer Hr 


ntCf, 
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4 CUAPTER I.— THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I, A. sustenanco of tho large heads of cattle kept by the inhabitants 
^ *'^*0 sparsely scattered villages. Towards tlio south-west 

The Bdt^n lands Shalipur talisfl, the soil gets in some places more sandy, 

^ ' in others more saline, and, both trees and grass become com- 

paratively sparse aad stunted. The Bar uplands, like the 
the river valleys, while maintaining the same general slope 
towards the south-west, are here and there crossed by old 
river channels, winding and twisting across the country, 
and it is evident that at some period in the distant past the 
rivers must have wandered over this tract at a considerably 
higher level than their present ehanuels. In the cast of the 
Shahpur tahsil the plain is bredten by the outcrop of detached 
hills, a continuation of the Ivirana range in the Jhang district, 
the highest peak of which, standing about 1,000 feet above 
the plain, and crowned by a famous monastery, is a conspicuous 
object from dny point within a distance of thirty miles. These 
hills, though only 40 luilos from tho Salt range, are 
composod of quartzites and schists, quite unlike any “rock 
found in that range, but of the same character as those forming 
tho mass of tho distant Aravalli liillsj so that they appear 
to bo an advanced outpost of tho groat Peninsular rook- 
system, much older than tho Salt range and even than tho mighty 
Himalaya within sight of which they maintain an undaunted 
front. 


TLe Jiielom river. On descending the northern edge of tlic Biiz-, a hank some 

10 or 15 feet high, known as tho Dandii, wo find ourselves 
in the valley of the Jlielam, a tract somewhat similar in 
character to the valley of the Cliciiiib, but much more fertile, 
better cultivated, better wooded and more thickly inhabited, 
owing no doubt to the richer quality of tho alluvial silt 
annually brought down by tho Jhelam. This river, the 
Vodasta and Hydaspes of tho ancients, is now locally known 
as the Jhelam or VeJiat, the latter name being moz’e common 
towards the south cf the district. It rises in Kashmir and 
debouches from the hills at the town of Jhelam from which 
it takes its name. It then flow’s south-west for a hundred 
miles as fur as the town of Shahpur, where it takes a sharp 
then flows almost direct south to its junction with 
the Chenab. In winter the river shi'inks into a narrow channel, 
somclnni'S not inoi'c than 200 yards wide with a minimum 
discharge of about 0,000 cubic fcuL por second, tbo lowest 
rooortled discharge between 1800 and 189C being 6,623 cubic 
feet per second. The avei-age width in winter may be taken 
j yards, the average velocity about two miles an hour 
and tho greatest depth from 5 to 10 feet. Almost every winter, 
at least one suddeu high flood {Mng) comes down, duo to 
heavy ram in tho hillo. Occasionally such a flood roaches 
summer-lovel, but it lasts only a day or two. During the last 
live years the level of tho river has varied between 10 feet 
above and -I foot below, the mean. Towards the end of 
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irnrch, wlirn the l)o^in to molt on (lio clistnut Ilimalajos, 
tlio river frindinilh* iiso.«, til) in niid Juno it nttnins nn 
nvernpo liciglit of about (i fool above its iisnni winter-level 
with a breadth of about hiilf a utile. When heavy mins fall 
on the lower liill.*), the river is liable to siuhJen freshets 
sometimes risinpf n< hipfh as* 12 or IS feet above wintcr- 
Icvclj and (giving a ilischargo of over 2u0,000 ciibi'o feet per 
second. On f iich occasions the stream, ovcr*)cnpiDg its banks, 
inundates Iho eonntr^’ for miles nn either side, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds. These freshets 
Eomrtimes have a destructive cficct, washing away valtiablo 
crops, or submerging land already under crop, but more fro- 
quontly they are of incalciitablo henefit, by depositing a fcrtilo 
sdt over many square niilos of country and leaving the land 
siiOiciently moist to produce excellent crops with the aid of n 
scanty ntitifnll. In tieptemher the river generally subsides 
in good time to allow the laud whirh Ims been moistcnod and 
fertilised by its floods to bo s-owti with wheat for the spring crop, 
nud suhloin inundatc.s that laud again until tlio wheal crop haa 
ripened and been sccitrud. It is this ndnptntiou of the river 
floods, dependent on the full of snow ana rain on far distant 
mountain inuges, to tho seasons in the plains, and to tho 
needs of the wheal ciop, whicli uiulves the land along tho rivers 
within reach of their annual inundations bitch n fcrtilo and 
valuable pciiscssion in this region of beauty rnmfnll. Ono 
peculiarity of the river •Iheluin is that it risc.4 earlier than tho 
other lliinjah rivers, probably because it is more dependent 
on tho melting of tho snows and less on tho r.uuiincr rainfall 
thnn they me. 

Tho Jlicinm valley, which is little more than 2 miles 
wide where the river enters tho district, rapidly widens until 
at Shahpnr it is 12 miles and at Siihiwtil 15 miles wide. 
It is genennlly well dunned by tho Dandn bank sejiarnting it 
from the liar uplands on the one side, and on tho other by 
a siinilnr bank, known ns tho Dlifih, above which lio the snndy 
plains of the TJtal. IJelwecn llieso Imnks the river must linvo 
meandered at various times within n coinparntivciy recent period, 
and the valley is intcrRcotcd by winding channels in whicli tho 
river umst fonrierly have flowed, but which are now dry 
liolIowH, sotncliincs 10 or 12 miles distnnl from tho present 
charmcl of the river. About filiiilipur ilicso old river beds nru 
known us Diuhdr, and further boiilh ns Ilin. Ono of tho inocL 
marked of them cuts tip tlio country immediately soutli-cnsb of 
Shalipur; nnolher, often called the Ilnniwtlli, riina along near 
tho Dnndn bank forming the eastorn boundary of tho valley. 
At prccciil, however, the river Jiiehun bugs the western herder 
of ita valley prolty closely, in few pluceo ia tho Dlnili bunk of 
tko Thai moro lima 2 miles distant from tho river, and in some 
plnccH, ns nt Khuslitib and IJamokn, the atrcnin is actually 
cutting away the high land of tho Thai itself, Tho wculward 
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tendency of the riTcr^ wbicli must hare been goinpf on foi* some 
centnries, is still markedly in operation. Since the regular 
settlement, some 35 years ago, mere than 5,000 acres in the 
country to the south of Shahpur which was then subject to 
rirerfloods, is now hardly over flooded, and a largo .Mvea of 
land, especially from Shahpur sonthwards, which was then on 
the west side of the main stream, is now on the east side. The 
process results in ultimate gain, for the rich silt deposited by the 
river is much more fertile than the barren soil it cuts away. 


In consequence of this westward tendency of the i-ivor, only 
narrow strips and patches of its valley are now found on its 
west bank, while to the east it has left behind it a wide level 
lowland of fertile soil, with abundance of sweet well-water at a 
depth below the surface varying from 15 to 55 feot according to 
the distance from the river. Advantage has been taken of this 
store of moisture to sink nnmerons wells for purposes of irriga- 
tion ; and during the last 30 years several canals have been con- 
structed, both by the State and by private persons, to conduct 
the water of the river in the annual flood-season on to the land 
of the valley at a distance from the present river-bed, and lower 
down its course — a process rendered possible by the gradual 
slope of the country towards the south-west. So good are the 
soil and water and so profltable is cultivation, that the Jbclnm 
valley as a whole^ is much more densely populated than any 
other part of the district, and although it comprises less than a 
fourth of the total aica, it contains much more than half the 
population of the whole district. The only five towns, which 
have more than 6,000 iuhahitauts each, are all situated in this 
tract. Near the river the villages are thickly clustered, almost 
every acre is cultivated, the wells are numerous, and the country 
well wooded. ^ More especially the tract from Midni down to 
Shahpur, winch is now fully irrigated by canals and wells, 
wears an air of great prosperity ; and when ridiug through 
it on a spring morning one’s eye is delighted with an endless 
expanse of waving green wheat, broken only by tho wells and 
Villages, each with its clump of shady trees. An exception, 
however, to the general prosperity is found in tho south of tho 
distncfc where the vallejr is 16 miles wide, and cauals have 
not yet been constructed to irrigate land, at any great distance 
from the river. The tract, locally known as the Arn, inter- 
mediate between the riverain proper and the Bor upland, receiv- 
ing no irrigation directly or indirectly from tho river'and haring 
*8 dependent for its cultivation almost 
as tho underground water-level is from 30 
« I'afd and clayoy 

and continuously cropped, there is much less cultivation 

trees, and m early summer when there 


3 tract m.sWaTbai;i:s=^^^^^^^ 

ance. iho soil is, however, noh, and when canal irrigationIr:om 
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tho Jhclnm lias been extended into this trnet;, it will soon equal 
the rest of tho valley in prosperity. 

On leaving tho iinmedinto noighbonrhood of tho river 
Jhclniii and ascending tho high bank which bounds its vnlloy to 
tho west, one suddenly plunges iuto a wtidernoss of sand, which 
extends westward for sonic 80 miles to tho boundary of tho 
district, and be^'ond that about ns far again to tho edge of 
tho Indus vallc}'. This desert tract, known ns tho Thai, which 
ocenpies almost the whole of tho Sind Stignr Dotib, between tho 
rivers Jhclnm and Indus, forms a marked contrast to tlio level 
Innniy Bar soil of the uplands on tho other side of tho Jhclnm. 
Although it appears to have a soiiicwhnt similar snbstrnliim of 
liard level soil, its surface is covered by a succession of sand 
hills with a gener.sl north and south direction, one following 
the other like the waves of an angry sen. lletweon tho hillocks 
tho harder subsoil appears in strips and patches, which nro in 
soino ])lnccs of considemblo extent {patti), but tho gcnoral 
appcar.snco of the country is that of a sandy rolling prairie, 
covered in years of good rainfall with grass and stunted bushes, 
but in seasons of drought, which nro of frequent occurronce, littlo 
bettor than a desert. Cultivation is only carried on in small 
patches, trees nro small in siso and of rare oconrrcnco, tho 
underground water is from 40 to GO feet below tho surfaco, and 
generally brackish, irrigation from wells is almost unknown, 
tho villages nro few and fnr>botwcon, and the scanty population 
subsists chiefly on the prodneo of tho flocks nnd herds which 
wander from jilaco to place in search of grass. 

The sandy hillocks of this desointo region end some- 
what tibrnplly at a distance of 7 nr 8 miles from tho stoep 
escarpment of tho .Salt range which bounds tho horir.on to tho 
north. 'J'iio tract between tho desert nnd tho hills is for tho 
most part a flat barren plain of hard soil, iinprcgnntod with 
salts, nnd producing hardly even n bu.sh or a blndo of grass. It 
is known ns tho Chhnclili, and is tlio fnvoui'ito hiiiint of tho 
mirage. Near tho base of the hills, luwovor, tho chnraotor of 
the soil changes. Tlio mouiitain torrents, in tho conrso of ngos, 
liavn brought down immenso quantities of tlelnlus from tho 
sandstone and limestonn rocks of whioh tho upper surface of 
range is chiefly cuinuoscd, nnd liavo covered tho nonror portion 
of tho salt nnd hturilo plain with n fertile soil sloping 
gradually outwards from tho base of tho preeipitons hills 
and requiring only a siiflicioncy of rooistnro to make it vory 
prodnetivu. In years of favourable rainfall tho torrents rush 
down from tho gorges nnd spread in doltnio fashion over tho 
morainct thuy theinscIvoB hnvo formed, being brought under 
control soon after they leave tho hills by an ninboriito system 
of oinlmnkinunls cioctcd and mnintiiiiied by the indnstrions 
pensanrs. 'I'ho most important of tlicso torrents nro the Vuhi, 
whioh drains a large area in tlio Salt mngo ns far west aS' 
Bhukhi and Uchhtila nnd debouches on to tho plains near tho 
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village of KafcLa; the Snrakka which gathers water from near 
Khnra on the one aide, and from near Jahlar on the' other, 
and irrigates the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri ; and the 
Dhoda whioh, after receiving the drainage of Sakesar and the 
hills around Amb, fertilizes the lands of the border village 
of Kiri Golewali. Bat of the many gorges through whioh the 
drainage of the Salt range finds its way into the plains only 
three hold a constant supply of water (je). Tho small stream 
which flows thronghont the year in tho bed of the Vahi torrent 
is utilised for irrigation and other purposes at Sodhi and Katba ; 
another at Rund does little more than afford drinking-water 
to the village and irrigate the public garden at NurewAIn, and 
the stream which trickles down the bed of the Dhoda torrent 
is so salt as to be quite undriuknble. The scarcity of good 
water is one of the marked characteristics of this part of the 
district. The subsoil everywhere is so thoroughly impregnated 
with saline matter that all attempts to obtain drinkable water 
by means of wells have failed ; and tho iulmbitnnts are 
dependent for their water-supply on the springs which here 
nnd there trickle from tho rocks, somotimos far up in the 
bills, or on ponds excavated so as to catch somo of tho drainage 
water in times of rain. When these ponds dry up, as tliey 
generally do in summer, tho people and cattle are often put 
to great straits and have to go long distances to obtain a supply 
of water saflScient for their daily wants. Still tho land immedi* 
ately along the foot of the range (Mohdr) is so fertile when 
irrigated by the hill-torrents that a large population inhabits 
the tract and derives a living from agriculture. While the 
main village is usnally situated at the foot of the range, 
there are generally a large nnmber of detached hamlets 
(6Adn or dhok) out in tho plains or up in the hills, in which 
tho people live while their crops are ripening in the fields 
near by. Their prosperity, dependent ns it is entirely upon, 
a very uncertain rainfall, is more than usnally precarious, 

Tho Salt range forms the sonthern boundary of the 
rugged plateau extending from tho Sub-Uimalayas sonth-_ 
wards over the greater part of the Rawalpindi and Jlielam 
districts. After running from near Jliclam in a south-west 
direction parallel to the conrso of the river, and at a distanco 
from it nowhere greater than 12 miles, it suddenly, at a 
point nearly opposito the town of Khnshiib, turns to the 
north-west. _ It then soon cnlminates in the peak of Sakesar, 
from which it immediately dwindles into a low nairow ridge, 
and at the same time tarns still more to the north till it crosses 
the Indns near KAIahfigh. The most sonthernly corner of the 
^nge, formed, by these changes of direction, lies in the 
KhushAb tahsil of the Slmhpur district, to which has been 
allotted a length of 47 miles 'of the highest portion of the • 
chain. Here its southern .edge rises preoipitouslv from the 
level plain of tho Sind SAgar Thai (whioh lies abont 700 feet" 
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above sea-level) to a general beigbt of some 2^500 feet^ with 
several peaks reaching to over 3,000 feet,— the Sakesar hill 
itself, the highest point in the whole range, being 4,992 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the north side, however, it 
slopes much more gradually towards the Talagang plateau 
which lies some 1,800 feet above sea-Ievel. When it enters 
this district from Jhelum, the range consists of two parallel 
ridges running east and west at a distance of 8 miles apart. 
These soon -bend towards each other and are connected by a 
confused muss of smaller ridges about Sodhi ; then they open 
out to a distance of some 1 6 miles across, and again suddenly 
narrowing meet in the Sakesar hill. These external ridges 
thus include within them several high-lying valleys with a 
general height above sea-level of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet, 
divided from each other by nnmerons ridges, generally long and 
narrow, and almost all running east and west parallel to the 
general direction of the range. Of these valleys much the 
most important is the Sun, a land-locked plain immediately to 
the east of Sakesar with a length of 14 miles and a maxi- 
mum breadth of 4 miles. The surplus drainage from the hills 
snrronnding this valley, finding no outlet, collects in the 
IJchhdli lake (Tiahdr), sometimes called the samundar. The 
area of this lake varies with the seasons. A t regular settle- 
ment about 1863 it covered 1,425 acres; in 1800 after a dry 
season its area was 1,128 acres, and in 1892 after the heaviest 
rainfall within living memory it extended over 2,550 acfes, 
and submerged a large area of cultivated land round its 
margin. Its water is salt, and in drying up exhales a strong 
briny odour ; hut the water of wells dog within a short distance 
of its margin is sweet and drinkable. A rough estimate was 
lately made of the cost of draining the lake into the Dhoda gorge 
to the west by means of a tunnel through the intervening 
ridge, but the cost was found to he prohibitive. In any case 
the advantage of draining the lake and so obtaining a larger 
area of cultivated land would probably bo outweighed by the 
disadvantages, for were there no water in the basin, the water 
in the wells around it would certainly fail, and the atmosphere 
of the valley would become drier and hotter. There aro 
within the Salt range a number of other rock-bound basinfi, 
the lowest parts of which are covered with water after rain'; 
but the only two containing perennial lakes are one at 
Khabakki, the area of which under water was 260 acres in 
1863, 146 acres in 1890, and 676 acres in 1892; and the other 
at Jahlar, the corresponding figures for which are 44, 46 and 
84 acres. The other hollows apt to bo flooded are Ehutakka 
(404 acres). Pail (31), Bhadrdr (145), Mardwfil (118), Ugdli 
(100) and Shnkarknl (49), .but they generally dry up in 
snfficient time to allow wheat to be sown. The figures given 
are the areas submerged after’ the heavy, rains of 1892, and 
should ’simnar'fiobdB recur it will probably be found necessary 
to remit the revenue of tho submorgod lands as vras dono on 
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Chapter I, A. tliat oceasioo. The rarafnll of Uio northern ridgo drains 
*T“. norihtvards oa to the Talagang pjatonu, wliilo that of tho 
SeBCnptiTe> southern ridge finds its way through numerous picturesque 
Tie SaltraDgo, precipitous gorges southwards on to tho Sind Stigar plain. 

6(rii of tbo Salt fpj,g joil of the valleys formed by the gradual disintcgiatiou 

of the limestoiio and sandstone rocks of the hills above is 
exceedingly fertile and its powers are being constantly renewed 
by fresh deposits brought down by the torrents. It does 
not vary much in general chavaotor throughout the tract, 
except that in Jaha and other villages to tho north-east, 
which are bounded on the north by a range of sandstone in- 
stead of the usual limestone, the soil is moro sandy and less 
fertile than in the villages to the west. Its productive powers, 
however, differ greatly from villago to village and even in the 
same village, ncoovding as tho situation of the field places it 
more or less in the way of intercepting tho water and tho 
fertilizing deposits brought down by the torrents. Hence the 
very elaborate system of embankments maintained by tho in- 
dustvions peasants, tho result of which is that the slopes of 
the valleys have been gradually worked info a succession of 
torraces, one below the otlior, and tlinl in some cases Iho dams 
are so strong and so well designed that the natural channel of a 
large torrent remains perfectly dry, and even after heavy rain- 
fall on its catchment area in the liills, tho whole slre.im is 
turned on to the ridges on either side and passing gradually 
down from terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of compara- 
tively high land which would othorwiso remain dry and almost 
uncalturable. Several instances of this may bo seen on the 
way from Uchhdli to Nanshahra. The fertile soil of tho valleys 
thus irrigated supports a large population, and their villages, 
situated at no groat distance from each other, may be seen 
nestliug at the foot of the hills or clustei cd on the ridges. 

Scenery of Ibe Unfortunately for the beauty of tlie Inudscapo, the Salt 
Salt range. range peasants think their land too valuable to grow trees, and 
the valleys are almost bare except for small clumps of trees 
round the few wells. 'J'he southern face of tho raugo presents 
a forbidding aspect towards the Thai, its lagged and broken 
clifEs, its distorted strata and huge detached masses of rook 
telling plainly of the violence of ilio commotion which attended 
its birth. This effect is heightened hy the absence of vegeta- 
tion due to the steepness of the hills on this side and fhe want of 
eulBcient soil and moisture. Thogorges, however, which piorco the 
range in several places, hnvo a certain grandeur aud beauty of 
their owu. Tho most picturesque of- theso is that at Sodhi 
where a stream of pmo sparkling water dashes over great 
boulders between precipitous cliffs fashioned by rain aud frost 
into shapes suggestive of a row of Egyptian gods, it is this 
stream which, rushing through a succcssiou of gorges whero it 
sometimes forms deep pools of clear walor fringed by shady 
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trees, passes under the holy shrine of Narsingh Phohdr with its Chapter I, A. 

cascade and petrifying springs, and debonches onto the plain at ^ . “7“^ 

ICatha. From the top,of Sakesar hill on-a clear day a pleasing g^****”^ f 

Tiew is to be had in all directions. Looking eastward one gai6*™n^. ** ° 

sees at one’s feet the fertile valley of the Snn with its lake, and 

the green line of trees which marks the road meandering like 

a huge snake away into the distance. Beyond, the smaller lake 

of Khabakki, and still farther oC a reach of the distant Jhelam 

river, catch the eye. Southwards lies a confused mass of 

mountains beyond which under a dim haze the desert of the 

Thai fades away to the horizon. Westwards, the mighty 

Indns rolls his way to tbe sea, taking with him the waters of 

the Kurram river and bordered by tbe Sulemfin range, with 

Shckli Bodin and the Tukht-i-Sulemtin. Northwards lies the 

rngged plateau of Pakkhar and Talagang, beyond which may 

be seen the Himalaya range above Mnrree, and if the sky is 

clear of clouds, the snow-clad summits of the Snfedkoh. 


The average annual rainfall varies considerably for differ- 
ent parts of tbe district and decreases rapidly as one goes 
south-west away from the Himalayas. It is also somewhat 
heavier near the rivers and in the Salt range than in the dry 
hot uplands. At Midh in the Clienab valley it averages 15 
inches. On the Jhelam it averages 16 inches atMifini, 15 
inches at Bhera and Shahpur, and 1-2 inches at Sabiwal. It is 
remarkable that at Khnshfib on the west bank of the river, the 
average is 10 inches, i.e., 5 inches below the average of Shahpur, 
only 8 miles off across the river. This great difference 
is no doubt due to the fact that Shabpnr is in the middle of a 
canaLirrigated and well-wooded tract, while Kbushab is bare of 
trees and lies close to the sandy I'hal. At Mitha Tiwana on 
the edge of the Thai the rainfall again averages 10 inches, while 
at Ndrpur in the middle of the desert, the average is only 7 
inches. In the Salt range at Naushabra the average is 1C 
inches. 


Baintall. 

Tables III, IIIA, 
IIIB. 


Taking 1 5 inches as the average rainfall for the Jhelam 
valley, the most important part of the district, it may be said 
that 1 1 inches fall in the summer and 4 in the winter months. 
April and May have rather more than half an inch each, an 
inch falls in June, 4 inches in Jnly, 8^ iuAngnstand in 
September. October and November have little more than half 
an inch between them, December is almost entirely rainless, and 
January, Febinary, and March have slightly over one inch each. 
The rainy season commences towards the end of June or begin- 
ning of July and lasts for little more than two months. On the 
rainfall of July and August depends the sowing of the autumn 
crop. Kain in September is very favourable "both for maturing 
the antnmn crop and for moistening the ground for the wheat 
sowings. The spring prop once in the ground is chiefly depend- 
ent on the showers of January and February. It is worthy of 
remark that while the total annual rainfall is almost tbe same 
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as for the Eiee&r distriot near the Udjptitliaa desert, Shahpur 
gets 4 inches of rain in the %vinter months, while Hissdr gets 
little more than 2, and this, combined with the lower tempera- 
tare of Shahpur, renders its climate much more fevonrable for 
growing wheat than that of Hissar. 

Bnt while these are the averages it mnst not be forgotten 
that the chief characteristic of the rainfall hero is not its 
scantiness, but its variableness both from year to year and from 
place to place. For example,' at Bhert-v in 1691-92 the total an- 
nual fall was only 5 inches, and in the following year it was 24 
inches. In the six winter months of the former year only half 
an inch fell and in the corresponding period of the latter year 
6 inches. Again, in March 1888 only half an inch fell at Bhor.'i, 
while nearly 4 inches fell at htidni, only 10 miles off. In 
fact mnch of the rainfall comes from partial thunderstorms, 
often of great violence, and excellent rain may have fallen in 
one village, while another a few miles off may have got none. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the scantier the total 
annual rainfall the moro variable it is. It is less vnriablo 
at Bhern and Mifini than at Sbnhpiir and Sdhiwal. It i.s 
exceedingly variable in the Thai and along the foot of the Salt 
range, but comparatively certain in tlio vnlloya within the 
range. 

The value of opportune rainfall to the crops cannot be 
®3caggerated. An inch of rain over the district may be literally 
worth lakhs of rupees to the peasantiy. An hour’s thunder- 
storm may put thousands into the pockets of one village. An 
exceptional shower in April or May is very favourable for the 
Bowing of cotton or early hajra. Good rain in the usually 
almost rainless months of November or December enables the 
peasants to sow thousands of acres of rain-land which would 
ordinarily remain barren. On the other hand, the failure or 
delay of the usual monsoon rains lends to a groat contraction of 
the area under the entnmn crops and to n scarcity of grass anS 
fodder of all kinds. Should the monsoon rains cease early, the 
autumn crop dries up, and the ground is not sufficiently 
wheat sowings. Again when, as happened 
ni 1890 a.nd 1892, the winter rains hold off, mnoh of the wheat 
fails to come to maturity and the spring crop is a very poor 
ifio'fj • j heavy rain in April and May, such as fell in 

loaa, does great damage to the ungarnei ed grain on the thresh- 
ing floors. The prosperity of the district, and especially of those 
parts of it which are chiefly dependent on the local rainfall, 
vanes very greatly, from year to year according to the amount 

and opportuneness of the rainfall. . . 

Snow sometimes falls on Bakesar, but very seldom on tlio 
wer parts of the Salt range as it' did in the exceptionally cold 
® winter of 1892-93. .-Hail-storms are frequent all over > 
line district, but very partial in their effects. They are mosti 
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to be dreaded jast before tbo nhcat harvest. The most sovero cbaDterl.Ak 
in recent years fell in April 1SP3, crossinf; the district in almost 
n straight line from the Salt rnngo to the Chonfib and leaving Desen^TC. 
behind it n path of devastation 50 miles long nnd 3 or 
4 miles broad. Tito wheat and poppy crops wore then ripen- 
ing nnd that afternoon's storm caused a loss to Ibo peasants 
over whoso fields it passed of nt least a Inkh of rnpecs. 

Some parts of tbo bhnlipur district, nnd especially tho dry Tcmjirniinre.ninil 
uplands of tho Bfir and Thai, nnd tho waterless, treeless tract**" * "** 
along tho foot of tho S.alt range, arc in tho innntlis of May and 
Juno nmong the hottest regions in India. In tbo.*o months 
littio min fnlls nnd the tcmporntiiro nt Khusbiib rises dny after 
day to 115” or more in tho shade, the nverngo daily maximum 
for .fnno being JOS’. In the river valleys and especially whore 
cnnnl irrigntion boa moistened the soil nnd covered it with shndy 
trees the tcmpemtiirc does not rise qnito so high ; yet tho 
thermometer often stands nt over 110” in tho shade, nnd between 
00” nnd 95* in the house, with the doors dosed during the day. 

At night in this season the temperature goes down to about 85.® 

IVlicn tho monsoon mins cotnrncnco tho tempomturo fnlls con- 
sidombly, nnd in •Tiily and August seldom goes above lOf*® 
in tho slmdo, nnd often falls ns low as 80® during tho 
night. In September nnd October tho temperntnro gradu- 
ally falls until nhoiit tho iniddlo of the Intter months tho 
days nro no longer hot in tho slindo und tho nights nre dis- 
tinctly cool. The cold season then sets in and for nearly six 
months the district enjoys almost perfect weather with bright 
days nnd cold night «. At intervals in January, Fehmary and 
Ifnrcli tho sky clonds over nnd tho weather is cold, raw nnd 
damp, reminding ono of n northern clime. Tho coldest month is 
January, when the thermometer often stnnds at CO® in the dny 
nnd goes down to ficcziiig-point in tlio enriy morning — tho 
nverngo nightly minimum nl Klinslifib being 30®. On snoh 
nights shnVinw pools freezoovor, nnd hoar-frost appears on tho 
blades of gross nnd }'onng whe.at, hut is soon dissipated by the 
rising sun. Towards llio iniddlo of April the tornpernturo 
again begins to rise uncomfortably high, nnd continues to riso 
till the coming of tho monsoon rnins in the end of Juno except 
when, nt rare intervals, a refroshing shower rednocn it some- 
what for a dny nr ttvo. Tho loinporatiiro of tho valleys of the 
Salt rnngo is generally about 10 degrees lower than that in 
the plains; and' lit •Sakosnr, nearly 5,000 feet nhovo tho sen, 
the tompornturo in tho hot months ritrcly goes nhovo 90® in the 
shade or below 70®, nnd in tho house with tlio doors opou 
generally stands between 85® nnd 75® with siirpriHiiigly small 
variation. In Oofoberitgocs down to nbontVO® nnd in the winlor 
often atanda below freezing-point. 

TlioJiiolam valley is loss exposed to winds than most phrfs 
of the Punjab, and often tho air is absolutely calm. Jn the dry 
hot weather, however, diist-storms protfy frequently make their 
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Chapter I* A- appearance, generally from tlie direction of tlio sandy Thai, 

— converting daylight into almost complete darkness and some* 

Descriptive, blowing with snoli violence as to nproot largo trees. In the 

TTindoiSolimute”’ tract along the foot of the Salt range such dust-storms are at 
that season of almost daily occurrence; and at the months of 
the gorges a fierce wind blows down from the hills nearly every 
eveoing, often drying np and withering the ripening wheat. 
On the top of Sakesar the air is hardly ever at rest and strong 
squalls or "whirlwinds are frequent. 

Diiesie. q’be district is on the whole oomparatively healthy, the 

average death-rate for the ten years ending 1890 having been 
only 26 per thousand per annum against 81 per thousand for 
the Province. But like the rest of the Punjab its population 
suffers severely in the anlnmn months from intermittent, and to 
a less extent, from remittent fevers, more especially along the 
banks of tbe rivers and in the villages near the foot of the Salt 
range. In November and December the fever is often com- 
plicated with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and 
diarrhoea are common symptoms of tlio disease. Towards the 
end of the season, enlargement of tho spleen is often prevalent. 
In dry seasons there is a comparatively small amount of fever,' 
and the death-rate is correspondingly low ; for instance in 1886 
and 1887 when the rainfall was below avorngo the death-rate 
fell to 20 and 21 per thousand. On the other hand, in years of 
heavy rainfall and high flood fever prostrates n large portion of 
the population and the death-rate rises ; for instance in 1882, a 
year of heavy rainfall, the death-rate rose to 89 per thousand. 
The district is subject also to visitations of cbolern, one of which 
in 1888 attacked 5,918 persons and carried off 8, 924, raising the 
death-rate for the year to 84 per thonsand, and another in 1892 
attacked 5,830 persons and carried oS 8,090. The villages most 
liable to this macli dreaded pestilence aro those in the Salt range 
and at its foot where the water-supply is limited to a very few 
springs, ponds or wells and is ensily contaminated. Several of these 
villages were literally decimated by cholera in leas than a month. 
In the towns greater attention is paid to sanitary mensnros and' 
especially to the protection of tho wnler-supply, and probably, 
for this reason tbe ravages of cholera aro generally less serious. 
The worst year within living memory for the public health was 
the year 1892 when a cholera visitation in the hot months was 
followed by heavy rains and higli floods, causing an epidemic 
of fever wliioli attacked at least 80 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. Owing to this combination of diseases the total death-rate 
for the district rose for the year to 56 per th'ousand. For the 
month of Odtojier it was at tho rote ot 156 per thousand ^'er 
annum. The town of Bhera lost' in the year, chiefly from fever 
and its seguelse, J,278 of its 17,428 inhabitants ; and the town 6f 
Sfibiwdl'890 of itS'9,210 inhabitants ; that is, 07 per thousand 
of its^ inhabitantH died within tho year. The prevalence of 
fever is perhaps chiefly due to" the carelessness of tho people in 
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the lhattcr cf aToiding chills, hut ouc of its causes is 'waot of 
good drainage, and endeavours are being made to improve the 
drainage of the towns of Bhera and Stihiwal which suffered the 
most. Further remarks on the subject will be found in Chap- 
ter III A. On the right bank of the Chenab, especially at 
Midi], goitre is common, and the very dogs, cows and even trees 
are said to suffer from it ; it is probably due to the quality of 
the water in the wells. Guinea-worm is frequently met with in 
the villages along the foot of the Salt range, where the in- 
habitants often use water taken from stagnant ponds, rendered 
filthy by the cattle which arc allowed to wade in them.' Stone 
in the bladder is common tbrougbont the district. 

Tables Nos. iXI, XIA, XIB and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns, while the birth and death-rates for recent years 'will 
be found in Chapter III for the general population and in 
Chapter VI under the heads of the several large towns of the 
district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind and 
deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1891 ; 
while Table No. XXXVIII shows tho working of tho 
dispensaries in recent years. 


SECTION B.-GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

A sketch of tho geology of tho Salt range by Mr. Wynne 
will ho found in the Provincial Volume of the Gazetteer page 85. 
The most interesting points about that part of the range which 
lies in this district are the rock-salt deposit which crops out 
with its accompanying led or purple marl at different places 
along tho south, face of the hills ; the variegated red and white 
sandstone clays and yellowish limestones of the jurassic 
formation which arc to be found in the glens and gorges south 
of Sakesar ; the white nummulitio limestone of the eocene series 
with its numerous fossils, which genemlly crowns the peaks of 
tho south part of tho range, inclnding Sakesar itself ; and the 
reddish friable sandstones wliich form the northern ridge about 
Jaba and are worked by wind and weather into fautastio shapes. 
Mention has already been made of tbe interesting petrifying 
process wbicb is going on below Narsingb Pbobar near Katba, 
where a stalactite cave is being formed by the drippings of water 
from tbc rocks. Tho results of a similar process may be seen 
in tho gorgo at Sohdi and probably elsewhere in the range. 
Befcrenco has also boon made to the carious detached hills on 
the Jhang bordor near Kiruna which aro composed of quartzites 
and schists and arc of tho same character as those forming the 
mass of the ArAvalli hills, so that they appear to beloug-to the 
Poninsnlar mountain region. ■ • 

Salt is found all’aloug'the southern ridge of the Salt range 
and especially near 'its base,- generally as.tbciatcd ‘ with tho rdd 
inurl which is su conspicuous a feature cf this pdrt of the 
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range. During the Sikh times the revenue from the excava- 
tion and sale of salt was realised by means of farms, the price 
at the mines being then one rupee per maund. It is now 
managed directly by the State, the price of salt at the mines 
being the actual coat of excavation plus the duty, which is at 
present (1896) Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. There are outcrops of 
salt at many places, requiring to be constantly watched for fear 
of smuggling, but the only place in this district where excava- 
tion is now carried on is at the Rnklila gorge about 2 miles to 
the west of Warohha. A portion of this mine was worked by 
the Sikhs, but their workings have now boon abandoned as 
dangerous owing to no pillars having been left to prevent the 
the roof falling in. The present workings are carried on on a 
scientific principle in a seam of salt, the thickness of which is 
20 feet, increasing as it dips into the hill, the chambers and 
tunnels being so arranged as to leave a sufficient number of 
strong pillars to support the roof, and so as to admit the neces- 
sary amount of air to the workings. The salt is remarkably 
pure, only about 3 per cent, being foreign matter. The excava- 
tions are carried on by a special class of miners, called Wadhas 
(cutters), about 50 of whom are regularly employed, the rate 
paid them being Rs. 8-12-0 per 100 maunds, the same rate as 
was paid them in 1868. They are a sickly race, owing no doubt 
to the bad air they breathe in the mines. Their net earnings 
amount to abont 8 anas a day, but they work in the mines 
only for about ISO days in the year. Tbeir women carry the 
salt out of the mines on their heads, a common load being from 
60 to 80 lbs. in weight. The prico charged for the salt is 9 pics 
per maund in addition to the duty. The quantity of salt sold 
and delivered, which for the five years ending 1882-83 averaged 
123,767 maunds, was as follows ten years later 


Tcnr. ■ 



1888-80 

1889-90 

189001 

1891-92 

1898-93 


... 107,690 

... 187,071 

... 10S,C2» 

.. 186,210 
... 107,026 


Average .... 

... 117,027 


so that the amount of trade done is much the same as it 
was ten years ago, although the War chha mine is still 9 miles 
from the nearest railway station, while the railwuy has been 
brought close up to' its chief competitor, the Mayo mine at 
Ehewra in the Jhelam district, at which the cost of excavation 
is only Rs. 3-4-0 per 100 maunds, but the same price of 
9 pies per maund is charged for the salt. . The AVarohha 
salt is by some consumers considered to to of slightly 
superior quality to that of Shewra. ^i’ho amount in stock at 
the end of the year averaged 55,000 maunds or about half 
a year B supply. Tho Warohha salt .is .carried away almost 
entirely on camels, and about two-thirds of the whole oulturn is 
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taken to EhnsMb wlienco it is mninlj sent Itj boat to Mooltan Chapter>l,B. 

and other places down the river. Tho other chief markets for „ , 

this salt are Bhakkar, Dera Ismail Khan, Loiah, Mnzaffargarh ” and^iora 
and Jhang. Tho total realisations averaged for tho throe yoare v.Vn*,!— 1 n 
ending 1892-93 Ks. 2,90,787, and the total oxponditnro of the ° 

Warchha beat, which includes 33 miles of tho range, averaged 
Bs. 19,769, or 7 per cent, on tho gross receipts. On this boat 
there arc employed a Superintendent, an Inspector and 100 men, 
who have to gnard 29 posts along tho rsngo, besides tho mino 
itself. TI)o Kntha beat also lies partly in this district. Its total 
length is 40 miles, guarded by 22 posts, and its staff consists of 
one Inspector and 38 men, costing on the avorago Rs. 6,440 
annually. No salt is excavated in this bent and there is there- 
fore no income. Notwithstanding tho many opportunities for 
smuggling, this offence is very rare and only five eases wore 
presecuted in both beats during tho fonr years ending 1893. 

Small quantities of lignite or inferior coni have been found biBsIto. 
in the hills south of Sakesnr, hut not in workable quantity. 

Petroleum has boon noticed on tho surfaco of a spring near J’olrolonm. 
Kliabakbi. Gypsum nnd mica arc common in places, and traces 
of iron and lead have been fouad in the range. 

Tho nummulitic limestone of which .so largo n portion of 
tho hills is compo.scd is used for building purposes, nnd great 
quantities of it havo during tho last eight years been removed 
from tho month of tho Ittikhla gorgo neai Warchha by the 
Railway Engineers and used ns ballast for tho line. Small 
quantities of limestone arc brought from tho base of tho hills to 
KhushAb (a distanco of 12 miles) on cnmol and pack bnllocks 
nnd there sold at the rato of from Ks. 4 to Ks. C per hundred 
maiinds to be used in tho mnnnfncturo of lime or soap, or to bo 
exported by boat to Mooltan or Jhang. 

In 1893 lime sold at KhushAb at mnnnds per rnpoo. 

Sinco tho opening of tho railway a largo bnsiooss in limo-burning 
has been started close to tho railway stations from Dnriya to 
BImra, limcstono being brought from tho hills near Ehowra by 
mil at a co.st of Ks. G-J4-0 por hundred innnnd.s, nnd wood got 
from tho jungles of tho Bhcrn BAr at a cost of Ks. 12-8-0 por 
hundred mnnnds. A hnndred mnnnds of limestone give sixty 
roannds of lime. Altogether 16 kilns woro at work in J898, and - 
tho total onttnrn of limo was ostimntod at more than a lakh of ' 
mannds per annum. It soils on tho spot nt threo innnnds -for 
tho rupee, but is mostly exported by rail to Lahoro/ Amritsdrj 
Mooltan and otlicr distant towns. ' 

A peculiar sort of limostono (jehanggar) is fonnd near KlMoggar. 

Solid! and at somo other places in tho range. ' It lies in strata 
jnst below, tho nnffnco of the soil and when Grst excavated it is 
soft 'and easily fashioned int6 square blocks, but after a few days' 
oxposuro'to the air it' becomes 'hard'. 'It scorns to bo oftliO'' 
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same nature ns Icanhar (rore) which is found in small cnlcai'eons 
nodnles just holow l.ho surface of the ground at Romo places in 
the Bur, but rarely in such quantities ns to Tunltc it useful for 
road-making or limo-bnrning. 


Knllar. 


.Saltpetre. 


KaXlar shor is tho term applied to tho ellloresceucc which 
appears on the surface under tho influence of evaporation and 
capillary attraction wherever there is much salt of any kind in 
the soil. Evidences of its presence are found all over the district, 
sometimes in the form of barren strips and patches in the middle 
of an otherwise fertile field. Where there is much .salt in the 
soil, it is absolutely barren. Kallar is most prevalent in the 
tract along the foot of the Salt range, beyond reach of the hill- 
torrents, and in the A.ra tract in tho south of the Shahpur 
tahsil. There is a curious kallar plain immediately to the north 
of Sahiwtil. Kallar appears to be developing itself in a narrow 
strip of land stretching from Dhakwan to ICot Piihlwdn in tho 
Shahpur tahsil, but this seems dne to tho braekishness of tho 
well water rather than of tho surface laj’or. 


Saltpetre is manufactured in considerable quantities frrm 
the numerous mounds in thecis-Jhelam tract which mark the sites 
of former villages. A long narrow drain is dug on high ground 
and covered over with a filter made of twigs and grass, on which 
is sprinkled powdered nitrons earth from tho old mounds. 
Water is then poured over llie earth and filters through into 
the drain carrying with it in solution tho salts contained in the 
earth. The dark brown liquid runs from tho drain into a vesstd 
placed to catch it, and from that is poured into a large iron pan, 
in which it is kept boiling until tho solution approaches satur- 
ation when it is allowed to cool and crystallize. Its dirty 
brown crystals are crude saltpetre {bugdu) which is usually 
sold to the refiners. This rude inanufaoture is can led on during 
the dry months chiefly by Hindus of the shopkeeper class who 
are required to take out a licenso and pay Its. 2 for each pan 
used. It requires to be closely supervised to prevent the 
manufacturers from refining their saltpetre or producing edible 
salt. The manufacturer generally pays two aunns a day to tho 
owners of the nearest well who supply him with the water ho 
requires ; and he usually pays tlio landowners a lump sum, 
varying with tho quality of the soil and tho convenience of tho 
site, but seldom exceeding Us. 100 per annum, for tho privilege 
ot being allowed to take tho earth from tho mound and fuel 

• 100 U t As much as Bs. 801 was paid 
m 1892 for the right to manufacture saltpetre from one mound 
17 R oo’rt' r 1894-95 the owners of Kot Bhai Khan received 
s. o,200 for the right to mnmifaotuvo saltpetre from tho 
maunds in that estate for one year only. 


., Crimean war and the Mutiny gave a great impulse 

™anufacture of saltpetre, for the number ot liconsos 
work pans rose from 694 in 1855 to 4,856 in 1858, and 
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selling price of crudo saltpetre was tlien Rs. 4 per maund. In Cha pter I, B. 
1864 the ntimbcr of licenses fell to 185, and the price to little QeologT, Fauna 
more than lie. 1 per maund. The number of licenses granted ana Flora, 
in 1892-03 was 153, the number of pans at work 156, and the Saltpetre, 
price of ciude saltpetre from Re. 1-6-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per 
maund. The luunnfactnre was carried on from about 80 
mounds, chiefly situated in the Bur and Ara tracts. 

Crude saltpetre, manufactured as above described, consists 
of a mistnro of nitre, common salt and earthy matter. It is 
refined at refineries specially licensed on payment of a fee for 
the year of Rs, 50. It is first dissolved in boiling water in an 
iron boiler till common s.alt is precipitated from the solution. 

The salt is removed and destroyed, and the boiling liquor 
drawn off into earthen vessels in which it is allowed to ' rest 
until earth and other impnritios have settled. Tho clear liquor 
is then decanted and set out in a pan to crystallize. Next day 
the long pen-like crj'stals (hence called kalmi) which have 
formed in the pans are removed and stored for sale. In 1&92 
there were five licensed refineries in the neighbourhood of Rhera 
and Miani ivitli 41 boilers. Refined saltpetre sold nt Rs. 5 or 
Rs. 6-8-0 per maund and 2d licenses were given in that year for 
the export of 10,832 maunds of refined saltpetre. About 6,000 
inaunds wont to Snkkhar and Karachi for export to Enropo and 
the rest went chiefly to Bnnnu and Rawalpindi for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder to ho used in Vublio Works, 

Barilla {hhdr or sajji), an impure carbonate of soda, is Banlla. 
manufactured from tho /c/idr or sayj'i plant {salsola Oriffithni), 
which grows in great quantities on tho hard clay soil of tho Bar 
and Ara tracts of Shabpur tahsil south of tho Lahore road. 

There aro two varieties of tho plant, ono with white and one with 
red flowers. It flowers in October and is cut.in November when 
ripe, and loft on tho ground to drj'. It is then thrown in bundles 
into a circular pit five or six feot in diameter and about two 
feet deep in which a fire has boon lit and there burnt, care being 
taken not to let tho fire get too low or bo smothered by too 
much fuel, until tho pit is nearly filled with tho ashes of tho 
plant, which melt into a -viscous mass. The operation lasts 
about twenty-four hours, and tho quantity burued during this 
time is from ono to two hundred bundles, each of about half a 
maund in weight. Tho contents of the pit arc then well stirred 
and allowed to cool, a little dry earth being scattered over the 
surface to prevent evaporation. The pits are opened on the fifth 
or sixth day, when tho barilla is found concreted together into 
a hard cellular mass somotliing like the refuse of a brick-kiln. 

It is exported from this district chiefly to the north and east, 
towards R&walpindi, Sidlkot and Jhelam, and is extensively 
used in tho manufacture of soap, paper and ooarso glass, in 
bleaching and dyeing processes, as a modicino, and as a sub- 
stitnto for soap. The ])rico of khdr or sajji appo.ars to have 
steadily risen. In Sikh times its price was 6 or 8 annas 
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per maund, in 1866 it was Eo. 1-2-0 per maund and in 189G from 
Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund nccordiog to quality. The cost of 
manufactui’e is estimated at 6 annas per maund. The aajf/i 
plant is a favourite food of camels, and has to ho _ cnrofnlly 
protected from them if it is intended to manufacture barilla. The 
plant is now chiefly found in the largo blocks of land owned 
by the State, and the right of manufacturing the alkali or of 
grazing camels on the plant as they find roost profitable is 
annually sold to speculators. The income to the State from this 
source was Rs. 8,000 in 1865 and has averaged Rs. 7,700 - for 
the five 3 'eara ending 1894-95. Previons to tho sevoro drought 
of 1891 the incomo generally stood at about Rs. 10,000. It 
varies considerably from year to year, as tho growth of tho 
plant depends upon tho variable rains, and ns heavy showers 
in tho season of manufacturo (Novombor and Decombor) mnj’ 
greatly reduce the outturn. In an average year tho quantity 
mannfsetored probably amounts to about 5,000 mannas. At- 
tempts have been made by sowing tho seed of the plant lo 
extend its growth in the State lands of tho Shahpur tnhsil, but 
hitherto withont much success. An inferior kind of barilla 
(Jehar) is made by a similar process from another mlsola (tho 
phiasak Idni) plant both in tho Shahpur tnhsil and near tho 
footof the Salt range in tho Khnshdb tnhsil. This sells at about 
one rupee per maund and is used chiefly for washing clothes. 
About 8, SOO maunds of this infei’ior barilla aro annually pro- 
duced in the Khushfib tahsil whence it is mostly exported to 
Lahore, Amritsar, Sidlkot and Mooltan. 


Wild aaimals. According to tradition tigers used to infest tho Salt range, 

but none have been seen there lately. Leopards and hyronas 
are, however, occasionally heard of in tho hills, and wolves aro 
pretty common, especially in tho Bar jungle. Luring tho five 
years ending 1895 the Government reward was paid for 3 
leopards and 152 wolves. The number of these animals is prob- 
ably rapidly decreasing, for in tho Cvo years ending 1882, 
rewards were paid for 3 tigors, 11 leopards and 742 wolves. 
Jackals are numerous everywhere and do considorablo damage 
to the crops, especially to maize and sugarcane. Pigs and 
porcupines are to bo found in the Salt range, but rarely in tho 
plain portion of the district. Poxes and wild cats are found in 
the Bir jungle; themnngooso is frequently seen, and hedgehogs, 
rats and mice are common. Tho badger {htjju) is commonly 
reported io be in the habit of digging into graves and feasting 
on dead bodies ; indeed it is said to bo able to make a dead body 
walk. Badger-baiting is a favourite amusement. Black-hnck 
are rare, but tho ravine-deer is fairly common in the Bfir and 
Thai and tho lower elopes -of the Salt range. They were 
formerly much more uumerousand old men tell how they used to 
run them down with relays of dogs in the clayey lands between 
the Thai and tho hills after rain, when their feet stack in tho 
soft soil. The most interesting animal from the sportsman’s point 
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of viow is tlio inonntain-sIiGcp or aortal (properly hureal) which 
is similar to tho moufflon of Corsica. It is found throughout tho 
Salt range right down to its base. Among its native rocks its 
agility is surprising. Though hcnvy*)ookiug it oan movo at a 
very rapid paco and no hillsido is too steep for it. In this district, 
probably owing to iho plentiful supply of good grazing, big horns 
arc fairly common ; 31 i inches is tho largest of which tlicro is 
any record, and horns of 27 or 28 inches nro not unusual. A 
full-grown oorial weighs about tho same ns n blnck-buck and 
when cleaned makes a heavy load for a strong hill-mnn. Haros 
pro pretty common where tho cultivated land adjoins tho 
jungle, and some of tho resident Maliks are fond of coursing 
them with groj'-hounds, iiioro or loss pure in breed ; every pro- 
caution being taken that tho hare shall not escape. The only 
wild monkeys in tho district nro a pair of langurs which have 
been seen on Sakesnr. 

The great bustard (log) is rarely to bo found in tho sandy 
wastes of tho Thai, bnttho ordinary bustard (hero called guren) is 
common both there and in tho Ddr jungles. Flocks of imperial, 
painted and p.allas snndgrouso nro frequently scon in the dry 
tracts, and perhaps also the pintail variety. The grey partridge 
(tittar) is common overywhoro, but tho black partridge 
is found only in n few places. In tho hills tho c/iakor (katmk, 
feminine hdkh) and sussi partridges are both common. In 
winter ducks of many kinds swarm on tho rivers, on tho lakes of 
tho Salt range and on ponds in tho jungles. Geeso and tho 
blue-coated domoisollc-crano (kfinj) nro common near tho rivers, 
and tho scarlet flamingo (hagg) and numorons other aquatic 
birds visit tho Salt range lakes, whore snipo and bittern nro 
sometimes to bo soen. Quail (Patera) visit tho district in largo 
numbers in spring and autumn and quantities of thorn aro 
netted for sale. Tho crow and tho kito nro ubiquitous, tho 
great black raven is frequently to bo met with in dry tracts, 
and sometimes tho huge adjutant-bird (lamdlnng) is soon stand- 
ing about in tho irrigated fields. A dead bullock or camol 
soon attracts a number of vultures from the blue. Hawks 
valuable for sporting purposes aro found in tho Bfir and Thai 
and fetch fabulous prices. In the irrigated tracts green parrots 
fill the air with their screeching, a golden oriole sometimes 
flashes through tho trees, and blue jays and scarlot-plnmagod 
woodpeckers add gaiety to tho scone. Immonso flocks of rosy 
pastors (lilliar), tho hereditary onemy of tho locust, visit tho 
district in iho hot weather, and tho common house-sparrow is 
only too common at all times and places. 

Snakos aro common especially perhaps in tho iSnlt range, 
tho venomous kinds most frequently mot with being tho cobra 
Iphaniar-naja iripudians), tho Jtarail (sangchiir, bungarus caru- 
leue) and tho echia carinata (phissi or Ichaprai), On tho average 
of tho five years ending 1825, Its. 70 wore annually paid as 
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rewards for the destruction of 435 venomous snakes, and 43 
persons were reported ns having died from snnkc-bitc. Cro- 
codiles Isanaar) may often be seen sunning thejnselvcs on tlio 
sand banks in the river beds, but rarely attack men or domestic 
animals. Lizards of various kinds are common, Tho small 
house-lizard (kunkirlt) catches flies upon the walls j chumelcons 
(aaddar) and other tree-lizards scuttle up tho trees, and several 
including the great goh, live in holes in tho ground. The 
sahna burrows in the Bdr jungles and is often dug out by 
the Mussallis and jungle tribes and used for food. Tho 
skink {reg mahi or sand-fish) is found in’ tho sand-hills of the 
Thai ; with its tiny feet and glittering scales it looks exactly 
like a small fish, and is remarkable for tho brittleness of its 
body and for the rapidity with which it disappears in tho sand. 
The dried skink is much in demand for medicinal purposes. 
Most dreaded of all is the hindoa, a small ugly spotted lizard 
found in the hills, whose bite is more venomous than tho cobra’s ; 
hence the saying lare bindoa te khalto toa " (if a biiidoa bite 
a man, you may dig his grave). The little animal knows his 
reputation, for he does not always flee when pursued, but turns 
in a threatening attitude on his pursuers. Uowever, when a 
specimen was sent to the Calcutta Museum it was found to bo the 
onblepharis modicularis, allied to tho Gecko and not poison- 
ous ; aud when attempt was made to vprify alleged cases of its 
bite having proved immediately fatal, tho cvidonco W'as not 
found to ho such as to satisfy a scientific enquirer. But what- 
ever be the truth of the matter, there is no doubt that tho fear 
the villagers have for this lizard is real. 

In the rivers the commonest fish aro the rdhu and dhahra, 
both of which go up to about IGlhs. in weight, and tho jna It up ' 
to SOlbs. j less common are tho tndhsher -which goes up to 401hs., 
the singMra, up to Stbs. the dauZa, up to lOlbs., a thoi-ny-backed 
fish tre lianda ; and a flat fish called palri. Tho best for eating 
aro tho rd/iw, mdhaher and ainghdra. Fish aro very little catou 
by tho river-side population and sell at from G to 10 sers for 
the rupeo. Thoy are caught in nets and basket-traps, and with 
hooks, chiefly by tho Slalldh boatmen and by Mehra (fishermen) 
from Find^Dtidan Khau, who oxport a considerable quantity by 
train to Bawalpindi and Jbelam, In tho torrent beds of tho 
Salt range, for instance at Sohdi aud Kathwai, a small minnow- 
like fish is found which makes fair eating. 

Locusts [makri) sometimes visit the district in dcstructiyo 
numbers, generally coming up from tho dry south-west. In tlie 
spring of 1891 numerous flights of locusts, which wore identified 
w Tperegrinum, the great migratory locust of 

Worth-VVestBrn India, made their appearance in the Khushab 
mbsil and dej^sited eggs in tho Thai and along tho foot of the 
oalt range. Towards tho end of April young locusts (p«np) 
appeared in immense swarms and devoured every grccu thing, 
out fortunately the whfaal crop which was unusually good was 
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so nearly ripe that they did it very little damage. After des- 
troying everything that was still green they nsccncicd the Salt 
range and ponred upon its valleys like .an invading army, 
attacking the ripening wheal and biting through the rl.alkn so that 
the ears fell on the ground ns if cut off by a sickle. The trees 
and linshcs also suffered severely, almost the only kinds untonebed 
being the dhrek or btknin azadirachla) and the it/; or 

ttffdiir (cniotropii proem). The villagers were organised and 
endeavoured to drive back the enetnj-, iminonso numbers of wliom 
were destroyed by driving them into trciicbcs whore they were 
buried or into bushes where they were hnriied, but their iinmhors 
were so great that little impression was made. It was noticed that 
the young locusts Ipiiiig) had a cannibal propensity for voracionsly 
attacking ntid devouring piecetne.al their dead and wounded 
comradee, whom indeed they seemed to prefer to any other 
kind of food. By the middle of June most of the survivors 
had developed wings, and sncccssive flights of them took their 
tvny towards the ciist feeding as they wont on tho hushes of the 
Bar jungle, where also a considerable number of yopng locusts 
bad been h.stehcd. In October and November again considcr- 
.ablc numbers were hatched in the Salt range and along its 
Imse, bnt most of them svorc destroyed before they eonhl do much 
damage. Considering tho immense iiiiinhers of locM»ts that had 
infested the district, it was astonishing hosv lillle daumgn had 
been done. Tho grass and trees had suffered considerably and 
«omo of the hitter died from tho effects of the loss of their 
foliage and hark, and n consider.ahlo urea of young cotton and 
liijra Wiss destroyed, 1ml tho wheal crop had sufTered so little 
that it was only found necessary to remit Bs. .817 in ten villages 
in the Salt range. 

Again in May ISO.", flights of locusts came up from the 
south and west and deposited eggs in tho Thai and along holh 
hanks of tho .Ihclnm, but the young Incnsls wero mostly 
destroyed lieforo innch daningo was done. Another species of 
locust (vtakkar) pocritocern pieht, of a bright yellow colour 
with bars of brilliant blue and green and of sluggish habit, is 
constantly pre‘oiil. It is found only on the akk plant {cnlolrnpis 
prncern) which the migratory locust will Seldom loncli. 

A sort of cricket (tokn), identified ns nllioil to the genus 
gryllorlrs, and .an ncridid of tho genus r/iro/oi/oti a* known hero ns 
Iritldn, often do great damage to tho sprouting kharif crops in 
.\j)ril. May and .liine, usiinlly making their ravages by night. 
They were oxeeptionally numerous in 1891 when a cold wet 
winter was followed by a hot summer, and again in 1898 wlioii 
the seasons were similar. 

■\Vhife lints (rn'eai) attack timber and garnered grain,whicli 
is also lunch siihjcct to injury from weevils {ghun). Mosquitoes 
and sandflies malco life a burden in the hot wuathor, and house 
flics aivarin, especially towards the beginning and end of 
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Chapter I, B. winter. ’On tlia other hantl, the lioney-bee_ makes delioions 
~~~L honey from the flowers of the Salt range, iind in irrigated tracts 
the firefly flashes his electric light among the trees. Scorpions 
and centipedes are comparatively rare. 

Vegetation I trees. The chnrnctevistio trees and shrabs of the Bdr uplands 

are the vaiij 7cart, jaitd and malln, together fornring the jangle 
with which the uncaltivated lands are generally covered. The 
van or jdl {salvadora oUoides), with its leaves something like 
the mistletoe, often forms a dense bnsb, such as cattle- 
thieves like to find for the concealment of stolen cattle. Camels, 
goats and sheep browse on its leaves, and its wood is used for 
fuel, but burns with an unpleasant smell, and leaves a great deal 
of ash. The sweet berry -like f rnib [pUu) is very generally eaten 
by the poorer classes, great numbers of whom, especially the 
women and children, go out daily in Juno into the jungle and 
form a sort of pionio party, returning in the evening laden 
with fruit. In dry seasons llto pUu is especially abundant, and 
if the price of grain is high, numbora of the poor live almost 
entirely on ‘pi7«, camping in the jringle for days so ns to be 
near the supply. From the number of cases thnt arise in con- 
nection with it, pilu gathering seems to be considered a favonrite 
opportunity for flirtation. The Itari {capparia aphylla) has 
hardly any leaves, but when covered in April with itsnitroerons 
brick-red blossoms gives colour to the landscape. •' Its wood is 
used for roofing, and makes a good fuel for burning bricks.' 
Its fruit when unripe {dela) is used to make 'pickles, and when 
ripe ipinju or dela) is eaten, especially in times of soarcity. 
Theyand Iproabpis spieigera), sometimes a mere bUsh, but often- 
attaining a height of 10 or 15 feet, gives nn excellent.fnfel used, 
for locomotive engines and other purposes. Its leaves and 
pods Isanggri) form a good fodder. The leaves of the malla 
[ziagphus nwmmularia) are also on excellent fodder, its berries 
are eaten in tiroes of scarcity and its thorny twigs are much 
used for making enclosure-hedges, and make a good fuel. 

In the river valleys the most unmerons trees are the kikltar 
and tahli, which are very largely grown especially on cultivated 
lond. The kikkar {acaCia arahica) though said not to be indi-' 
genous in- the Punjab, bas taken very, kindly .to .-the soil, and 
springh up wherever there is a little moistniB in a. marvellous, 
manner, being often' self-sown. The young trees ai'o apt to bo. 
killed by hard frost, bat can stand it after, the first year or. two.. 
It is a quick growing tree, often reaching 15 feet in five years. 
Its leaves make an. excellent fodder and in times of drought 
the kikkar trees are rnthleesly lopped to save the cattle. ItS 
pods are greedily eaten hy goats and sheep. The timber is 
used for all sorts of purposes^ and especially for agricultural 
implements, and it makes an excellent fuel. AUbgCtlier die _ 
tree is the most nsefnl one .we have, and many Small groves' of ‘ 

it are maintained by the better class of landowners.' ^ 
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The tnhli {thiiihttm--dalbergia nttoo) Lns toon planted in Chapter T. S« 
Bteat namtors along roads and canals and sovoral groves of it Qgoiqgy, Fanna 
hnvo been formed in tlio cannl-irrigatod tracts and near tbo ana Tloro^ 
rivers. Many of the wells too have small plantations of idhltf Vegotation; trees, 
tbo resolt of an order i.ssnod at regular settlomont, reqniring 
tlio owners of every well to plant a fow trocs about tlicm. Its 
loaves aro good for fodder and its timber is excellent for altnosl 
all purposes. Tbo tdhli stands nOjet in importance to tbo hikjear 
among the trees of tlio district. 

The thirih (sirfs— al&ibrta kblcft), with its fragrant dowers 
and rnstliog pods, is found chiefly alonp the roadsides. A small 
grove of the tall, pale, ghostly albtzeia proeera adorns tbo 
bead-quarters station. 

The likdh or 7:odft (/arush—lamarix arlieulala), with 
its gnarled trunk and noodlc-Iiko leaves, is fairly common 
and does not require so much raoisturo as most other trees. Tho 
her {shyphui jvjuha) is very common on tho roads and in tho 
fields and its fruit is much appreciated. It is often covered by a 
curions leafless parasito (nid/niri) used ns a medicine. Groves of 
stunted ehhaehhra (dhnk—bulea frondosa), with its large scarlet 
flowers, are found in tho north comer of tho Bhcra lahsil. 

In tho neighbourhood of wells may bo scon tho solnin/na 
(moringa plerygo tperma), with its corky baric, pollard bond and 
bunches of white flowers, tho Iruitra (eordict myxu), with its 
bright flowers and cdiblo fruit } tho mulberry {hit — jnorws albn), 
tho fruit of which also is much appreciated. Tlio date-palm 
[khaui—phccnix daclrjUfera) is common only in n fow places on 
tho Jhelnm, and especially at Sadda Knmboh above Shnhpur 
and at hlajhdkn and Khai near tbo Jbang border. Its loaves 
uro mndo into mats and baskets and its stems aro useful for 
water channels. Tho fruit is not particularly good, but fetches 
good prices, especially tho produen of a particular group of trees 
at Khni, called tbo mwallin. Specimens of Iho bohr (banyan*— 
fieua bengalenns) and pippal (Jictie reUgiosa) nro met with 
chiefly near towns and ofton owe their origin to tho pious euro 
of Bindfis; thoro aro somo old trees of both kinds near tho 
ancient town of Takht Hasfira on tho Ghendb. 

Fruit-trees of all tho ordinary kinds liavo recently been 
much cultivated both by tho District Board and by private 
persons, and thoro aro good gardens and orchards near all tho 
towns and larger villages. • ■ . . 

In tho flooded lands along tho rivers let or vilchi {lamaria: BhraUand plsals. 
gallica or dioica) springs up in conaidorablo thicKols and is used 
for wattling, baskets and roofs. Tlio ahk {calolropie proeera) iu 
very common in sandy soil,' but is of litlio nso. Dvsu tbo migra- 
tory locusts do nob touch it, apparently dreading its acrid 
milky, jiiico ; bat it fids a resident looust of its own and is some- 
times eaten by goats. TIio7f/(dr or eajji plant' {taleolaQrifJithsii) 
and its uses have already been described. illHod to it aro tho 
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Chapter I, B. Idna and Idni {also salsolas) wliicli are mncli appreciated as graz- 
— ing for camels, and are found in barren saltish soils at adistanco 

Geolora^ Fauna river. The camel-thorn [jawaha — alhagi maurorum) is 

auu n fg most noticeable as a thorny weed among the wheat. Near the 
san p n . flooded lands are miioh infested by a tliistle-liko weed 

called leha, and another thorny weed called pohli; and well- 
irrigated lands, especially when the soil is poor or the cultivation 
bad, suffer much from an oniou-like weed, the bhukdt, which 
springs up with the crop and chokes it; the harmal {peganvm 
harmala] is another common weed on cultivated ground. The 
lliakhhra {tribulus alatus) has a woody spiked fruit which is 
sometimes made into flour by the poor in famine times; the 
tdndla, a tall weed, is eaten by cattle and sometimes as a veget- 
able by men. 

Vegetation of tlio The few trees to bo found in the dry and sandy Thai are 
Thai. chiefly jand, which is fonnd in groves protected by the reputa- 

tion of some departed saint; stunted kiklcar rarely found round 
ponds, and a grove of her trees round the town of Nurpnr, which 
are specially protected by a clause in the village administration 
paper. The characteristic bushes of this region are the Idna, 
a/tk and /laraial which have already heen described; and the 
phag {fialligonum, polygonoides) , a good fodder plant, little fonnd 
except in Kakh Nurpnr; but (paiideria pilosa), a low Avhitish 
plant with flower lioads like catkins; khipp (crotolaria burhia), 
sometimus used for making ropes for temporary nso; and 
the tumina or Uartumma {eilrullus colocynthue) with its trailing 
stems and beautiful green and yellow orange-like fruit scatterod 
in profusion over the sand-hills. Their taste is very bitter, but 
gouts eat them and a medicine for horses is made from thorn 
to prevent iudigeBtioii. 

Yogetsiion of iho The Salt range has a vegetation of its own, very difierent 
Balt range. jn charnoter from that of the pJaiDs-(sce Dr. Stewart’s Salt 

Bange I'lora— Agri-Hortioultural Society of India’s Jonrnul, 
Vol. I, Part I, new series). The southern aspect, with its steep 
escarpments, is generally almost devoid of vegetation, hut the 
northern sides of tho hills which have a more gradual slope 
and retain moro soil and moisture aro covered, though scantily, 
with trees and hushes. Among tho most characteristic trees 
aro the phuhe/i (acac/a modesta) with its delicate loaves and little 
yellow globes of blossom ; tho wild olivo (Jeau or kavva — oleci 
euspidala) with its glossy deep greon foliage, often seen growing 
out of tho cleft of a bare rock ; a species of oak (i;nri— gruercus 
incana); tho wild fig [khabdri—Jictia carica) with its edible fruit; 
tho lahura or rahiira {tecoma undulala) with its beautiful large, 
bright orange-coloured flowers and useful timber ; tho kuldr 
{bauhimta variegala) with its large purple or white flowers; 
tha dhamman {grewiaveslila)i the vatamman {celtis australis) 
with an edible fruit; the kangar Ipistacia integerrima) ; and in 
^9, y beds, the oleander {kanhira—nerium odorum) 

with its poisonous leaves and rose-coloured flowers. Among 
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tbc trees which hare been introduced lately with success arc Chapter I. B' 

the mulberry [iid — mor\i$ alba), the dhreh, land or haJeain (melia 

azedaraeh) with its strong-soonted lilac flowers, the poplar nuoilotjJ^ 

(nhufaiiia — populus alba), willow (bainl — tdlit), chiUpinus longi- vcRoinHon oftlio 

folia); and in tlie gardens nt Solid! and Snkesar, tho poincgranatc, Salt range, 

peach, loqunt, npricot, almond and other frnit>trccs. Tho leaves 

of tho phuldh and wild olivo form good foddor for cattle in 

times of drought, and thnir wood makes excolicnt timber, that 

of the phubih being iniicli used for ngricnltiiral implements and 

that of the wild olive for making combs and walking-sticks. 

A peculiar shrub fonnd chiefly on Snkesar is the dwarf palm 
(pattha—cbamxTopa rilchirana) from the leaves of which baskets 
and cxcollent matting nro made. Among tho shrubs that clotho 
tho hillsides, the most common nro tho vahekar {ndhaloda 
va»iea), sanlha {dodonaa vUcoaa), the wood of which is much 
used for roofing purposes, and tho over-grocn bos {pappar — biixus 
ssmparvirena), tho wood of which {chikri) is manufnctnrcd into 
combs. Ivy and ferns ore also fonnd in moist places ; and on 
tho dr3’ rocky slopes a useless plant, c.allcd tho avdni [ballola 
limbala) nllords an easj* opportunity for a joko against tho 
Awdas, who arc tho dominant tribe in tho Salt range. On 
Snkesar a ver3” common plant is the ma-ilcira {acutellaria 
linearit), an infusion of which is nscfnl for rhenmatism j and tho 
ronnot plant (uilhanta eoagtilant) is also to bo fonnd. Roods 
fanr) grow in moist places along tho torrent beds, and aro used 
for thatching, for pipe-stems and for month-pieces for musical 
instrnments. 

Among tho most common grnssos of tho lidr nro tho k/iabbal Gnner, 
(et/nodon daelylon), tho dub of Uindiistiin, an excellent fodder 
for catlln and horses;' the rhhemhar {rlrmino flnyclli/i'ra), much 
tho most common grass of all, eaten rcndiljr when green, when 
dry it is called hhullha ; tho tatedk (panteum colontm) wJiich is 
also cultivated in tho riverain and affords an edible .«ood ; tho 
mural: which springs up very quickly in hollows after ruin, but 
is of little substaiico, -wlion ripo it is cnlled dila ; tho fragrant 
khavi, of a reddish colour, not eaten by cattle except in hard 
timep, commonly used to strow on tho floor of mosques, when 
it blossoms it is called dor and when dry kurak; tho pahodh 
(andropogon annulalum) n tall grass pood for cattle but not for 
horses ; tho dhdman {pennUelum cenehroidea), perhaps the best 
of tho milk-producing grasses ; tho dahbh {poa cynoauroidea), n 
poor ■ foddor frrnBB, used for making ropes; tho khirmadhdna, a 
tall foddor grass ; tho harua, found ohielly in cultivated ground ; 
tho ddgur which grows best under tho van treo ; tho aurala, a 
tall red grass; tho j/ar/iom, a tall fragrant grass not good for 
cattle; the lundk, a tall graceful useful grass with a saUisli 
flavour ; tho punni {andropogon tnuricaltim), a tall coaiso grass, 
only eaten by cattlo when greon, the roots of which^ aro tho 
khaa of which laltia nro mado ; from the grass itself sieves and 
screens nro maniifacturod ; tho marfcan, n small grass sprouting 
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Chapter I> B> in the cold weather, which gives its name to a famine year 
Geoloev^Fatma Bambat = 1833 A. D.) becanse it seeded very plentifully 

aniflora, that year and its seeds were much consumed by the famishing 
QraBseg, population ; and the chinkki, which grows in low tnfts, the seed 

of which is also eaten in famine times. 


In the river valleys, besides the above grasses, the most 
important are the sar and Icah. The ear [tnccharvm mmja)', a 
very tall grass, often reaching the height of ten feet or moro 
with largo feathery spikes of flowers, grows very readily on 
irrigated lands near the Jholain. Indeed it often proves itself 
a nnisance on tho banks of the canals and in grass-preserves, 
and largo sums of money have been spent in the ondcavonr to 
got rid of it. In its proper place it is a most vnlnablo grass, 
and sometimes a small patch of it will bo found cultivated near 
a well. Tho nar grass at Mohga is nnnnnlly sold at sums which 
during tho five years ending 1893 varied from Bs. 400 to 
Ks. 1,070, and averaged Rs. 725, and considerable sums have at 
times been paid for the mr grass along the banks of the State 
Canals. Tho young shoots aro readily eaten by cattle. The 
reed-Iiko stems (jedna) are need for thatching and for making 
chaip and stools ; the thin ond of tho stalk {lilt) makes win- 
nowing baskets and screens (stVki) j and tho sheathing petiole, 
after being burnt at the lower end and beaten with a mallet yields 
a fibre (mwy) which is twisted into ropes, and need for all soits 
of purposes by the peasants. The Mb {naccharum sponianettm) 
grows in the lends most subject to river floods and makes valnablo 
grazing for hnfialoes. 

In tho Thai tho commonest grasses are tho chhenbar and 
the fragrant hhdvi, already desoribed ; tho excellent dhtimnn 
IB rare except in Bakh Nfirpnr. Clnmps of tho sen grass arc 

woody to bo eaten it is called 
mtlMi; its long fibroos roofs aro collected by wandering 
tamilies of Ohuhrfis, who make from them brushes [kuchchnv] 
disl es for sizing the warp and by house-wives to clean 


1 , grasses found in tho BAr are 

to be met witb j but tho characteristic grasses are the Idbhar, 
a toll grass common on Sakosar from which are often made the 
1 - carry the pota on a Persian wheel* as sucli ropes 

IrflpLo ® good dodder 

grasses j and the $weala, a thorny-seeded grass of little use. 
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HISTORY. 

But littlo is known of tlio early liislory of tins part of tlio iCkapjtor II. 
country, nnd tliera nro very few nrclucolopic.al remains to History, 
enable' ns to nrrivo at any certain conclnsion regardinp its ArebwologlcBl 
foiraer inliabitnnts. Some of them hnro been described l,y remain*. 

Gencrnl CnnninghnTn in bis Arcbmologicnl Survey Uoports, 

Volume V, page 7P to 85, nnd Volnino XIV, page S3 to 41, 

and in his Ancient Geography, pngo 155 to 159. Tlio most 

ancient romnins nro probably thoso to be found in the Salt 

range, among them tho most interesting being tbo rnins at RoId# at-Aiab. 

Ainb, S miles smith of Sakesar, which bnvo been described 

by General L'unninghnm in his Reports, Volume XIV, page 33. 

llere, on n hill well inside tlio range nnd defended by steep 

cliffs from attack from tho direction of tbo plain country lying 

to tbo Eontb, nro the remains of n mnssiro fort in very fair 

preservation, with the ruins of three temples, ono largo and 

two small ones, and tbo walls of n largo number of houses, 

which show that tho place must havo been onoof considorablo 

size and importance. General Cnuninglmm mentions that tbo 

temples nro nil of tbo Kashmirian style, nnd are almost certainly 

of Into dnto ns nil tlio arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil 

heads, wliicli is tho only form in Kashmir. ZIo thought thoro* 

fore that their most probable doto was from 800 to 950 A. D. 

flnring tbo rule of tbo Br/lbmnn dynasty of Eobnl, 

There is n tradition among tho present inhabitants that an 
inscribed stone was found among tho rnins at Amb in tbo 
early years of bnr rule, and was sent on a camel to Loinli, 
whicli was then tho hend-qnartors of the district, but iinfor- 
tniintoly no trnco of that stono can now bofonnd. In 1868 
threo pieces of scnlptnro were found near tho ontranoo to ono 
of tho tcmplos. Thoso have boon doposited in tlio Laboro 
Ulusoum. Tho ruins at Ainb nro Hupposod to bo tho most 
poiithorn osnmpio of tho ancient and very peculiar Kashmiri 
nrcbitoctnro. 

On tbo hills a littlo to tbo east of Amb may bo soon tbo otiior mint in the 
remains of a long wall with a gateway, wliioli may bavo boon Salt »ds«. 
erected for defensive purposes, probably against the inlicbitants 
of the plains, nnd on the very top of Sakesar itself are tbo rnins 
of wbat probably was a small Buddhist shrine. Tbrougliout 
this part of tho Salt rnngo ono frecpieiitly comes across oblong 
platforms built of squared stoocs, many of them having 
inserted in ono side in the form of a cross four stones of n 
different colour from the rost of the strnotnre, Tho present 
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Chapter II. inhabitants cannot say what they are, but they are eYideiitly 
— tombs of a Hindu or Bnddliistio poriod. They would probably 

Other rmnf in the I'^P^y ^be trouble of a syxtematio search. A nnmbor of them 
Salt range. may be seen on the road from Kathvrai to Sakesnr. 

Insonbed stone of At Khura in the Salt range, about 2 miles north-east 

of Kalhwai, there was found in 1888 among some ruins an 
inscribed stone which was sent to the Lahore hfnsenm. The 
inscription was deciphered by Professor Biihler, who gives a 
faeaimile and translation of it in the Bpigraphia Indica, Part Y, 
for October 1889. Be states that the characters resemble 
those found in the older Bnddhist nail-headed inscriptions of 
the Gupta period, and that the laugnage is a mixed dialect, 
incorrect Sanskrit, strongly modified through the infinence of 
iho Yernacnlnr Prakrit. The inscription bears that it was 
incised in the reign of Toramana Shaha Jauvia, who seems 
to have been an independent king, possibly of Turkish origin. 
It records the construction of a Buddhist monastery by one 
Bota-siddhavriddhi for the teachers of the Mahi-sdsaka 
School. Jt mentions a town called Unsohirn, which may 
possibly be the place now called Nanshahra, an important 
village in the Sdn valley, about 7 miles from where the 
stone was found. Professor Biihler, on palooograpbical grounds, 
assigns the inscription to tho foerth or the fifth century. 

OoioB foand near In 1886 in the hills a mile or two from the ruins of Amb 
a shepherd, while watching his flock, employed Lie leisure 
time in knocking down a hank of earth with his stick, and 
noticed among the debris an earthen vessel, inside which ho 
found 549 small coins. These were sent to Calcutta and were 
there deciphered by Dr. Hcernie as belonging to different 
kings who reigned between tho years 1060 and 1215 A. D., the 
most numerous being those of IVIaizs-nd-din, Muhammad bin 
Sam, conqueror of India, 1193-1205 A. D. and of Sri Chahad 
Deva, Bnja of Ajmir, about 121.5 A. D. 

Other ooiDB found Again_ in 1888 at tho village of Obitta at the foot of the 
in the Balt range. Sakesar hill a man while ploughing turned up nn earthen 
vessel containing 498 coins, all but one being of the ‘'Horseman 
and Bnll type ” and belonging to Saif-ud-din Hasan Qurlagh 
wjio was one of the leading geuernts of Jalal-nd-din Mankbar- 
nin, tho last of the Eharizmian ICings in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century A.D. Another hoard of 395 coins of the same 
ruler was discovered in the following year on a hill-side near tho 
same village of Chitta. About the same time 304 coins were 
found near the village of Sodhi, also in tho Salt range, nil of 
which with one exception were coins of the Patlifin Sult&n of Dohli, 
Uliiyas-ud-din Balban, who reigned from 1265 to 1287 A D. 
^Old sitei in the In the Bfir tract between tho valleys of the Oheniib and 
. — Jholam rivers there are some 270 mounds of earth mixed with 

loose bricks and fragments of pottery which mark the sites of 
former towns and villages. It is unlikely that those sites were 
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r,ll ttibab»t<"d at any or.i' Mi'rc pr-ibahly llioy v.‘cro 

bu'it wIsMj ti.i' r5V<‘r'' in «'at* or «-ttipr of ilip aid 

chant!-!' ^;^5l rxi'Jint? in th'* l!ir. and n» a rircr moved fitrihor 
to tilt' oa’-t <'r o-*'. t!tn j’ ‘jiiilattoti }■•« iitnily fidlowtd it nnd 
drfprl-d llic old pile' for ot’tv t-tn-M tli" in'W conr»o 


Chapter XL 

Hittory. 

1>!J In l!.fl 

lUr. 


tf tJ;p riv'T. Till* ihft'ry i* • njij‘^jrJ>'d l»y llio fnet i lint old 
trrlt* fonti 1 Otar thc^'' «'U r;t - 1 have olmti only S'» fret or 
to of hrtchvforl:, wltdi' tin* jireon;*. ttndeff»r\>imii wnter'lrvcl 
I* over GO fe-'!, plinwinjj that t-lmn the tTrll< v.Tr>* tnado, 
vrator «a*i tniicls I'.rarer tln' jiodsnldy lipe'iii*rt tli» 

river at tlso titno n-ar tlio »i5e. It it itaprolmld*' that tho 
yr-yat'-.ti i« of thn nholij di'trn.’; vth> over lar^fi-r than it i« nt 
tl.i* ]•:. '•'lit day. 

Av.i nr tl:o tJt' « lit ti'it'o of th*"" »Ii rted *Jtri nro tli''*«’ loi 
:.-sr Vjjji.s ft tnilr^ wc'? of Mt.ini, Tat:!ii linrtrn mj 
tjhr.1; Sihnn 13 tr.it'-i •■t'l *d Hlitthpisr ord I’lmj I’tr !•> inili’t 
U'ath of iSlhionl. Vijjhi i*. di'f Ttbi'd ill the Arch.foJ'itjiV.'il VijjM. 
Siirvy Itej i»rt', Yolutiio XlVji'Vf"' •»'-», l<y (Jt-ncral Cnmsini'lnm, 
vrhij ti.i’Oti'ir.' •’.if t'liftb' »if f.xjtutt or " riant wilt I r*, " mid 
riyn 1)1' oldvintd Imre tw'i niiii *if Indo'Scythtan I’rinrr-'', 

Tfthhl llnfaift onrn, ii" iiriJim; t'> trailitinn, n larrv «*iiy 

r'sll'"i dal. natj.tr Tahht Hajira, brcaii'-Mt r.>vrr<"l n thoi)' TAl.i lUsJi*. 

rand nrre*. Th»* noniirr'i" flmt nimh' tlm rile •hmv 

that have h-eji of c ntiderablp fro. In thp/(teiijf,j«i/i 

Ilf tl.n Kirhlif 1) liha Cli.aj jjiv* n m llm Afn AhhaiJ, the fdnhi'd 

of h ♦■oted fi> hull) |»»id » reve'.ne of d'», 90,130 

iMnr or It" I,l«,'.;2'5. Ilanjhn, or inofri |mtjii'rly Dhid'i of the 

Jlfnjt'A irilio, tfi" hern of till* tvrlhfcnriv, «» tou nure " Utlnjllll 

find Mir*' » i"lr!ij*r'l In Ilr.r,irB. There are u hir,;'' liumbrr of old 

avell*, mo'*. of them Mnall and ini'iriiifi'^m*. t* inoniua and tho 

tomb', of revi 0,1 ft’iUi, the chief of nhioh i» tlmtomhof n Miifilml 

fn^ir callid Hhnh.tin'iid'dio, hut i.piin of Ihrin of nny rn’ot 

archiiecinral intmert. The lown i-< mid to have bt eii deeerli’d 


nhmit S‘ 0 yran nr'’r nod fifief reinatoin^f nninlinhitrd for nlmiil 
n c-nltiiy it v.s.*! arnia ocmiiind by the unreulora of the jirnent 
inh.abitatjia nl“iiii J7®j A. Ih (fhak Halmii in imdiahly the i.ita 
of the Chtik hViui nhiclt je inr iiiionrd in hi*tory an hnvintr bcrii SiUiia, 

faehed nnd burned by Ndr'iohdin, flm IJi'Oeralof Aliinmi Hlinli 
AbdtVi. I’mij J’ir mu»t abn have been at imo tiina n hirtio j’fy. 
twn ; Bcv'-ipdin;; In n Jlimlij riory il «»« one of th«» rcvliiift- 
jdneea of tiu’ five I'niidnvu', but llto Aliniinlmi'in rr«idrlila 
iircribo ila rncredin .'a to fivo rainl*, i-oine of who'e ifrnve*, nine 
yfirdn lotif, nm j/ainted out in the viciniiy, Nona of tliean 
niMind" Imvii jielded any old •i:iilfitiir<'' or !nirr{|ilii)n", nnd 
evidenfty iltp {eijiulntiott that inhabited llietn in their dayn of 

i irorpt'iily had imt rrnclnal nny very hiffli rlafje of rivilirntioii. 

•Vw coins hnvfi hmi fotmd in lliem earlier limn iho iliiya cd the 
'•fiif’bnl Dtntiiro. 

The only arcliiteutural lemnfiiii in tho idniii part of tho MfUtrrtnrM m 
nitlrict nro of comparaiividy rceenl dntc. Many of tlinm l''**'’'’ 

I'ucU it', the lui/j'iuu lit Dhvith (ho ttiiiis or iduir'Cnscd wbtlu 
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chapter li> 

Sistoiy. 
Arohiteotaral ra 
maina in the plains. 


at Gnnjial and Iladnli, and tho remains of a massive 
mnsonry dam across tho month of the Katha gor/jpe 
evidently built for the purpose of distributing tho water of the 
’stream, are all nscribod to Shei' Shah, Kinp of Delhi, aboilt 
1540 A, D. There are a few tombs of Muhammadan days 
near Khushnb and at other places in tho district, but none of 
any architectural value. At Shab Ynsaf, 7 miles south of Shnh> 
pur, there is a small but elegant tomb, ornamented outside by 
coloured tiles, which was erected in 900 A. H, to the memory 
of a holy man of that name, whose descendants still reside at the 
spot and subsist on the offerings of worshippers. 


Buildings worth The only buildings wliicb are worth active efforts to pre- 
proservation. Serve them are (1) the temples at Amb, (2) the Nogaja tombs 
at Vijjhi and Panj Pir, (3) the todn or Idoli at Gnnjial, (4) the 
mosque atBhera, (o) the tomb at Shah Yusaf and (G) tbo most 
elegant of the tombs at Ehushab. 


Political history The political history of tho district may conveniently bo 
periods? divided into t/tres periods. The first, that which preceded tbo 
downfall of tho Mughal Empire ; tho second, tho brief space 
occupied by the successivo inroads of the Afghdus, followed 
by the rapid acquisition of power by the Sikhs ; and tho last, 
the period daring which, by a happy admixture of boldness and 
artifice, the young leader of the Sukar Chakia misl sncooeded 
in making himself master of the whole of tbo Punjab, from tho-. 
banks of .the Sutlej to tho mountains of Sulomdn. 

Sod The first may ho dismissed with a few words. A traot of 

*** “ ■ country not naturally rich, and far romovod from tho high 

road between Kindnstun and the countries beyond its northern 
frontier, would not be tho scene of events of sufiiciont magnitndo 
to leave a lasting impress on the minds of tho people, and houco 
tradition has preserved little that refers to so romoto a period. 
All that is known is, that during the lattor yrars of Mohammad 
Shah’s reign the affairs of Bhera, and the sarrounding country 
as far south as Shahpnr, were administered by Bdjd Saldmat 
Rai, a Ehatri of the Anand clan ; that KhuBhdb and its depend* 
oncies were under tho management of Nawdb Ahmndj'dr Elian; 
that tho tracts lying to tbo south of tho district, and along tho 
Chendb, formed part of the territory delegated to tho charge 
of Mahdrdja Eaura Mai, then Governor of hlooltan ; and that 
Sacond or AfghSn tte Thai formed part of the jdglr of tho descendants of tho 
Sikhs. ’ ° ® Biloch founders of the two IDeras. To ’ this period succeeded 

one^ of anarchy. Tho weakness of the Mughal government had 
invited attack from without, and fostered insurreclion within ; 
wave after wave of invasion for nearly thirty years poured 
doiTO over the dofencMess country, and in - tho intervals the 
Sikhs made good every opportunity afforded them by tl.owcak* 
the government, to enrich themselves at the. expense 
more peaceable neighbours. Tho remote . position of . 
this tract of country did not altogether save it from tho calami- 
ties incident on such a state of things. In the year 1767 a 
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force under Nur-ud-din, Bamizai, deputed by Ahmad Shah to Chapter II. 
assist his sou Titndr in repelling the Mahrattas, crossing the Hirtwv. 
river Jhelam at Khnslidb, marched up the left bank of the river, 

The proceedings of this man may be taken as a type of tbeperio^° Rise of the 
excesses committed by the invading armies ; and some idea ivill Sikhs, 
be formed of the amount of misery caused by these inroads. 

Nur>nd-din, finding that the inhabitants would not pay the 
large ransoms demanded of them, snccessively plundered and 
laid waste with fire and sword three of the largest towns of the 
district. Two of these, Bhera and Mifini, rose again on their 
ruins, without however completely recovering the shock they 
bad sustained ; but of the third, Ghak Sdhnu, nothing remains 
but a mound of earth and potsherds. 


About this time Nawilb Ahinadyar Khan died, and 
Khnshdb was added to the territory under the charge of Bdja 
Saldmat Bai, But the latter had not held it many years before 
he was treacherously put to death by Abbds Khan, Khattak, 
who held possession of the Salt range and Find Dddan Khan 
on the part of Ahmad Shah. Abbds Khan then seized Bhera ; 
but his attempt to make himself master of the snrrounding 
country ^as foiled by the determination shown by the widow 
of the murdered Governor, who ehnt herself up in the fort of 
Chdwa, while her nephew, following her example, held out in 
his ‘ stronghold of Fatshgarh, oldse to Bhera itself. These 
events occurred in 1760 ; and before Abbds Khan had time to 
subdue 111 *- opponents, ho was himself thrown into prison as a' 
revenue defaulter, when the former status was restored, Fateh 
Singh obtaining posseosion of the tract previously held by Ins 
uncle, and Muhammad Nawdz Khan succeeding his father in 
the government of the country north of the Jhelam. 

After the final successes of the Sikh com'mon-wealth against The Sikli conquest. 
Ahmad. Shah in 1 767, the whole of the Salt range was overrun 
and apnropriated by Chattar Singh of the Snkar Cliakia mis/,, 
while the Bhangis taking possession of the ti act of country be- 
tween those lulls and the Ghendb, us far nearly as Sshiwal, 
parcelled it out among themselves after their usual fashion. The ‘ 
division of the portion comprised within this district was as' 
follows : tho eails of Midh and Mdsa Gbuha, us dependencies oi 
Kadirabad, were retained as their own share by Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Singli, the leaders of the mial. Miam was assigned to 
TAra Singh, and Bhera with Ahmedabad fell to the lot of Man 
Singh, from whom they passed in 1769 to Dbanna Singh and 
Gharat Singh of the same confederacy. 

* f 

The' Muhammadan chieftains of Sabiw&l, Mitha Tiwana independent 
and KbushAb liad some time previously assumed 'independence, cliieftaina. 
and, though hhrd ‘pressed, were able 'generally to resist the 
onoroabliments of their new neighbours, the Sikhs. South of 
the Jhelam, however, the Bhangis Hiad succeeded in wresting 
from Mubammad* Khan of Sfihiwdl the greater part of his ' 
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Chapter 11. possessions ; but after tlio cbief's death, his son Patch Ehan 
History. drove out tho Sikhs, and by degrees established his authority 
Independent the whole of the tract afterwards iucludod in the 

cliieftains. Shahpur tahsil. But those changes brought no repose; might 

was the only teat of right; and, iu tho absouce of any general 
controlling authority, tho country becamo a prey to tho ambition 
of rival chiefs struggling for supremacy. It would bo tedious 
and profitless to record all this potty warfare. Only those 
oocnrroncea need bo mentioned from which permanent olmngcs 
of posse.^sion resulted. 


Across tho river Jhelain the Tiwnmis under Malik Slier 
Kh.an made tliomsolvcs masters of Nlirpur and tho surrounding 
country, and after the death of Gul Jnliannia of Warchha 
succeeded in establishing a partial authority over tho Awfins 
along tho base of tho Salt range. They also wrested Shekho- 
w/il and several other villages on tho right bank of tho Jliclam 
from tho Bilnch Chief of Sfihiwul. But tho Malik’s attempt 
to reduce Khushdb was uusncccssful, for although Lai Khan was 
killed in the defenco of tho town, tho Tiwniins were driven off, 
and Jitfir Elian, the deceased ohieftain’s son and successor, 
thenccfortli remained in possession, until llanjft Singh absorbed 
tho tahilca into tho rest of his dominions. 


South of tho Jliolnm, as described above, tho Bhangfs lind 
possessed tlioinselves of tho whole Dodb east of Shnhpnr ; while 
to tho west of that placo as far as Nihnng tho country owned 
the authority of the Chief of Sdhiwal. But in Shahpnr itself, 
a colony of Sayads, under Ghuldm Shah, established a seml- 
indepondent anthority, * and this they were allowed to retain 
unmolostcd bj’ their more powerful neighbours, owing doubtless 
to the reverence in which they were held ns tho descendants of 
a renowned saint. The remainder of tho Doiib, to tlio juiiotion 
rivers, was held by the Sitil Chiefs of Jlinng, Iszat 
Bnkhsh lielian, a powerful zamindar of tboso parts, being 
their IJepnty in Edlownl. Snob was tho status of possession 
when tho Sukar Clinkia confederacy iindor Malm Singh began 
to acquire the ascendancy, and tlie power of tho Bliangis to 
decline. The Bnb.seqnoiit history of tho district consists of a 
senes of encroachments on tho part of Maha Singh and bis 
lenowned son Ranjft Singh, until tho whole country was incor- 
porated with the dominions of tho latter. 


HIbb of Banift 
Singh. 


+i of Sardiirs Jlmnda Singh and Gandn Singh, 

“■’“fc'^oraoy was left without a liead ; and Maha 
to those of tho Knnliia mis?, 
T?r difficulty in making himself master of Kodirabad. 

JuLn occorrod in 1781, the tnlvkds of Midh and 

tnlrJTifv Mv'^- '^8 liBuds, Biid two jeaTS after, lio Fucceeded in 

g laui and its dependencies from Tni a Singh, Bhangi. 


*1,. — . of GhnI 

the greater part of the land in SI 


Shah mid his father Kathu Shah fitUl hold 
urand its neigliboarhood. 
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For somo time now tliero wns a panso in tlio lido of conquest. Cliaptor II- 

Ten years after tlio event last recorded. Malm Sinph died, . 

leaving his son Kanjft Singh, a hoy of thirteen yenr^ ; anti it wns . . history* 

long before tlio lattor had snilicieiitlj' established hm authority Haujit 

round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests so ^ 

far from the capital. IBtit the process of annexation though 

slow was sure, and tlio wily young cliiof wns novor in want of 

a pretext for adding to his possessions. Bhorn was coroted, 

and the reason assigned for interference in its affairs, was the 

tyranny of Jodh Singh, who had succeeded to the family con> 

quests on the death of his father Dhnnim Singh ; with this 

plausible exenso, Bnnjft Stngli marched from lliiini in 1803, 

and having obtained possession of the fort by means of a 

stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was sccarcd, and the 

yonng Mahariija entered unopposed into possession of the 

country lying on both sides of the river as far as Jhtinnri. 

The nc.xt move was against the Bilocli Chiefs of Sahiwdl Conquest of Sahh 
and Khnshiib. In 1804 Kanjit Singh had placed the fornior • 

under contribution, and the tribute, which at first wns almost 
nominal, was afterwards raised (o twrlvo thousand rupees n 
year. Tho increased demand was not met with promptitude, 
and this furnished tho Maluirdja with tho proto.vt ho was 
in search of. Accordingly, in 1800, a force wns organized, 
and Rnnjit Singh marched for Sdbiwdl. Having taken up 
a position at Miingowdl, ono march from that pinco, he 
sent Sarddr Attar Singh to bring the Bilocli Chief to liis 
proBoncc. But Fateh Khan, tanght by cxperionco, suspected 
treachery, and excused himself from obeying the call. On 
receiving, Iiowovcr, tho Sarddr’s solemn assurance timt no harm 
shonld befall tho boy, ho sent his son Lnngnr Khan with a 
handsome oiToring to tho camp of tho Mahuraja. To divert sns* 
pieion, Ranjit Singh received tho boy very grnoionsly, nnd 
having dismissed him with rich presents and the assurance of 
Ills continued friendship for his father, ho retraced his steps 
and marched against Jdtir Khan. Fateh Khan, falling into tho 
trap laid for him, dismissed his foi'ccs to thoir homes, nnd be- 
fore lie had time to niako frosli preparations for resistance, 

Rnnjit Singli, flashed with bis success boforo Khuslidb of which 
place ho had made himself master after a siogo of only eight 
days, tnddonly appeared beforo Sdhiwlil and took the place by 
a coup-de-nain. The chief wns hiinsolf carried off a ]>risonor 
to Laboro, and tho now conquered territory given in jut; I'r to 
tho hoir-apparcut, Kharrnk Singh. Thus fell Khushub nnd 
SdhiwAl ; and at tho same time tho smaller possessions of tho 
Shdbpur Sayads and of Budh Singh, Bhangi, around Bnkkliar, 
wore added to the rapidly increasing territory under tho sway 
of tho Mahdrdja. In tho year following, Iho tahihds of Farakn 
and Kdlowdl foil into liis hands, . togothor with tho remainder 
of tho eountry which had boon subject to tbo authority of tho 
Sidl Chiefs of Jhang. 
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There remained now only tho possessions of tho Maliks of 
Mitha Tiwana, and these, too, soon shared the common fate, A 
well equipped force was despatched against them under Misr 
Diwfin Chand in 1816. The Tiwana Malik retired to K6rpur, 
in the heart of the Thai, thinking that the scarcity of water and 
supplies might prevent tho Sikh army from effecting its object. 
But all obstacles disappeared before the energy of tho Sikh 
commander, who sank wells as ho advanced, so that after a 
time tho Tiwdnlis, finding resistance hopeless, abandoned tho 
place and took refuge with their old onemy, the Nawfib of Dera 
Ismail Khan, who had not the generosity however to forget 
their former rivalry in pity for tho fallen fortunes of the Tiwftna 
Chiefs, but pluinlered them and turned them out. After this, 
for nearly two years, Malik Khan Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours j but finding this kind of life insupportable, they 
determined on making an attempt to recover their former pos- 
sessions. An appeal made to their fellow clansmen was heartily 
responded to, and, at the head of this irregular force, they 
appeared suddenly before the walls of their native town. Tho 
Sikh garrison, complotoly taken by surprise, abandoned the 
place and fled, and the Maliks were once more masters of the land 
of their aooestore. Their triumph was, however, but short- 
lived. In the early part of 1818, the ousted Governor returned 
with a strong force, and tho Mnliks wore a second time com- 
pelled to fly. The possessions of tho Tiwana Chiefs were then 
given in jdgir to the famous Hari Singh, Nalwa, and woro held 
by him till his death at Poshfiwar on the SOth April J837. 

the The attempt made by Khan Muhammad served to convince 
Banjlt Singh that it would be bad policy to drive tho Tiwanfis 
to desperation j when therefore tho Malik repaired to Lahore to 
tender his submission he was well received, and a liberal pro- 
vision made for the support of the family. Villages on the left 
hank of the Jbelam, yielding ten thousand rupees a year, were 
assigned in jdgir, and several of tho chief’s relations and de- 
pendents were taken into the service of tho State. Matters 
remained in this state, the elders living quietly on thoir jdgir, 
while the younger members of the family with their contingents 
served with the army whenever called on to do so, till tho death 
M Hari Singh before Jamrfid. In tho interim tho old Malik 
^ J elder son Ahmadynr Khan had died, 

Md M^ik Ehudaydr Khan, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kadir Bakhsh, were thus left as the representatives of the family, 
iho former had had tho good fortune, some time before, to 
place EajaGuldb Singh under a deep obligation, which resulted 
m a^ close frmndship between them, and was the means of intro- 
uemg the Malik at Court, where, bsfriouded by ilio Efija and 

e latter s brother, tho prime minister, Khudayar Khan and 
sreat f* tnown Pateh Khan, soon I’oso to positions of 
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Fatcb Khan 'was thus fa'ronrahly situated when the news Chapter II> 
of tlio death of Hari Singh reached Lahore. Be lost no time 
in obtaining from his patron, in his own name, the farm of the 
ancestral tatiilcas of Mithn Tiwnnn j and his father dying about ° 

the same time, he was left tho acknowledged head of the tribe. 

From this time till the unprovoked aggressions of tho Sikh army 
led to the first Sikh irar, Fateh Khan took a prominent part in 
the politics of the country, and his lovo of intrigue found ample 
scope in tho confusion into which tho affairs of the State wore 
thrown after tho deaths, in rapid succession, of Banjit Singh, 
his eon and grandson. For some time Fateh Khan remained 
faithful to the side of his patron BAja Dhi/in Singh, and reaped 
tho reward of his attachment in ovor-inorcasing grants of terri- 
tory in farm. But ore long tho prime minister was assassinated, 
and suspicion of complicity in tho deed having fallen on the 
Malik, he retired to Bannn to escape the vengeance of Biijn 
Hfra Singh, tho son of the murdered man. Soon after, emerg- 
ing, from his retreat, the restless Malik created a diversion m 
favour of Sarddr Jawuhar Singh, to whoso party ho had now 
attached himself, by raising an insurrection in his native country 
and making himself master of Mitha Tiwdna ; bnt tho expedition 
failed, and Fateh Khan, being oiocled from tho town by a Sikh 
force under Sarddr Mangal Singh, was forced to take refuge 
in Bahdwalpur, whore ho romaiuod, till the death of Him Singh, 
in 1844, allowed him to como forth from his asylum. 

Tho rest of tho Malik’s story is soon told. Dniing Jawdhar 
Singh’s brief tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unhonndod 
authority, tho services of so nnsornpulons a partisan^ being, in 
the existing state of affairs, beyond price. Bnt bod times were 
coming for tho Malik. His patron was put to death by tho 
army, and his enemies, headed by Bdjds Toja Singh and Dina 
Kdth, succeeded to power, and wore not slow in gratifying their 
malico. Ho was called on to give an account of the revenues 
of tho largo tracts of country of which ho had held the manngo- 
ment, and was brought in a dofaultor to tho extent of several 
lakhs of rupees. Unable to meet this heavy demand, ho was 
thrown into prison, whore ho remained till Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir Herbert} Edwardos, thinking he would bo of uso on 
tho frontier, obtained his liberation and ultimately, when tho 
Mooltan robollion broke out, sent him to roHovo Lieutenant 
Taylor in tho chargo of Bannu. Tho Bikh troops soon after 
broke out into open mutiny, and besieged Fatoh Khan with 
his Muhammadan levies in tho fort. ’Tho Malik hold out 
bravely, till tho supply of water failed, when, seeing that tho 
dcfonco could bo no longer protracted, bo camo out and was 
shot down while boldly challonging the best man of tho Sikhs 
to meet him in single combat. 

When this occurred, Malik Fatoh Shor Khan, tho son of 
Fateh Khan, and Malik Shor Muhammad Khan, tho son of tho 
decoasod Malik’s first cousin KAdir Bakhsb, were serving undor 
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Chapter II. Major Edwardes’ orders before Mooltan. Both did good service ; 
. — the former remaining with Major Edwardes, while the latter was 

History. detached to follow on the tracts of the Bannu force then in full 
tha^TiwiniafQmily?^ march to join Sher Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in 
his native district. In the execution of this commission, Sher 
Mnhammad Khan drove ont the Sikh garrisons, and made him- 
self master in rapid snccession of the principal towns and. strong- 
holds in this part of the country beginning with Mitba Tiwdna 
and ending with Sdhiwdl ; and added to his other services, by 
collecting a portion of the rovenne and remitting it to Major 
Taylor, who was then employed in restoring order along the 
frontier. Nor ronst the services of Malik Sahib Khan, the uncle 
of Sher Mnhammad Khan and a gallant member of this family, 
he forgotten. Ho too served with Major Edwardes’ Irregulars, 
and was afterwards employed with Snrdur Langar Khan of 
SAhiwdl and others, in putting to flight the force headed by the 
rebel Bhai Mahar&j Singh, and in reducing Ghiniot. In short, 
this family has always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of 
disturbance, and it is only in times of peace, when the naturally 
jealous dispositions of its members have full play, that their 
internal feuds render them a source of annoyance to all around 
them. 


_ After the fall of Mooltan and the overthrow of the Sikhs at 
Gujrdt, the Tiwdna Malika had time to look about them. They 
knew that they were to be rewarded, but the question was, who 
was to receive the lion’s share ns the head of the tribe ? Sher 
Muhammad Khan claimed the turban, as the descendant of the 
elder branch, while Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on tho 
acknowledged pre-eminence of his fsther, Fateh Khan. The 
dispute was eventually^ settled through the mediation of friends. 
It was decided that in point of rank they should beonnn 
equality one with the other, aud that in all tho material 
benefits that might accrue to them as representatives of tho 
tribe, both should share alike, and this agroomeut has sinco 
been acted on. 


The Tiwfina Maliks were well rewarded. Soon after 
they preferred a claim to a fourth of tho rovenues of 
the^Hurpnr aud Mithfi Tiw6ua talflkfis and in oonsideration of 
their loyalty and good services, tho claim was admitted, and 
villages yielding Bs. 6,000 a year wero granted in jdgir to 
® them and their heirs in perpetuity. In 

grants, life pensions of Its. 6,000 and 
as. 6,240 were conferred respectively on Maliks Fateh Sher 
and Sher Muhammad Khan ; a pension of Rs. 480 a year 
was, at the same tune, granted to Malik Sfihib Khan. Lastly 
services during the mutinies, the Maliks obtained tho 
Sher Khan and Sahib Khan 
hundred rupees each, and Malik Sher 
Muhammad Khan one of sis hundred rupees. To these 
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Gubstantial gifts was annexed tbo mncli coveted andhiglily Chapter II. 
prized title of Khan Bnlifidnr. 

It is now time to return to Sarddr Kateh Khan of Sdhiwdlj uistoty ot the 
who was left a prisoner at Lahore. In accordance with his usnal Bdhiwfil chiefs, 
custom, Bunjit Singh after a while released his prisoner, giving 
liim ajdqir first in Jliang and then in Ahmadabad, near Find 
Dddan Khan, stipulating, however, that Fateh Khan was to 
remain at Court. Dnt, after a life of independence, tho Biloch 
Chief was ilLfitted to play tho courtier, his prond spirit chafed 
at the confinement, and, like tho Tiwdnn Malik, he was tempted 
to strike a blow for independence. Ho applied to tho Nawdb of 
Mnnkera for assistance. Tho request was favourably enter- 
tained, and the two chiefs, with their combined forces, actually 
started to attempt tho recovery of Sdhiwdl. But fear of the 
consequences to himself of failnro overcamo thoNawdb’s dosiro 
to assist his fellow clansman, and abandoning Fateh Khan to 
his fate, ho preoipitatoly fotreated to his stronghold of Mankern. 

Fateh Khan, seeing that he had committed himself beyond 
power of recall, and that now ho had nothing to hope for from 
Banjft Singh, fled to Mooltan, and soon after took refugo in 
Bah/iwalpur, where ho died in 1819. 

Langar Khan, the son of tho deceased chief, a lad of four- 
teen years of age, was loft a pensioner on the bountjr of tho Nawdb, 
and remained at Bahdwalpur till 1822, when Rnnjlt Siugh hear- 
ing, while on n visit at Mooltan, that Fateh Khan was dead, sent 
for Langar Khan, and gave him a jagir of two thousand rupees 
a year with a personal allowniico of three rupees a day. The 
jugir was afterwards (in 1838) increased to three tlionsand 
rupees, and tho allowance to five rupoes a day. Langar Khan 
»vith his men formed part of the Sikh contingent which, under 
Ciiptnin (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, accompanied General 
McCaskill’s division in Bollock’s advance on Kdbul. Langar 
Khan also served with distinction under Major Edwordes’ orders 
during the hlooltan rebellion. After annexation, as a reward for 
thcKo services, tho family jugir valued at throe thousand rupees 
a year, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of twelve 
hundred rupees granted to Langar Khan. TJjis Chief diod in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1862 by tho oldest of his 
threo sons Mnhammad Haiut Khan. 

There is yet one sot of circumstances to bo referred to, and LimJm familf. 
then tho early history ot tho principal families ot this part of 
the country may bo said to bo complete. It will bo romomborod 
that on Ahmad Shah’s final retirement, tho Suknr Ghakias, 
under tlm grandfather of Ranjit Singh, possessed themsolvos of 
the greater part of tho Salt range. The status in this respect 
remained undistnrbod till 1827, whep tho members of this 
confederacy, among whom tho conquered tract had been 
originally parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, 

Ranjft Singh resumed their shares and divided them among 
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his favourites; the Sun taluka falling to the shai'o of Hari 
Singh, by vvliom it was held till his death in 1837. On the 
occurrence of this event, it ^va8 given by the Mahfirdja to 
'his old friend and playfellow, and afterwards one of the 
most successful of his Generals, Surdar Gurmukh Singh, Lamba, 
aud it was one of the few gifts of which this bravo old man 
had not been despoiled by the envy and hatred of the Jammu 
family when we took the country. The majority of the villages 
constituting the talvka were then resumed, but the estate of 
Nanshahra worth rather more than four thousand rupees a year, 
was released in perpetuity. Sardar Gurmukh Singh died in 
1853, and was succeeded by his son, A.ttar Singh. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is token from 
the Fnnjab Mutiny Beport. Sbahpur was then the hoad- 
qnarters of the customs line in connection with the Salt range. 
Mr. Wright, the Collector of Customs, brought to the assistance 
of Mr. Onseley, Deputy Commissioner, a very valuable rein- 
forcement in the shape of 100 of the men of the preventive 
service, who being all armed and natives of tbe Punjab or else 
Patlidns, created a valuable counterpoise to tbe mutinous 
company of tbe 46tU Native InfanUy, which formed the treasury 
guard. The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through the 
district on their way from Jhelam to Dera Ismail Khan caused 
a panic amongst the people of Shalipur. Strange rumours 
began to circulate obout these men, valuables wore buried, 
people became unsettled, and tbe Commanding Officer of the 
regime'ut feared to come through Sbahpur while the company 
of tho 46th was there, expressing n hope that Mr. Ouseley had 
not much treasnre under his care. On tho evening of the 22nd 
May a strong guard of police marched into the treasury with 
three European officers of the station, and took possession of nil 
the surplus money, amounting to Rs. 2,50,000. Part of this 
was forthwith sent towards .Thelam and part towards Dera Ismail 
Kban. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhelam consignment was recalled ; but the move which took 
it in the first instance from the 46th wns a most ably planned 
one, as the Hindustani troops were at tho same time turned 
out of the treasury fort, which was garrisoned hy the police 
battalion, fortified and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply 
drinking water. 


At one time the villages of tbe Bdr were said to be in an 
unquiet state. Mr. Ouseley posted ten polioe horse on tho con- 
fines of the tract of land so-called, and as no mutiny of tho 
sepoys took place in the district, the wild tribes remained 
peaceful even when their brethren in the Mooltan division broke 
o* a portion of tbe 9tli Irregular Cavalry 
affected this oouatry so far as that it called out the Deputy 
Commissioner, two or three of the customs officers, and a number 
Of the police. The mutineers were pursued by the polioe; the 
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eoldtory and district officers ot firo or sis districts wero on thoir 
trail and gave them no rest until Captain Ilookin came np with 
them in the Jhang district and cm thorn np. A Hindustani 
clerk in Iho enstoms office was dctoctod in an attempt to unite 
Hindus and Muhammadans against onr Government. Ho was 
apprehended, convicted and punished. 

- A forco of local levies was raised, thus affording vont to tho 
warliko spirit of tho martial tribes of tho district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably wonld have fretted ns had not a logiti* 
mate object been given, thorn on which to spend their strength. 

Of these levies upwards of 1,000 horso wore raisod from among 
tho Tiwnuiis alone ; and Mr. Oascloy doscribos his relief at thoir 
doptarturo ns great. 

Probably thoro is no district in the Punjab tho torritorial 
limits and constitution of winch liavo nndorgono so many changes chnnEoi. 
ns that of Sliabpur. At annexation, tho whole of tho Cliaj 
Doilb, from tho boundary of tho Jammu territory to tho junction 
of tho rivers Jholain and Glicniib, was placed tindor tho chargo 
of 3Ir. G. 0, Bayloy, and admiuistorod by him as one district. 

But tho charge was found too extonsivo. Accordingly, in 
.Juno of tho same year (1849), this tract of country was divided 
and formed into the two districts of Gujritt and Shahpiir ; tho 
latter comprising the four Icdrddrahtps of Midni, Bhora, Sithiwiil 
and Kiidirpiir, to which word added tho threo lowest tails ol tho 
hirddrship of Kiidirnbad, vis,, Midli, Alimadnaggar and Kdlowdl 
on tho Chondb. As tiino wore on, howovor, and our acqunhit- . 
anco with tho newly conquered country boenmo closer, defects 
were discoverod in tho first apportionments of torrilory into 
circles of administration, and in respect to Shnlipnr and tho 
surronuding districts speedily led to cli<ingGs. Tho first took 
place in 1851, when tho whole tahsfl ofKudirpur was traDsferrod 
to Jhang, on tbo ground that tho laluMs of which it was oom- 
posed had always boon subordinate 'to that place, tliat it was 
more convouioutly situated with respect to tho hoad-quurtors of 
that district, and that the inhabitants woro cliielly Sidls, closely 
connected with others of tho same tribo in Jhang. For some* 
what similar reasons, tho laluha of Khnshdb was mado over to 
Shahpnr from Lciah, from tho commcucomonl of tho financial 
year 1853-54, and tho following year saw tho transfer back to 
ibis district of tho Faruka ildka. 

Tho district now consistod of the three tahsils of Bhora, Cmisiilniipnoriho 
Sdhtwdl, and Kdlowdl, of which all but the narrow strip made ‘I'Birlct in 1853-54 
up of tho trans-Jliolam parpands of KInisbdb, Girot and Janra, 
attached to tho Sdhiw&l tahsil, woro situated between that river 
and tho Chondb. Presently, howovor, fnrthor nddilions woro 
mado to tho district. Early in tho year 1857, as tho Chiof 
Commissionor was marching across tho Sind-Sdgar Doub, tho 
loading men of Mitlia Tiwdna came to him in a body praying 
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Chapter II. that the iahiln in)<tht bo transferred to Shah])ur ; urging as 
their reason for dosiiing tho change tho great distance from tho 
rti, head -quarters of thoir own district (Leiah), and tho compara- 
district* in *1863-54 of Shahpur. Tho application was favourably 

and thereafter. entertained, and the transfer took place from tho commence- 
ment of that financial year. A. still moro important revision 
of torritorial jurisdictions was made during this year. Adifiicnlty 
had always been ovpcricncod in providing for tho cSectnal 
administration of that portion cf tho Sind-Sfigar Donb which 
lay within a radius of 50 miles from Kdlnbagh. Circumstances 
originally led to the selection of Ildwalpindi, dholam^ and Leiah 
as sites for stations, and between those places tho intervening 
territory was parcelled out in 1848 as best it mierht bo ; but soon 
it became apparent that they were far too remotely situated to 
allow of tho osoroiso from them of an efficient control over 
this tract ; and a proposition to create a fourth district having 
been negatived on tho score of expense, tho result, as regards 
this district, was tho transfer to it from Jhelam of the following 
taltihas and villages : — ' 


changes. 


In the Salt 
range. 


Worth 0/ 
d,/(o. 


South of 
ditto. 


/TLc nholc ot inlnka Stin 

... 39 vUInges 

j ,1 II 


Kkabakki .„ 

••• 9 tt 

(pnit of 

)» 

Klirpnr Solili 


r 11 ot 

)» 

Jnbbi 

•*. 8 

<TlionIio1o of 

tl 

Ujfil 

• M 13 || 

^Forl of 

it 

F.ikkbni 

... ^ 

rThc nholoof 

tl 

Ivntbn 

It* 3 

tPrat of 

>» 

Ahmadabtiil 

tti 0 1) 


A foarth tahsfl 
cieatod. 


1 n ^*1 eisty-fivo villages, paying a rovenuo of nearly a 
lakh of rupees. 

^boso extonsivo additions to tho area of tho district trans- 
JUolam, having rendered tho creation of a fourth' tahsil on that 
Bide Oi the rivor absolutely neoass.iry, tho rooontly transferred 
tract were formed into a now fiscal division, which roooivod tho 
name of the Jdba tahsil from tho small village of that name in 
e oatt range, whore tho hoad-quartors wore ostablishcd. 
± rom this tune the limits of tho district remained unaltered till 
tno year 1861, when the revision of establishments led to tho 

distribution of its vil- 
1 the latter a sub- 
Jhang district. Tho last and most import- 
’ 862 , whou tho taluka oi 
iSa Bannu, tho Pakkhar 

^ Nikki, was cutoff and at- 
tached to tho Mianwali tahsil of that district, and tho romainder 
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of tho Jj'iba tabsll lyinp north of the Salt mngo was transfer- Cha pter II. 

red to Jhclatu. These interchanges of territory between Shah- Hiatory. 

pnr and tho surrounding districts necessitated a complete re- , 

modelling of tlio interior fiscal divisions, which was cffcotod by remodcllcil. 

forming tho whole of tho country still nltactied to tho district 

trans-Jhclnm into one tnhsll, the head-quarters being moved to 

Khushdb ; and by tho transfer from the Bhorn to tho Sdhiwdl 

tnhsll of an equivalent for tho villages which had been ndded to 

tho former on the brenking-up of IhoKnlowiil tnhsil, ns described 

above; at tho same time, ns y/ihiw/il was now no longer centrical, 

tho head-quarters of that tabsll were removed to Slmhpnr. 

In 1877-78 tho following villages were transferred from tho SntoqnonlclsnBcs, 
Shnhpiir to tho GnjrAuwuln district ; — 


(1) Tlinf1<ta}tntlaliiniTnln, 

(2) nnrirntlo, 

(.S) Chli'ini SultXn, 


(I) Clihani ItMinint Kbnn, 
(r.) CMinni Mfr Mnlismmt, 
(fi) nnrj (•liniis, 


and in 1880-81 the two villages, Uurj Knhina and Bnrj Jaw^lyn, 
wore Imnsforrcd toGnjraiiwdIn. to which district tho^ originally 
belonged, but had been cut od and attached to this in 1877'78. 

Somo conception of tho development of tho distriot sinco Dordopment sisco 
itcamo into our hands may bo gathered from Tnblo No. II, anoomtlon, 
which gives somo of tho leading statistics for five-yearly periods, 
so far ns tlioy aro available ; while most of Iho other tables 
appended to this work givo comparntivo figures for tho last few 
years. In tho case of Table No. II, it is probablo that tho 
figures aro not always strictly compnmldo, tlioir basis not being 
ilio same in all oases from one period to another. But tho figures 
may bo accepted as showing in general terms the nntnro and 
extent of tho advance made. So far ns statistics go, it may - 
bo snmraod up briefly ns follows. In tho last half century tho 
population of tho district has doubled ; the area tinder cultiva- 
tion and tho area under irrigation have trebled ; tho number of 
cattle, sheep and goats has more than doubled, while tho number 
of camels is probably much the siinio as it was ; roads havo 
been mudo throughout tho district, and it ia now crossed by 
a railway ; prices of agricnltnral produce have more than 
donliicd. yet tlio land-reyoniio has only been raised from about 
four lakhs to six, and tho value of tho proprietary^ rights in tho 
land, which at annexation was practically nil, is now about 
three crorcs of rupees. 

The following tnblo shows tho Deputy Coininis.sionors who 
have held oharge of tho district since annexation with tho 
period of their charge omitting periods of less than three 
months ; — 
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Knmc. 

Date of nssnmiDg 
charge. 

Data of rclintinisli. . 
ing charge. 

Total 
period of 
charge in 
years and 
decimals. 

Mn] Vr. C. Blioli 

Annexation 


1 25tU December 18o2 

8 8 

„ G. E. nollmgs ... 

Qlli January 

18SS 

SOlh May 18CG 

31 

Mr. Goro OnBeley 

8lBt May 

1S5G 

Gth March 18G0 

38 

„ D G. Macnabb .. 

10th March 

18C0 

20th Augnel 18G1 

1-1 

Capt. J B. Smjly ... 

21st August 

18C1 

25th Deccuibci 18GI 

03 

„ 11 J. Uancs 

2SGth Dccciubei 

ISGl 

23th July 1802 

07 

„ W. G. Dai ica 

2Cth July 

1882 

11th Decomher lbC7 

SS 

„ J. W. II Jolinstono 

12th Dccembei 

18C7 

ICth May .IbTO 

2 1 

„ K 1*. Giiriloii . 

27th M 

1870 

XOth Novcinbci 3670 

03 

„ EC C’oibyu 

lltli Noicmhei 

1870 

8th 3Iaich 1872 

Sec bslonr. 

n. P. Nisbtt 

0th M'licli 

1872 

lit DecumbLi 1872 

07 

Col II. A. D«jcr 

2iic1 1)t c cmLei 

1872 

20tb Mnich 1S7G 

33 

Capt. E. C. Coibyn 

27th March 

187G 

dth Soptcnibci 187‘> 

See betou 

Ml J. Frizelle « ... 

13th Dccctubci 

1879 

IStli Jnnu.ii> 1882 

21 

lit -Cal E C Coibju .. 

ICtli Jauuniy 

1882 

2Cth I'thi II 11 V 1881 

08 

Mr. J. Vi GflrJinci 

2Gtil IVbiiiaiy 

18S4 

2lBt Octobei ISSb j 

27 

„ J WiUoii .. 

22nd Octoboi 

IbSG 

18th July 1S8S j 

See bcluir. 

„ M. r O’Dwjcr 

19th Jnl) 


17th Dccciiiber 18SS 

0 1 

„ J. Wilson 

IStli DLConihsi 

18SB 

ISth Apiil 1800 

Seo bclov. 

Capt r. W. Egoiton 

14th Apiil 

1890 

28th October 1600 

0*5 

Mr .1. Wilson . ... 

29th Octohpi 

1800 

30th Noicmhcr 18'13 

Cl 

„ A Biidaes 

1st Dccomboi 

isoa 




0£ the early oilicoiB those who are best romomberccl are 
Mr. Gore Ouseley, who conducted the first regular sottlomcut 
of the cis-Jhelam tract and held charge of the district duiiug 
the Mutiny, and Captain (now Sir W, G.) Davies who completed 
the first regular settlement of the Khnsbtib talisil, rc-orgauiscd 
the nbole system of tbe rovouuo administration, constructed 
many of tbe roads, encouraged the excavation of canals, and 
impiovcd the towns. Several villages have bepu named after 
him, and of all its English rulcis, ho has loft tbe btiongest 
impress on tbe district. 
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Table Ko. V ^ives Fopnrato sJati«fic3, for c.ach tnbsll and for 
tliu n'bolo (liiitrict, of tlio total area (cnlliratcil, cnlturablc and 
crop]ir<l}, of llic to(:t1 |uipii)ation (iirkan niid rural), of its 
tfi<-tribnti(iii over area, of tliu iiibabitetl vill.a};t'<! clnicilled acconl* 
inj' to the puptilatioii tlicy cciitlaiii, nii<l btftiy of tlio iiutnborof 
occupied liousp.'i and resident faniilics, svhicli are piven Fcpamtciy 
for towns and villapei. Tliu nundte-r «f occupied lionnes in each 
town is {'ivoii in 'I'nble No. Xliif I. Their total ptipnl.tlioii wan 
as follow.-; in IS'.U ; — 


K.itne at ionii. 

t 

t 

1 

Total. 

Mate*. 

rcmnlci. 

Sli^n! 

1 

t 

** t 

7,1 1!' 

.a,C',s» 

.’t.nyj 

Illiem .. 

1 

*.4 ) 

17.tl:3 

a,07t> 

B,-ttO 

Sliahpnr town 

1 

4.4 1 


’j:mo 

’ a, 137 

SIi3li|inr riril ItnrK 


i:,sw 


net 

SoiLitrM ... •< 

> 

t'.aio 

, 4,5r,0 

4,CC0 

Khustnl/... •* 

( 

n.ssc 1 

! r,,Kij 

4,800 


The Ptatintics for llio district ns a whole pivo the following 
fignres 


CfytnMrf 

l^ 9 l« 


{ rmnim 
Milc^ 
fVmalc* 

Avcf»Ke rural KrTi!!*!*- «« .«• 

I)'), tcUl iXti iiUilMi Txr riffarr oi4«t ion n 

tin**?*** KT ,» 

(TO-' 

Knmlifr tt rtjlilt'il hmlllt i Kr wcui.lcJ liO'i«« { ... 

llonibtr ef j«i'on» |«f wcuiiled liflWn '’'{TorriiP"! 
KamUr cf ptn-inn |«:r f*nilly J xgmw ' , . i!! 


s;-;o 

M-W 

WM 

ni3 

II 

w 

79 

Ml 

4U 

IIH 

Itl 

l*ln 

4 ‘Sl 

m 

3*91 


fVJ 

CW 

iw 

r. 

lOi 

(a 

cni 

417 

V/J 

112 

I'lft 

)* 2 n 

rrin 

4*75 

4 *W 


* Tbo remnrkn In tlifi 0>ctioD are tnkrn priucliialljr from tlio Oeuiii) Iteporl 

at IB'itl, niid refar to Ibe rtatlntlct of tiintyrar, 
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Chapter III) A> 
Statistical* 

Distribationof 

popnlHtioa. 


The total population of the ilistrict and its density per 
square mile of cultivated area at different periods will bo scon 
from the following table : — 


Pate of Census. 

Popn’ation. 

Increase per cent. 

Total 

cnitiTalion, 

sqaaro 

miles. 

Density per 
sqnare 
mile oC 
cnili- 
rution. 

Sines last 
•otllcmcnt. 

Ppr 

annum. 

1855 

309,900 


s.t 

476 

636 

1868 

308,288 

22 

i-y 

602 

S56 

1881 

421,508 

14 

M 

820 

514 

1891 

493,588 

1? 

1-7 

086 

501 


Cultivation has increased so much more rapidly than 
population that at each snocessivo Census, nlthongh tho total 
population bos shown a large increase, tho density per square 
mile of cultivation has been less than at the previous Census ; 
and when tlio great development of irrigation from wells, canals 
and embankments is taken into account, it is clear that tho pros- 
perity of the district as measured by tho amount of produce 
per head of population has experienced a great and steady 
increase. 


The distribution of the population over the difToront 
physical divisions of tho district will bo aeon from tho following 
atatomont 


Dintity of population 
ptr tqwrt mile of 


Tract. 


Cheoab vnllo; 

Bar Upland 

Jbeltim Talley 

Am vrell tract ... .•• ... ... 

Thai desert ... ... 

hlohfir ... ... ... ... ... 

Salt range 

Total district 



Total area. 

GuUivuted 

area. 


18.<> 

4S9 


55 

003 


261 

655 


0.3 

335 


H! 

511 


70 

378 


103 

478 



101 

501 


The Bgurea for density per square mile of total 'area show 
how muoh denser the population is in the Jhelam and Chendb 
river valleys with their facilities, for cultivation than in the 
dry uplands, -the Jhelam valley having a density of 261 per 
square mile, or about the same as that for tho districts of Lahore 
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•md KarnAl, wliilo llio Bnr upland has only 55, and tho Thai Chapter III, A. 
desert only 16 persons to the sqnaro mile. Thq Thai comprises statistical, 
more than a fifth of the total area of thq district, but contains Diiiribntion of 
little more than a thirtieth of the population. popuintioo, 

Tho density per square mile of cnllivntcd area is highest 
in tho BAr upland, rvhero tho population still depend more on 
the produce of their great herds of cattlo than on their fields, 
and very high oven in the Thai desert with its shepherd 
popnlation. In tho Jlielam valley with its largo ngricultnrnl 
villages it is 555 per square mile, or ns high ns for tho 
Ludhiana district, or tho old Delhi division. It is lowest of 
all in tho Ara well tract, whero less than half tlio area under 
cnllivnlion produces a crop in a year, and in the Mohfir tract, 
whero also large areas nro left unsown in drj' years. No part 
of tho district can bo said to bo oror-popnlatod. Captain 
Davies at last settlcincnt dwelt upon what ho considered to bo 
the over-population of tho Salt range, but notwithstanding 
tho increase of population since ho wrote, the density per 
sqnnre mile of cultivation in that tract is only 473, which is loss 
than flint for the whole district and less than that for tho n-holo 
I’nnjab ; and socinf' that tho cultivated land of tho Salt range 
is exceptionally fertile, it cannot bo said that tho population thoro 
is excessively over-crowded. 

Tho proportion of rural popnlation to total population , Distribnlion over 
increased from 87*8 per cent, in 1881 to 89-3 por cent, in 1891, “““ ▼'■toges. 

so that tho population of tho villages is increasing faster than 
that of tho towns. The same fact may lio stated in another 
way. Tho population of tho present six towns inorcased from 
48,855 in 1881 to 52,832 in 1891, an inorcaso of only 8 por 
cent, against an increaso of 17' por cent, in total population. 

Tho gradual growth in tho sir.o of villages is shown by tho 
following figures : — 
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Chapter III, A. Tbo number of villages of caoli size, except tlioso below 600 
-r~: in population, lias incroasod considerably, ^yhioh shows that tlio 

Statistical. inercaso of population has boon pretty ovonly distributed over all 
Disiribulion oror villages. Tlio number of iiiliabitcd villages and towns 

was an n agea. increased from 657 to 706, and tbo average population per 
town or village from 642 to 699, wliioli is much nbovo the 
average for the Province (590). It must bo noted, however, that 
many of those so-callod “villages” are in reality very largo 
estates or townships, and that their population is often not collect" 
edinono “village” in the English sense of the term, much of it 
being found in liamlots situated at some distance from the 
parent village. This is especially the case with tlio largo estates 
in the Mohivr at the foot of tho Salt range, whore the parent 
villago is generally found close to the foot of tho hill with 
several outlaying hamlets up on tho hill or out on tho plain, all 
within tho boundaries of tho ostato and thorofore included in 
tho " vilago” for Oonaua purposes. Again, in the river valleys 
it is common for tho owners of a well situated sonio distacco from 
tho villago to build huts at tho well, and practically to live 
there with their cattle. So that tho population is not so closely 
grouped together as would appenr from tho high average per 
village. In tho Bar and Thai, however, although tho pastoral 
people wander considerable distances from tho villago with their 
cattle, it is not usual for them to establish a fixed residence 
away from the villago, and their homos are, ns a rule, closely 
grouped together into comparatively largo villages. 

birth^faw of popn^ Abstract No. 77 of tho Punjab Consus Report of 

lation. 1891 it appoars that tho Shnhpur district attracts a smaller 

proportion of immigrants than do most districts of tho Province ; 
for the percentage of persons born in tho district to its total 
population was 92-6 in 1891 (in 1881 it was 937), w’hllo for tho 
whole Province tho similar poroontago was only 88 por cent, in 
1881 and 87 per oent.in 1891. Tho total numhor of immigrants 
compares as follows: — 


Consuii. 

TOTAI, IMHIOSANTS. 

Ooth Bcycs. 

Males, 

rcinalcB. 

••• ••• ••• »** 
1801 •«« ,,, 

2G,141 

36,078 

13,003 

17,41-1 

13,338 

10,361 


It is to ho noticed that tho number of immigrants has 
greatly incroasod, and that among thorn tho proportion of 
foinalos to males has greatly increased. Of tho total number 
of immigrants only 1,061 oamo from ontsido tho Punjab, and 
only 287 from outside India, so that apparently Sboihpur has 
no strong attraciaon for foroignors. 
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Taking now only the figures for migration between Chapter III, A. 
Slinbpur and other districts within the Province, it appears .TTT • , 
from Abstract No. 79 appended to the Punjab Census Iteport Statistical, 
that while Shabpur got 36,6 1 7 immigr.-ints from those districts, it birth-^crof pop>^ 
sent them out 36,9J7, a net loss by migration of 1,310, or about lationr 
•3 per cent, of the total population. Tablo No. VI gives a 
detail of this migration by districts ; from whioh it appears that 
iShahpnr has received more immigrants than emigrants from the 
neighbouring districts of Jhelam, Jhang, Gnjrat and Gujinn- 
wnla, as well as to a small extent from Sialkot, and has given 
more than it has received to each of the other districts of the 
Province. The figures may bo abstracted as follows : — 



Imuigsakts. 

1 Emicrasts. 

OlSTBICTS. 

TotflI. 


Fomales. 

Toinl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Jhelam, Jhang, Gnjrat 
and GujriniTdln. 

30,475 

13,701 

1G,G84 

20.27C 

8,022 

12,254 

Other districts of tboj 
Frorineo. 

6,203 

3,623 

2,SS6^ 

16,651 

10,305 

6,705 


It appears from this abstract that about five.sixtbs of the 
immigrants into Shabpur came from the four adjoining districts 
named, and that fonr-seventbs of the emigrants have gone to 
those districts. It is also to bo noticed that in the case both of 
the immigrants from, and emigrants to, those four districts Iho 
number of females is largely in excess of the males, indicating 
that the character of the migration is largely wliat has been 
described as " reciprocal,” and is much of it due to exebnugo 
of women in marriage between the districts ; wboreas in the 
case of the other districts of the Province the number of males 
is much larger than the number of females among the immigrants 
and is nearly double the number of females among the emigrants, 
indicating the temporary character of the migration, consisting, 
as it largely does, of males who have gone afield in search of 
employment', leaving their women and children at home. There 
was nothing markedly abnormal in the state of the district at 
the Census of 1891 ; tbo harvest was everywhere good and 
fodder plentiful and the people were very few of them away 
from home except those employed in the army and other occu- 
pations outside the district ; and there were no great works 
goiog on in the district to attract labourers from outside. So 
that the population was normal oscept in one respect, viz., that 
owing to tho devastation caused by locusts in the Jhchini 
district to the north, a considorablo hnmber of rcsidonts of 
Jhelam had como into this district temporarily in search of 
work and food. - - 
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Chapter III, A. Tho largo excose of immigration over emigration ( 1 0,1£)9) for 
•— the adjoining districts of Jhelam, Jhang, Gujriit and Gujruuwdia 
Statistical- already noticed is no doubt mainly duo to the rajiid development 
birth?Tace”of popa^ cultivation and irrigation in the Shalipur district since 1870, 
lation. 17111011 has attracted numerona now settlers from those districts. 

At first they would leave their womcn-folk behind, but gradually 
ns they settled down they would send for their wives and 
daughter.*!, and got new wives for their sous from near tho old 
home. So that tho numbers and population of tho female immi- 
grants would iucrcaso, and this tho figures show to have actually 
happened. 


Increase of popa* 
lation. 


According to tho different enumerations of the population 
which have boon made since tho district came under British 
rule, tho total number of persons in tho district and in each 
tahsil has been as follows. (Tho boundaries of the district and 
of the various tahslls are practically tho same as they were in 
18(38 and 1881, tho only change being that between 1868 and 
1881, an area of 8 square miles with a population of 508 persons 
was cot off from Bhera and transferred to Gnjrdnwdla district, 
and that since 1881 a further area of less than a square mile 
with a population of 92 persons was also transferred from Bhera 
tahsfl to Gujrfinwala) 



TOTAt rOl-OlATION IS 

[XCRBAEB rCR CCHT, Jir,TWeE.N' 

Tahsii?. 

1865. 

1808. 

1881. 

1801. 

1855 

nnil 

1808. 

18CS 

nnd 

1831. 

1881 

nnd 
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Bberti 

tM 

139,210 

1C7,2CC 

195, G82 


20 

17 

Shabpnr 

... 

103,00/ 

122,033 

140,370 

... 

18 

19 

Hknshfib 

... 

125,403 

131,016 

161,027 

... 

6 

IS 

Total Oistticl 

302,700 

303,288 

421, 5as 

498,588 

22 

14 

17 


For the district ns a whole the population has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate ever since 1855, and is now returned aS 
nearly two-thirds as much again ns it was 36 years ago. Tho 
rate of increase shows no signs of diminishing and is indeed 
considerably higher for tho last 1 0 years than for tho previous 
13. For the last 10 years the percentage of increase has 
been much tho same for all three tahsils, but if wo take tho last 
23 years together, tho rate of increase has boon nearly double 
in Bhera and Shalipur what it has boon in tho Khushdb tahsil, 
so that while in 1868 Khushdb tahsil contained 34? per cent, of 
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the total population of the diatriot, it non contains only 81 per 
cent. The reason of this, no doubt, is the great development of 
irrigation from canals and wells which has taken place in the 
cis Jhelam tahsils uf Bhera and Bbahpur, and has attracted 
population from the more arid EhuShfib tahsil, as well as from 
outside the district. 

According to the birth and death statistics the number of 
births recorded during the ten years 1881 to 1890, inclusive, was 
169,401 and the number of deaths 117,846, giving an average 
annual birth-rate of 87 per thousand, and death-rate of 26 per 
thousand, and a net increase from this cause of 51,555 persons. 
The statistics arc not quite trustworthy, as probably many 
births and deaths escape registration, but they are certainly 
not exaggerated and probably the number of unregistered deaths 
is comparatively small, the defect being chiefly in the registra- 
tion of births and especially of female births (the total number of 
female births for the ten years is only 78,919 against 90,482 
male births). According to the statistics for birth-place 
already qucted/ the number of persons born out of the district 
but resident in it was 26,141 in 1881, and is now 86,678, a 
gain of 10,537 persons by immigration in the ten years. Yet 
asalready stated the fignros in Abstract Ho. 79 appended to the 
Punjab Census Beport show that as between the Shahpur district 
and the other districts of the Punjab, Shahpur showed in 1891 
a net loss by migration of 1,310, so that apparently the increase 
of total population between 1881 and 1891 cannot be largely 
due to excess of immigration over emigration. We are thus 
forced to the conclusion that the birth statistics are defective to 
a serious extent. If we take the female births as having in 
reality been equal to the male births, this will give an increase on 
the ten years’ 6gures of 1 1,563 births, and make the excess of 
births over deaths for the ten years 63,118, while the actual in- 
crease in population is 72,080, leaving 8,962 still nnaccounted for. 
The diSeronce is probably partly due to further defects in the 
number of births registered, and partly to excess of immigration 
over emigration daring the ten years. The net result is an 
increase of 17 per cent, in the Census period. It is probable 
that the population of the district will continue to increase, but 
not at the same rapid rate ; for, allhougb cultivation and irri- 
gation are still being developed, the superior attraction of 
the Oheuttb Canal in Gojriinwfila and Jhaiig is likely to divert 
the stream of migration to those districts. On the other hand, 
so soon as the Jhelam Canal is opened for the irrigation of the 
Bhera Bar, Shahpur will again experience a sndden inflow of 
immigrants and increase of popu lation. At present there is no 
likelihood of the districts becoming over-popalated, according to 
the ordinary Indian standard, though it is unfortunate that the 
people cannot secure for their posterity the higher standard of 
comfort within their reach, but tot'll multiply till they reduce 
the standard again nearly to what it was before. 


Chapter III, A< 

Statistical. 
Increase of popn- 
lation. 


SoQices of in- 
crease. 
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Ohapterllli A. Table No. XI sliows the total nnrabor of births and deaths 
■; — T . registered in the district for the j'enrs 188G to 1895, and the 
Statistical* diseases froin which most of tlio deaths resulted. The distribii- 
Births and deaths, d0,jt|,g from all cnuBe.e and of tho deaths from 

fever over the twelve months during the last five years of this 
period is shown in Tables XI A and XI H. Further details ns to 
births and deaths rogi.4tered in individual towns will be found in 
Table XLIV. 

Tho returns of biiths nnd deaths in villages, which are 
fiirnishod by poorly paid nnd illitorato vill.igo watchmon, are 
by no means accurate, though they aro graihially improving 
in accuracy. They always fall short of tho truth; and this is 
especially the case with the returns of births and particularly 
of female births. This is evident from the fact that according 
to the retnrns the average number of male births por annniii 
for the'ton-year period ending 1895 was 9,410, whilo-tho aver- 
, ago number of female births was only 8,1 9(1. Probably tho 
actual number of female birtlis was almost pqnnl to that of 
tlio male births, in which case no fewer than 12,140 female 
births remained unregistered in the ten year.s. ■ ’I'lio iiguros as 
they stand give on tho popnlation of 1891 an average annnal 
hirth-rata of 3d per thousand ; tho real figure was almost 
certainly 38 and probably 39 or 40 per thousand ; nnd seeing 
that, notwithstanding twoepijemes of cholera and one very bad 
fever year, the average donth>vabe was only 27 per thousand, it 
follows that tho population is still increasing at the average 
rate of over 10 per thousand por annnin. 

Variatioiis in tho The annual birth-rate shows variations according to tho 
ratol ™ nature of tho preceding seasons. It was lowest in 1888 (30 per 

thousand) after the sei ions drought and scarcity of 188(1-87; 
and in 1893 (30 per thousanct) after tho fatal opidomic.^ of 
cholera and fever in 18951. The rnbi ciopa of 1893 nnd 1894 
were both bumpers, and the birth-rates of 1894 and 1895 were 
the highest yet recorded, being respectively 43 nnd 40 per 
thousand per nniuim. Tho denth-rnte also varies very iiiiioli 
according to tho aeason, and especially according to the amount 
of tho autumn rains. It was very low in 1880 (19 per 
thousand), nnd in that year tho monsoon rains were much below 
average j aud again in 1895 (20 per thousand), another dry 
year. It was high in 1888 (33 per thousand) which was a dry 
year, but suffered from a cholera epidomic which carried off 8 
per thousand of tho popnlntion; nnd excessively high in 1892 (50 
per thousand) during whicli yearn cholora epidemic in the sum- 
mer cavvieil off ij per thousand of the population, ami heavy 
autumn rains cnimed a severe epidomic of fever which carried off 
• of the population As Mr. Mnclagan remarks in 

his Census Report of 1891, unusual mortality is generally due 
to water. 'I’he spread of cholera is greatly due to a scarcity of 
^**'°*' which renders the few sources of water-supply 
liable to speedy contamination ; and tho prevalence of fever is 
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almost nlirnrs <}rc to oscc-ocivo rnin. It doos not sroin to bo CliaptcrIILA- 
cnnscil by heavy floods in tbo rivors. After tlie record flood in 
tlio dhelam of .Inly 18fl3 wliicli covered llio country for v i •• • 

adi&taiico of 10 miles from the ordiimry clinnncl of tho tlnh"^ nod"* <?cath° 
river, a severo epidemic of fever wna ctpectcil, yet tliomtc.. 
aotnmn remained bcaithynnd tlio dentlftnto of IStOS was belon’ 
nvcm»o (only 20 per t honennd). 

Cliolern, tltoti»li very deadly when it dnea come, on tho Ulwaior. 
nverage of the ten years tins only carnet! olt I per thonannd 
of tho papnlaiioii per nnniim. Small-pox lhnu)'h itlways pre- 
sent is even less of n seour(»e. The most fntnl diseases nro 
those clnssotl under the head of fes'ers, to which on tin iiverape 
of years 17 per cent, of the popniaiiiiii fall victims, nnd wliiuli 
in 1892 carried off no fewer than C7 per thousand of tho 
population. 

Tho most healthy months nro rehrnnry, March nnd April “'ortslitj-. 

heforo tlm great heat hegiiis, and .tiiiy nnd AugiiHt heforc thi> 
nights get chill after the niiiip. Mn}* and .lime, tho hottest 
nnd driest months, nro on the nverngc nnhenlthy, because of tho 
clinneo of choletn, which is most deadly in those months, 
lint the most fatal months «>f nil nro those from Beptcinher to 
January when the chill nichts after tho rains nffert tho poorly- 
clad and careless people* with fever nnd pneinnoiiin. If they 
would learn tosvcarss-nnner clothing nnd tonvoid sudden changes 
of tempemtnro tho denth.rate from fever might be redneod to n 
eonKidcnnlile extent, 

Tho figures for nge, rex and civil roaditiun nro given in Acr, rrx snd cirl! 
great detail in Tables Nm. VII and VIII of tho LVnsHn Iteport eonditlon. 
of JS9I, svhilo the nutrih'Tof each sex for e.aeh religion will ho 
found in Table Xo, Vll appemled to this viduine. 

The figures fur ago are very iriaecnrato owing not to Arp. 
wilful misrepresoRlation hut In the, vagueness of the ponplu’a 
ideas ns lo tlicir nge nnd their general tendency to Halo it in 
round niifiihers. Aii regards even iimln cliihircii ntidor tlireo 
yeara of ngc, the .slntistics regarding whom ahoiild be the most 
ncciimle of all, tho following comimrison of the hirth nnd deatli 
ntatistics with (hcCeiiiiKi figtircH gives sonic Hiirprising results 
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Apparently tbe only conclusion to bo derivecl from a oompanRon 
of these statistics is that the registration of births is oven more 
defective than it is supposed to bo, for it is unlikely that there 
vrould bo any great mistake at the Census about the ages of 
snob young children, and although tho figures given abovo 
even if correct would not absohitoly correspond, yet tho differ- 
ence sbonld be the other way ; for iustanco tho number of 
children between two and three years of ago in February 1891 
should be very innoh less than the number born in 1888, To 
make a wider comparison, tho nninhor of male children returned 
at the Census in February 1891 ns below five years of ago was 
45,949j and according to the birth statistics only 44,8.52 male 
children were horn in the preceding fivo years, i.a., since 
Ist January 1886, so that even if no children had died of all 
born in those five years, the birth statistics would not 
account for the number existing. It seems to follow that our 
birth statistics are so incomplete ns to bo almost useless except 
for purposes of comparison inter sr, and that the birth-rate is 
much higher than they show. 

Taking now tho Census figures by themselves we have tho 
following comparison : — 


Undoronoyear 

From one to two years 
„ two to tbree years 
„ tbreo to four years 
I, fonr to fire years 

Total nndcr fivo years 
From five to nine iaclnsiro ... 


It is strange to find the number of children of one, two, 
three and four years of age practically equal j for if the birth- 
rate each year wore approximately tho same, death should 
make the number smaller ns age increases. The phenomenon 
is partly but not altogether accounted for by higher birth-rate 
after years of plenty than after years of scarcity, and most bo 
partly due to false returns, there being perhaps a tendency 
to state a child’s age as older than it is. 

It is noticeable that the number of female children under 
18 practically tnesame as the number of males, and 
tho difference, is not great for all under five years ‘of age. The 
same thing was observable in 1881, and it seems ns if, after nil. 
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Ibo birth-wle of tntilos is not mncli higlicr timn tlmt of femnlcB, 
nntl os if fcninlc cliil<1rcn survived tlio illncssc.s of cnrly infancy 
niniost ns well ns male.". The niini!>cr of females begins (o 
decrease in comparison witli innles after iivo yenrs of nge, nntl 
is IcBis tbau llial of mules lor every nge after. 

An amusing proof of tiio extent to wliicli tlio people bavo 
given tbeir ages in ronnti unmburs is ntforded by the follovriug 
comp.arison 
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Tiic renson of tliis alternation must bo tbat in 18SI llin ago 
returned wns tJio ago la.sl birlli.ilny, tititl in J891 tlio ngo next 
ijirth'day ptiblicd back n year, hO tlmt, for instance, n man 
who eaid bis ngo was about 50 was .sbown in 18SI an 50, and is 
shotvn in 1601 ns <f0, nntl the round iinmbors linvo tlio best of 
it in tbc Statistic.*) for 1881, nntl tbo tvorst of it in tIio.so for 
1891. This tbrotvs a doubt upon uU the ngo statistics over ten 
years of nge. 

According to tbo difiercnl Censuses the proportion of tnnlcs 
to fcij]alc.s lias licon ns follows 
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Chapter III, A> 

Statistical' 
Proportion of 
sexes. 


The gradual increase of the proportion of females to males 
is probably partly due to more complete returns of females, 
some of whom were perhaps omitted at the earlier Censuses, 
but is also partly due to the gradual colonisation of the 
district and to the immigration of more females than of 
males at all events in tho last ten years (see above), and 
perhaps partly to an improvement in the female death-rate. 
For the tahsils the proportion is largest for Khushdb, whence 
males have largely emigrated to the other tahsils with their 
developing canal irrigation, and abroad for service in tho 
army and elsewhere. It appears from tho age statistics 
that the number of female births is almost the sumo as 
the number of male births, and if this has itlways been the 
case, the only reason for the marked excess of males over 
females in the total population (apart from migration, which 
can account tor only a small fraction of it) must be that the 
female death-rate has been higher than the male. The statis- 
tics show^ that for every year after the first the number of 
felSale children is less than that of male, and for tho lator ages 
the number of women is markedly less than that of men. Ileasons 
for this are not far to seek. Althongh there is no reason to 
suspect female infanticide or systematic neglect of female child- 
ren there is no doubt that they are less valued than male children 
and not so well fed in times of scarcity. Boys and men too 
live a much more healthy out-of-door life than do girls and 
women, and tho dangers of child-bearing are a frequent cause 
of death, especially in a conntry where early marriages are 
common, and where so little medical aid or proper nursing is 
given to women at child-birth. Yet tho steady increase in the 
proportion of females to males at each successivo Census seems 
to show that tho value of femalo life is improving, aud is per- 
haps a sign of greater comfprt and greater care experienced by 
the weaker sex than was tho case in earlier and rougher times. 
After the years of infancy a girl is by no means without bor 
value in the eyes of her parents. She forms a most nsofni 
niember of the family while she remains with it, and when she 
is of mamageable age, if she does not bring in a money price, 
she can at least be bartered for a bride for one of the sons. 
After marriage, she generally forms a nseful helpmate to her 
husband, and is valued by Him, if for nothing else, at all events 
for the cost of getting her or of replacing her. Since 1881 for 
the whole district the number of males has increased by 36,471 
and that of females by 35,609. According to tho birth and 
death stahstics for the last ten years the excess of male births 
over male deatim has been 27,235, and of female births over femalo 
eaths 24,320, but as already shown the statistics are incomplete, 
espeoially for female births. The statistics for migration show 
ttere has been an increase since 1881 from immigration of 3,511 

'‘“d probably the number of persons 
fn ospeoially of males, is less in 1891 than 

in 1881. I estimate the causes of increaso as follows 
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Males. 

Females. 

Excess of birilis orer deaths 


... j 

30,000 

28,300 

Increase h; immigration 

I* B.e 

.. 

3, GOO 

7,000 

Decrease of emigration 

eea 

... 

3,000 

Eli. 


Total ... 

... 

36,500 

1 

35,500 


Talcing tlie figarea for the different religions the proportions 
are as follows : — 


Beljgiok. 

Fomnlcs 

per 

thoaeand 

males. 

NOUDER of CflILRREX PERTnOCSAN'D OF TOTAIi 
rOPDLATIOK. 

VndcT one year. 

Under five years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu 

035 

■>2 

S3 

80 

86 

Sikh 

80G 

St 

20 

00 

80 

ilfDsalmjn ' ... | 

000 

S3 

S3 

01 

01 


Chapter III, A. 
Statistical. 

Propoitioa of 
sexes. 


Sex and religion. 


Tho comparatively small proportion of females among 
Mnsalmans may he partly owing to the comparatively large num- 
ber of immigrants of that religion. The small proportion of 
females among the Sikhs is noticeablo, and also the extraordi- 
narily small proportion of female infants, already noticed for tho 
Sikhs hy Mr. Ibbctson (paragraph 704) and not easily to be 
explained. Tbore is no suspicion of femalo iiifantioido against 
tho Sikhs or any other class in this district. Tho Sikhs ara 
chiefly Arorfis and Eliatris liy caste and Bhopkoopers and money- 
lenders hy occupation. 


The figures for coujugiil condition aro'ns follows : — Conjugal comli- 

♦ lion. 


PaOFOBTION i'Kn TI1UDI<.\NU Of A I.T. 
LOKDITIOKH. 


Year. 

ITalis, 

rcmulcu. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

To 

o 

m 


*3 

a 

o 

3 

1881 • ... ... ... 

1891 .M «(, 1,'. ,,, 

681 

S81 

S7C 

375 

43 

41 

442 

450 

436 

427 

122 

114 
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Chapter III. A. Tho steadiness of the proportions is remarkaWo, especially 
^ — among the males. Among males tlio proportion of unmarried 

Statistical, is considerably liigher llinu for the Proviiico generally, owing 
Ctn;ugul coudi- jggg pi-evaleiico of the custom of early marriage, and is 

‘'®“- almost as high ns in England, where however owing to greater 

longevity the proportion of adults among the unmarried must 
be much greater than in the Punjab. Among females the 
increase in the proportion of single might be due to marrying 
at a later age, or to a higher birth-rate of late years. The pro. 
portion of single females is very much higher than for the Fro- 
vince as a whole as the custom of early marriage of females is 
not nearly so prevalent hei’e as among the Hindu population 
farther cast. 

The figures for 1891 for the different religions areas 
follows : — 


Pooronrios rut tholsand or Att coawtio.ns. 


Ueli(;iun. 

1 

1 

tc 

eS 

Married. 


Single. 

Married . 

o 

§ 

ra 

k 

Uiudu 

659 

305 ' 

•IG 

38S 

-150 

153 

Sikh 

622 

■133 

■10 

376 I 

■lOS 

120 

Uusalimlo •. •*. 

686 

3f0 

40 

-172 

421 

107 


The proportion of single males in Iho difforout religions 
points to earlier marriage of males among the Sikhs than 
among tho Hindus, and among tlio Hindus than among the 
JMtisalmnns. in tho c.aso both of Hindus and Ulusalmuns it is 
considerably higher than tho avorngo for tho Province, show- 
ing how much later males marry hero than they do farther oast. 
For females the differonco is still more striking. Only 376 
females among tbo Sikhs and 383 among the Hindus (per thou- 
sand) are unmarried, to 472 among the Musalmdns, who many 
their girls as a rulo later in life than do the Hindus nud Sikhs. 
Partly for that roason and partly oAving to tlio absoneo of 
widow-man iiigo among tho Hindus, the proportion of Avidows 
is much higher among theHindfis (153) than among the Musal- 
intins (107). As compared Avith the average for tho .Province 
hoAvover, tho proportion of singlo females is high, and of 
AvidoAvs IS loAv for both roligioiib, shoAviug that females also am 
niuii'iod later lu lifo than lor tho I'roA’iuco gouorally. 
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Tlip n^o of inarring'c i* limiiglit on! mon* clcnjly in tlio Chapter III. A 
following st.Ttement;— StatiiTical. 

The n?o of mtiY» 
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On comparing the figuroa for tlio fliffcront religion.^ to- 
gclher, it will bo fooh Iiok' w-ry ntiieli cnriicr tiinrrmgoa both of 
males and of fotnalcs tn1:o plnoo nmoiig IliiultiH niid Sikhs timii 
among Jlusalnifio". For iiislaticc, the proportion of males from 
lb to 19 still unmarried is only (155 among llindns tn SOS 
among Mosalniiins, nnd for tlio>»e between 20 nnd 2't the pro* 
portions arc Hindu S77, .Mnsnlmun >193. The .Miisaliniin males, 
however, nUinmtisly do marry alnve.t as mneh as the llindfis, for 
malc.s from 30 to >391, ho proportinns nntnnfried are Hindu 
J2‘t, MnFnlm/in 1)4. Jlis lediomble that a ruii«iderjihln num- 
ber of adult males never marry, and that even of tliose over (50 
(5 per cent, are still unmarried. Turning now to (ho fe- 
males wc find the contrast still more marked ; of girls 
between lOnnd l.'i, 313 per llinn«nnd of (he Hindus am married 
against only 97 per llionsaiid of thii Miisnlmans, nnd of (hose 
between 1.5 and 20, only 103 per Ihniisaml of the llindns nrn 
unmarried ngniii*.t378 per llious;ind of (be iMnsnInians, I’nieft- 
c.'illy every Hindu girl is iniiiried befoie she reaelii’S 20, hnl 9 
per eenl. of (ho Miisaliniin woineii between 20 nnd 25 nro Blill 
unmarried. Yet marriage of women is nbnnst ns iiniverFai among 
Mnsnlmiins .as among Hindus, nnd only one j'ereent. of tlio 
whole female popiilalioii between 30 nnd >10 are still unmarried. 
Afl a result ol earlier innrringo nninng Hindus, nnd of tboir 
objeclion to the remarringe of widows, llie pn portion of females 
wire are widows is inneb higher among Itindfin for all ages timti 
among Mnsalnians. .Mr. l''ri'/.i<lla was, 1 think, mislitkcii when 
ho said that remnrringoof widows was almost nnknown in tin's 
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district. 'I'lievo i.s notlnng in Mulinmmnclnn law or in tlio 
feeling of the people against it, and roinarringo of widows by 
nikdh is as common here among Musalmiins ns elsewhere, and 
perhaps ns common as it is in hlngland. It is a noticeable fact 
that of all persons between the ages of 30 and 40, whether 
male or female, no fewer than 84 per cent, are living in the mar- 
ried state ; this must form a remarkable contrast to the slate of 
society in England. 


On comparing these figures with those for the Punjab as n 
whole, it will be found that the age of marriage in Shnhpur 
is considerably higher than the average for the Province 
for all clashes, and especially for Musalmnns. Although 
even here nearly two-thirds of the Mii.<snlm»n girls between 
1.) and 20 are married, it may be said to bo the rule 
among the Mnsnlrniin peasantry to allow a girl to reach 
piibertj' before marriage, and unmarried women of over 
twenty years of age are innch more numerous here than in 
the east of the Province; where it may bo said to be the rule 
among all o1nsse.s, as it is among tlie llindus and Sikhs here, 
1 1 give tho_ girls in marriage before they reach the age of 
puberty, or immediately thereupon. If the girl at the time 
of marriage has not reacho.1 puberty, she generally remains in 
her fatlier’a bouse till puberty, wlien she joins her husband. 
If sbe has reached puberty before marriage, she commences to 
live with her Iiusband either at once or a few months after the 
cereinoiiy. As a conseqnence the average ago of a mother on 
beaniig her first child is coiisideriibly higher here than farther 
east, and this among other things helps to account for the 
bettefphysiqne ol the people nnd the lower death-rate among 
feinule.s. Another result of the cnsioin is that love-matches, 
which arc iiiiKnowii in the enst of the Province, are not tiucoin- 
mou hero. A grown-up girl frequently refuses to bo bound by 
tlio^ wislies of her reliitives, nnd elopes with the man of her 
choice.^ In such cases a custom bns grown up of her giving in 
a potitioii to the District Magistrate announcing the fact of her 
iniirrying tlio man of her own free will nnd against the wish of 
hei ic.iitiyes. Liiifjvtnnatel^" it is not only unmarried women 
who exercise this rtglit of choice, for clopomonts by married 
women with tlie f.ivonred lover are not nncomtnon ; ntid iti both 
cases the reliitives genoraily resent the nefinn, and either bring 
a cnintiinl or civil suit for the seduction, ns they term it, or seek 
0 leroter lier bj’ main foico, so that this ronipiirativo freedom 
or tlie women lead.s to numerons cases in our (Jonrts and gives 
feeling. It is now pretty generally under- 
1 1 iinraorried woman chooses to elope and niarry 

y Unlnimmadan law the man she has chosen, our Courts will 
tnnintam the connection, so that probably women are in this 

than^formerly PO"’e«- of their relatives 
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The number oi married females per hundred married males 
for the different religions is as follows:— 


Bsliciok. 

Marrird females per 
IIONDRBD MARRIED 
MALES IK 

1881. 

1891. 

Zftndu tea «>• tee 

Ill 

109 

Sikh 

05 

103 

esi ene aei ete een eee 

104 

103 

Total 

105 

104 

• 




There is thus no marked change in this respect for the 
population as a whole, and if allowance be made for the nnm> 
her of married men in the district at the time of the census 
whose wives were elsewhere, which in a developing district is 
likel7 to he larger than the number of married women whose 
husbands were elsewhere, and again, it allowance be made for 
the number of men, who have more than two wives, it will be 
seen that the proportion of married men who have mure than 
one wife alive must he very small. In fact it is very unusual 
for a man to marry nguiii during his wife’s lifetime unless 
he has lost hope of iinving a son by her, and even then it is 
comparatively few men wlio can afford the Insnry of a second 
wife, and care tn incur the additional domestic expense and 
trouble she will bring. Perhaps it is for this reason that the 
proportion of married women to married men among the Hindfis 
who are usually richer, is higher than among the Mnsalm&ns. 
As regards the actual practice of polygamy there is no great 
difference between Hindus and Musalmdns. 


Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, desf- 

mntes and lepers in the 
district. The proportions 
pei^ 10,000 of either sex for 
each of .these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. 

The term insanity iu- 
clndes all cases of what 
would ordinarily bo termed 
" nnsoniidness of mind,” and 
when this is tahen into account it is extraordinary how little 
insanity there i-< 'in the district compared with that in western 
countries, for insraiice, in England and Wales, where the similar 
proportion of ins.ine persons is 31 for males, and 33 for females. 


' Infirmity. 

llillps. 

Females 

Tnsnno 

•'('5 

2 

Blind 

40'2 

47 7 

Denf and dumb 

14-0 

02 

Lepers 

1-0 J 

OS 
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Iniaiiit;. 


Deaf-Tnntea. 


As between the bgnros of the two last cen.suses for this (lislrict, 
the comparison is ns follows : — 


Total schreb o( persons of unsound mind. 


Census. 

Total persons. 

s 

*3 

Total foDsalcs. 

Total pertoni by aye. 

! 

1 

7 

o 

13-30. 

rs 

o» 

1881 

1891 

SG2 

lan 

217 

92 

145 

47 

107 

.'50 

i ■ 101 

! 71 

94 

18 


Tbe cxtr.'iordinary decrease cnsm doubt upon our figures, 
nltbougb tlie system of classification was the same at Inst 
census, and I know of no reason why they should bo iinirnst* 
worthy. I do not thiuk many cases of actual insanity or 
obvious imbecility are likely to have been concealed, except to a 
small extent among females. So far ns the figures go they 
show a decrease of insanity from 0 per 10,000 in 1881 to S per 
10,000 in 1891. The decrease bolds for all ages and especially 
for those over 40, and ns cases of insanity over that ago are less 
likely to have been concealed, it is possible that there has been 
a real and marked decrease in insanity. If so it is probobly 
due to the rapid increase of prosperity daring the Inst 20 
years, and to the better food and clothing and more easily 
available medical aid the people have enjoyed of recent years 
as compared with the past. 

Goitre is prevalent in the Chondb valley especially about 
Midh, and is ascribed to the character of the well water. 
Dogs, cows, and even trees are said to be affected by it. But 
it does not seem to affect the intellect in many cases. It may 
be noted that, so tar as the few figures go, they show that the 
lower menial castes who are most exposed to want, such ns the 
Mochis, Chnhrfis and Jnldhns, have a large proportion, of insane, 
the Arords engaged in trade take a middle place, and although 
the Khokhnrs and Awnns stand rather high, the Biljpdts and 
Jats who form the mass of the agricnltural population, have a 
eoraparntively small proportion of insane persons. 

The figures compare n.s follows : — 


Census. 

TOTATv.NUMBrn Ul* Ut'AV- 
MQTFH. 

PnoPORTtON I'FR 10,000. 

Total persoHS. 

Total males. 

Total females. 
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CD 
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1891 
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COS 
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387 
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221 

17 

12 

20 

15 

13 
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Here again notwithstanding the increase of population there 
■is a decrease in the number of deaf and dumb. The figures 
arc probably faii'ly trustworthy for both censuses (escept that 
the number under fire is probably understated in both) and there 
may be nn actual decrease as compared witli 1881. The pro- 
portion now is 12 per 10^000 against 17 at last census and the 
decrease is in both sexes. If true, it is probably due to greater 
prosperity and bettor food and clothing. Tho proportion of 
deaf-mutes is much higher for males than for females. 

As regards caste it m'ay bo noted that the menial castes, 
Mochi, Hai, Clinhra, fddchhi, Eumhdr, Lohur, Mirdsi and 
Dhobi, who are moat exposed to want, havo the largest propor- 
tion of deaf-mntes ; that tho Arora and Khatri trading castes 
who are well off, but Hto a confinod lifo, occupy a middle place, 
and that the Bdjput, Jat and Awdn peasant classes have a 
comparatively small proportion of deaf-mutes. 

Tho figures compare as follows ; — 


TorAC si’MOER or nii.vD. I Totai bhso rEOso.va bv aqe. 


Census. 

Total persons. 

i «s 
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o 
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s 

I8SI 

1801 

1 
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],34G 

l.OtG 
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’1,144 

23G 

212 I 

438 

4G4 

2,191 

1,51-1 


Hero again Ihero is a groat deorease in tho proportion of 
blind, which 1ms fallen from 03 por 10,000 to 44. This is no 
doubt duo to tho decrease in small-pox owing to tho_ spread 
of vaccination, to better food, to tho spread of irrigation, cul- 
tivation and trees which protect tho oyes from dust and glare, 
and to more ready modical aid, of which tho people eagerly 
take advantage, especially for cataract. Far more than half 
the blind are over 40 years of ago, and the decrease is chiefly 
in persons over that ago. There are still more blind females 
than males, probably owing to tho women living in the dark 
smoky huts more than tho men do. 

Tho large proportion of blind among tho menial castes 
whoso life and surroundings is not favourable to physical 
health is noticeable, ond also Ibo very small proportion among 
tho peasant casles of iltijp'iil', Jat and Awon, who load a healthy 
out-door life. 
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Chapter llli A. 
Etatietical. 

Leproijr. 


Tho figures compare as follows : — 



Here again there is a great decrease^ probably more or less 
true, for the figui'ea ore at least as accurate ns they were at last 
census, and probably owing to better food and perhaps cleaner 
living. Tho decrease in those over 40 years of age is remark- 
able and may perhaps be due to migration of lepers. There are 
no lepers’ places of pilgrimage in this district. As elsewhere 
leprosy is more common among males than females. 


Infirmitios: Gene- The very remarkable decrease in tho proportion of infirm- 
rai. itiea of all kinds since last census is a very satisfactory feature ; 

for there is no reason to helieve that the returns for this census 
are more defective on these points than those of last, and tho 
decrease is probably a real one, and if so, must bo dno 
to tho great prosperity of the district, during tho^ Iiut 25 
years, which has brought good food and clothing within the 
reach of all classes, even tho poorest. It is also remarkable, 
and probably dne to a similar cause, that all infirmities of those 
kinds are, as a rule, most common among the menial castes 
who are most exposed to want and least particular about their 
manner of living, and least common among the pensant classes, 
who live an out-of-door healthy life and arc for the most part 
well off. It is evident that bad and scanty food is one of tho 
chiof causes of such infirmities. 


Enropoane, Bora- In 1891 Christians were returned as 80 persons, of whom 
aiaoB and other 44 Were males and 36 females. Of these 27 wore natives, 11 
Ohristiane. JSnrasians and 42 Europeans. Almost halt tho total number 

(88) belonged to the Church of England. At the census of 1881 
there were 29 Native Christians and 26 Eurasians and Europeans. 
The increase in the latter is chiefly dne to tho construction of 
the railway and to the establishment of a small colony^ of 
guards, engine-drivers, &c., at Khnshdb. Of the non-natiyo 
Clmstians in tho district in 1891, 82 were in tho Khushab 
tahsil. 
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SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Some idea of the social life of tbe people can be gof; from 
tlie censns figures of 1891 regarding houses and families given 
in Table No. V, fi-om which if; appears that there are, for every 
100 occupied houses, 116 resident families in the villages and 
126 in the towns, and that on the average each family group 
consists of nearly five persons in the villages and of four persons 
in the towns. The figures of the two last censuses compare as 
follows : — 
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These figures exhibit soraowlmt striking changes. The great 
decrease in the number of families and of persons per occapied 
house seems to show that fnmilios are separating moro from 
each other, the tendency being for each family to occupy n 
separate honse Avith a separate enclosure; and making 
every allownnco for difference of classification, it is probable 
that this is the case. There is no doubt that the tendency 
towards severalty of interest and separation of family life 
is growing, and the great prosperity of the district makes 
it easy for families desiiingto have separate houses of their own to 
obtain their wish, iitill moro striking is the increase in the aver- 
age size of the family group collected round one hearth. In 1 88 1 
STiahpnr district came very low down the list in this respect ns 
compared Avitb the other districts of the Punjab ; now its aver- 
age number of persons per family in the villages is consider- 
ably above the average for the Province in 1881. This change 
can hardly be dne to difference of classification, and is probably 
partly duo to a higher birth-rate and lower mortality than in 
the years previous to 1881, and partly to the fact that in 1881, 
a year of sbafeity in some parts of tho district, the number of 
persons Avho had wandered from their homes in search of work 
was abnormally large. A further illustration of the difference 
is given by comparing the figures for the different tahsils. In 
fihera, which has been exceptionally prosperous, and where the 
number of immigrants has been less than in the Shahpnr tahsil, 
the number of persons per family now reaches the high figure 
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of G‘06. In Shalipnr tnhsil wltore canal irrigation lias been 
greatly dovoloped c£ lato years and n considerable number oE 
new villages have been founded by grantoos of waste land and 
colonised largely by irainisfrants from Khnslidb and olscwherc, 
the average is 4*Gl}. And in llio Rhusliab tabsfl wbonco mem* 
bers of many families bavo gone to colonise tbo now lands in 
Shalipnr nnd Blicrn, nnd which supplies far more recruits to 
the army nnd police than do the other two tahsils, the average 
of persons per f.aniily is onlj' 4*51. 

The dwellings of tho common pooplo thronghont the 
district consist of ono or more rooms oallud koihus, with a court* 
yard in front. This conrt-ynrd, named vehra, is ofton com- 
mon to several houses. The rooms nro built ordinarily of cla}*, 
gradually piled np in successive layers and then plastered. 
Tho roofs are invariably flat, and nro naod ns sleoping places 
during the hot weather. In tlio court-yard is generally seen a 
manger {khurli), nnd a houso in wliioh tho cattlo nro sholtercd 
from the cold in the winter months, which structures (called 
saUh in tho Bar where they are very capacious] consist gener- 
ally of four walls covered with a thatch. The only oscoptions 
to this general description aro tho habitations of tho pcoplo in 
the Thai and in tho bills. Tho former aro ofton composed of 
nothing but wood aud grass, and the latter are built entirely of 
boulders cemented together with clay 5 ns, however, walls of 
this kind hove little or no power of resisting rain, tho roof h 
always supported on strong posts driven into tho ground, tho 
walls acting merely as a defoucc against tho weather. As a 
rule tho houses of tho peasants aro built for thorn by the villngo 
carpenter {dhirkhdn) or potter (fciiWi(fr), who receive their food, 
while Iho work is going on and a present of clothes or money 
when it is finished; payment for work at a fi.vod rate is only 
made by Kliatris end other non-proprietors. Tho timber used 
for roofing is n.snally kikar or her in the plains, nnd kan in tho 
hills, the first two being nsnnlly tho pi'oduco of tho zainindfirs’ 
own fields; beams of dcodur or sliis/tafn nro only to be seen in 
the houses of the rich. 

The requirements of a population low in tlio scnlo of civi- 
lisation are fow, aud thoir fnrniluro consists exclusively of 
necessaries. First there are the receptacles for storing grain of 
various sizes from the dimensions of a small room to those of a 
beer barrel ; these aro made by tho women of the houso, of fine 
clay mixed with chopped straw. Tho larger kind, called sakdr, 
are squnro, and hold from forty to fifty lununds ; tho smaller 
description {gehi or kalholi) aro cylindrical in form, and hold 
but a fow maunds. Next nro to be seen some spinning wheels, 
as many ns there aro women ; apparatus, for chni'ning milk; 
an instrument for cleaning cotton (vehia) ; a number of cirQiilav 
_ askets with and without lids, made of roods {JMrt, tawig, '&o>) 
m •winch are kept articles of clothing and odds and ends; 
rays of roods {clthaj, chhakor') usod in cleaning grain ; a goat- 
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skiu water bag {kuni), used on jonrn03's, or when oinplD}’Gd in 
tiho fields at a distance from borne ; a set of wooden measures 
for grain {topa, paropi, &c.) ; a leather bag (khallar) for carry- 
ing flour when away from home ; a variety of cooking vessels, 
some of ii'on and others of a composition resembling bell-metal ; 
a number of earthen pots and pans in which are stored grain, 
condiments and other articles of food ; a coarse iron sieve 
(pantn) ; a pestle and mortar (dauri) in which to pound spices 
and condiments. These, with a few stools [pihra, pihri), and 
cots, complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage. 
ISverjthiug is neatly arranged in order : spaco has to bo ocono- 
mised and things not in use are disposed on shelves resting 
upon pegs driven into the walls. 

The food of the common people is very simplo, consisting, 
in the hot weather, of cakes of wheaten flour {gogn) moistened 
with bntter-milk, for which butter, or gur (raw sugar) is some- 
times substitnted ; and, in the cold weather, of bdjra with tho 
same accompaniments. During tho hot months tho dough, aftor 
being kneaded, is taken to the village ovens, kept by a class 
called mdekhis, who livo on the perquisites derived from baking 
food for the rest of tlie village oommnnity 5 but in the cold 
weather every family cooks for itself. Tho regular meals are 
taken twice a day, the first between 0 and 10 o’clock in tho 
forenoon, and tho other in the evening, as soon as it becomes 
dark, tlie time varying with the seasons from G to 8 I’.si. In 
addition to these regular meals, in the hot wcathor tho remains 
of the previous day’s food, with a littlo bntter-milk, is taken to 
the men working in tho fields about an hour aftor sunrise, and 
parched grain is catou in tho afternoon ; with the evening meal 
either vegetables or dill (lentils) is served according to tho 
seasons. In the Thai during the cold weather water-melons 
enter largely into tho ordinary food of the inhabitants, and tho 
seeds are commonly parchod and caton mixed with othor 
grain. 

The men of tho pastoral tribes lead a comparatively 
lazy life, the demands on tbeir labour being almost limited 
to drawing water for tho cattle and milking tho cows ; but tho 
men of the agi-icnltural population are more or less employed 
in some one or othor of tho operations of husbandry nil tho year 
round, and this is especially tho case whore crops are 
irrigated from wells. Here in tho hot season the peasant's 
daily life is somewhat ns follows. Ho gets np about 2 A. ir., 
gives a feed to his bullocks and goes to sloop again till 
just beforo dawn (abont 4 a.u.) when he gets up, lias a smoke, 
says his prayers if given that way, and goes off with his bul- 
locks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is his turn to get 
water from the well ho keeps his bullocks at work perhaps all 
day or all night, till his turu is at an end. If not, ho unyokos 
’ his bullocks about midday and turns them loose to graze whilo 
ho himself has a siesta. When tho aftornoon begins to get 
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cool, 1)0 docs eoino light work in llio Hold, seeding, donning out 
his irrigation clmnncls, &c. At sunset, ho goes homo, ties up 
his bullocks, milks the cows, gets his siippor, has a smoko and a 
chat with his follows nttho gnthoring-placo {d-ira) of the village, 
and goos to bed at about 10 r.H. At harvest time ho labours at 
cutting and gatlioring Iho crops all day long. In the cold 
weather the peasant gets up about 6-30 A.nr. and tlio day’s 
routiuo is much tho snmo oscept that ho works all day long, does 
not take a siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of 
getting up and going to bed ns tho day shortons or lengthens. 
Tho peasant whoso cultivation depends on canal irrigation, on 
river floods or on r.iin has a somewhat similar routine, except 
that his labour is not so constant and varies greatly according 
to tho abundance or scarcity of moisture. In rain-irrigated 
tracts when rain falls, every plough is taken out and tlio fields 
aro alive with men and oxon taking full advantage of tho 
welcome moisture •, but when a lengthened drought occurs, the 
fields aro desortod and tho peasant finds it difllonlt to employ 
his time. 


Tho peasant’s wife, however, can rarely fold her hands in 
idleness. She gets up before sunrise and grinds tho flour for tho 
day’s food, or if she has a supply on hand turns hor spinning- 
whool. Then she ohnrns tho milk of tho night boforo, cleans 
up the house, cooks tho morning meal and takes it out to her 
husband in tho fields. On her return homo sho does some 
more spinning, until afternoon, when she has to put the vege- 
tables or dal on tho firo, knead tho flour, make it into cakes and 
prepare it for tho supper of tho inon-folk whoso hunger must 
bo satisfied boforo sho iiersolf can oat. If any time is left 
before going to bod, sho starts hor spinning-whcol again, this 
being the employment with which tho thrifty houso-wife ocou- 
pies all her spare moments. Ono of tho duties of tho day is 
to fetch water for tho uses of tho household, and in tho drier 
parts of tho district this is often a work of great labonr involv- 
in tho Salt range and tho villages along 
A tv.***’ ^ two or three large jars sovoral miles. 

As the crops ripen her services aro required to watch them and 
inghten away the birds, and in tho Salt range tho women 
e p jn weeding the fields, gathering in tho crops, and oven 
pometimes in driving tho plough. 

Tho every-day dress of the male portion of tho Muham- 
madan population living north of tho Jhelam river consists of 
our garments — a majhla, a hurla or chola, a ehddar, and a turban 
oi pag as it is here called. The first is a pioco of cloth about 
aud a yard and a half wide, which is tied 
, y lound tho waist, and allowed to hang in looso folds over 
t OV chola is a full cut 

i largo open sleeves reaching a little below tho waist, 

bv Hindi' Musalmans and towards tho right 

oy Jiindus. Tho chadar is mado of three breadths of cloth, in 
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lengtli about as many yards, and is worn sometbing in tlio man* 
ner of n plaid. Of tlin turban nothing further need be said than 
that its size depends much on the social position of the woarer, 
and increases with his importance ; a small turban being called 
putba and a large one /jay. South of the Jhelam, the leurta is dis- 
carded, in the B£r it is never seen ; indeed the man who would 
wear such a garment there must be possessed of more than ordi- 
nary moral courage to endure the jokes that would certainly be 
made at bis expense. The material of which this simple cloth- 
ing is made is tbo ordinary coarse connti'y cloth, except that 
along the rivers, especially the Gheniib, coloured lungia are 
often used as majhlds. The Caleurs, the chief camel-owners of 
the Shahpur tahsil, are also much given to wearing lungia. The 
dress is completed by the shoes (jttUi) or in the hills by sandals 
[leheri). The Hindus to a great extent follow the fashions of the 
Muhammadans among whom they live in regal'd to the nso of the 
liurta, but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, 
and the dholi replaces the majkla, the difference between these 
garments being in the manner of putting them on. The Muham- 
madan women also wear the majhln (tying it somewhat differently 
to tho men), and this is usually a coloured lungi. Their other gar- 
ments are two, tho elioli and tho hhoehhan. Tho former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely ronnd the breasts, leaving tho remain- 
der of tho body bare, except whore a small lappet bangs down 
and hides the stomach. The hhoehhan is a piece of cloth about 
three yards long and ono-and-a-lialf wide, worn as a veil over 
the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in 
graceful folds nearly to the feet behind. Tho choli is generally 
made of strips of many.colourod silk, tho hhoehhan of a coarso 
but thin description of country clotb called dholar, sometimes 
dyed but more often plain. To tbis tbo Tbal is an exception, 
where _ veils of many colours, tho patterns formed by spots dis- 
posed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, aro tho rule. In 
the hills, colonred garments aro scarcely over soon. The Hindu 
women of tho Khatri. class in towns wear full trowsers called 
suthan made of a striped material called snei, the ground of . 
which is usually blue. Over the head is thrown a chddar of 
coarse cloth, prettily embroidered in many coloured silks called 
phulkdri, and round tho upper part of the body is worn a loose 
Icurtn of silk or muslin. Tho women of the Arora class are 
clothed like the Khatrfinfs, except that, in place of the trowsers, 
they wear a skirt called a ghaggra, and somotimes the majhla. 
It may bo added that it is tho invariable rule, oven among 
Muhammadans, that a girl shall woar a Jearta and plait tho two 
front tresses of her hair until she is married {chiinda), A mar- 
ried woman wears her front hair in two rolls, not plails, and a 
widow wears her hair simply smoothed down on her head. 

Tho ornamouls worn by tho people are chiefly of silver 
and aro usually of very rough workmanship, though some of ‘ 
them aro not inelegant in design. A shoot containing drawings 
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ot nil tho ornaments in general use, with ahrief note under each, 
giving the iiinno by which it is known, will bo found with the 
maps attached to Captain Davies’s Sottloracnt Deport. Tt is 
not usual for inou to wear any ornament excopt a ring (inundri) 
sometimes with a seal on it, and perhaps an amulet {tuteiz) on 
tho nock or arm. The common ornaments worn by women are 
the anklet {kari), neclclot {hasst), nose-ring {nalh) and other 
ornaments for tho nose, viz., the huldk, which is worn in tho parti- 
tion between tho two nostrils, tho laung, a dove-shaped ornament 
stuck through the side of the nostril, and the tila, a smaller 
ornament similarly worn on tho other sido of the nose ; orna- 
ments for the cars, viz., tho vain, a largo ear-ring, vdli, a small 
ear-ring, and bundde, ear-ring drops worn by unmarried girls ; 
ornaments for the forehead, vh., the dduni, a broad ornament 
worn over tho hair, and the tilcka, a round jewel worn in the 
centre of tho forehead j ornaments for tho arms, viz., the lohaUa, 
an armlet worn just under the shonltior, the tad, a solid armlet 
worn above tho elbow, bracelets {cliuri) and bangles (fcora or 
kangan), and finger-rings either plain (ckhalla), broad (vehr) 
or ornamented {mundri). 


Tho rules of etiquotto ai’o not very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in Enropean countries. Women 
are not treated with such deference, and nvo ignored as much 
as possible out-of-doors. When a husband and wifo are 
walking together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. 
A woman should not mention tho name of her husband or of 
his agnates older than her by generation. Words denoting 
connection by marriago have become so commonly used ns 
terms of abuse that they aro not often used in their proper 
sense j and a man generally speaks of his father-in-law {sauhra) 
as his uncle {chacha). It is shameful for a man to go to his 
married daughter’s house or tako anything from her or her 
relations ; on tho othor hand a son-in-law is an honoured guest 
in his fathor-in-law’s house. When a married woman goes 
to visit her mother, it is proper for tho womon of tho family, 
both on her arrival and departure, to make a great lamentation, 
and lift up tho voice and weep. 

^hen friends meet, they join but do not shake, hands 
or each puts out his hand towards tho other’s knee j or if they 
aro very groat friends, they embrnco each othor, breast to 
breast, first one sido and then tho othor. If a man meets a 
holy person (pirj ho touches tho latter’s feet by way of 
salutation. Should acquaintances pass each other, one says 
„^i (peace be on thee), and tho othor replies 

Ira alaiKHvi vasalam (and on thee bo peace). ’They then 

enquire after each other’s health, tho usual question being "Is 

ffft answer "fairly” (raZ) or "thanks 

Li , . (®hufcr). When a visitor comes to tho houso ho is 

bn ««‘) answers “ blessings 

be on thee” {khair hovi), Tho uso of chairs ahd stools is 
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becoming more common, but it is nsnal for a peasant wlien 
resting either to sit on his heels {athnika) or to sqnat on the 
ground cross'leggod (^patthalli), or to sit on the ground with his 
arms round liis knees, or with his ckddar tied round his waist 
and knees (goth) to support his back. 

Some of their gosturos are peculiar, although, as in Europe, 
a nod of the head means " yes or " come,” and a shake of the 
head means "denial.” Thus a backward nod means " enquiry.” A 
click with a toss of the head means "no jerking the fingers 
inwards means " 1 do not know” ; holding the palm inwards and 
shaking the hand means “ enquiry ” ; holding the palm outwards 
and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition ; holding np the 
thumb (Ihutlli) means " contemptuous refusal ” ; wagging the 
middle finger (dhiri) provokes a person to anger j and holding up 
the open palm is a great insult. In beckoning a person the hand 
is held up, palm outwards and the fingers moved downwards and 
inwards. 

The peasant’s life, though a somewhat hard one, is by no 
means wanting in amusements. Among the most interesting 
occurrences are the domestic ceremonies which will shortly be 
described, or a visit to one of the fairs mentioned further on. 
But he has also games which help to pass the time pleasantly. 
The two national games of Shahpur are tent-pegging (chapli) 
for-tbose who have horses, and pir hattdi for those' who have 
none. The Tiwdnds in the Thai have long been famous for 
their skill at tent-pegging, but the richer peasants elsewhere 
have followed their example, and wherever a nnmher of 
horsenion gather together, they generally get np some tent- 
pegging, which is watched for hours with the greatest interest 
by crowds of people. The game, however, which causes most 
excitement and is most frequently practised is pir kaudi, and 
when it is aunonncod that severs! known champions are to try 
each other’s skill at this game, the match gathers crowds of 
people from far and near, each prepared to cheer on his favourite 
champion. Soroeiimcs the crowd get so excited on these 
occasions as to lose their tempers and a froe-fight ensues. 
The rules of the game aro very vnguo and are not always 
strictly adhered to, but the general principle is that the players 
divide into two sides (kolhi) ; one man on one side (bahari) 
goes out into the open field, and challenges any two on the 
other side (dndari) to come an^ catch him. Two of his 
opponents go oat to him and raanoouvre round him, but are not 
allowed to toncli 'him until he has touched one of them. 
Watching his opportunity tho outside player (hdhari) smites 
one of his opponents a blow on tho chest and tries to dash 
away, while they try to seize and hold him. Should ho escape, 
his victory is greeted by shouts uf " mar gea ” (he has struck 
them and got away) ; while should ho ho caught and dragged 
‘to the ground, his defeat is greeted with cries of "dhe pea” 
'Che has fallen). Then nnotW challenger comes ont to he 
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attacked by another pair of opponents, and so the game goes 
on. Of the best players, each man’s form is known, and the 
greatest excitement is shown when a ivoll-known champion is' 
opposed by two other good players. As it is usnnl for the 
players to move about the ground qnickly when manconTring 
round each other, the game is a good test of strength, speed 
and agility. 

Wrestling is not common and is genorally confined to 
professionals ; but the village youths vio with ono another in 
raising a heavy weight (hugdat), in working the Indian chibs 
{mungli), or in jumping. The village boys Imvo numerous games, 
many of them curiously like games played in Scotland. 
When one boy is to bo chosen to take a difficult part — to bo it ” 
in the game — he is selected by show of hands, turned palm up or 
palm down, the odd man being let off (pug gea) each time until 
only one is left, who is out {snr ^ea), — literally "bnrut” — or 
sometimes the selection is made by repeating nonsense verses, 
such as the following : — 

Itkin bitkin Uil chhat.ikin lolia latu chnnnan ghdtn. 

lo rio chor chfiknr bhamba tlira kirri. 

The boys nro counted round, a word to n boy, and the boy 
to whom the last word comes escapes (pug geo), nnd so on till 
only one boy is left (chhoti) who has to take tin.* unpleasant 
task of beginning the game. In many games the players nro 
divided into two sides (pasm) which nro chosen in mnch the 
same way as sides are chosen in Scotland. Two of tho best 
players are appointed captains (vadda (in') of tho opposite 
sides, nnd the other players pair off (rik), each pair of players 
(leli) coming np to the captains nnd giving fictitious names, 
e.g., “ the moon and the star”; “tho lungi and the khes, or 
the hot and the killa ; the captains thou in turn gness one of 
the pair of names and take tho boy whoso fictitious name it is. 
In deciding which side is to have tho choice of places, they 
toss up, soraetiraes a shoe, guessing whether it will come down 
right side up (niddhi) or wrong side up (aputihi), or a pot- 
sherd one side of which has been wetted. Tho games played 
are very numerous, and it will suffice to describo one or. two. 
Kaudi is a game in which the great thing is to bo able to rnn ns 
long as possible withont drowing breath. The two sides stand 
on opposite sides of a boundary line (lika). Ono player of A 
side runs into the enemy’s ground calling out nil tho time 
fiaiidi-kaudi, or kahaddi-habaddi, to show that ho is not 
drawing breath, and endeavours to touch one of tho B side. 
If he succeeds in doing this bnforo ho has drawn a breath, the 
hoy touched is out (sor gea, literally “ is burned ’’j and lins to sit 
down out of tho game. As soon as the A player has ceased to 
say kaudi-kaudi, thus showing that ho has drawn a fresh breath, 
any one of the B side may touch him and then ho is out. So 
that it is necessary to keep enough breath not only to rnn 
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to one’s own side, and dash on fast onongli to get away from ono pp 

of tho other side who may pursiio. Not more than ono player panpin'n^ T.ifft . 

of a side can cross into the enemies’ ground at a time ; if two do 

cross, tho second is ont. When oiio of tho II sido is caught, 

tho A. player who was first caught can got np and rejoin his 

sido, and so on in turn. “With reference to this riilo n plaj'or 

sometimes utters tho challenge, fle/i di muhin — Dvli utlhea, 

jdn,i.e. (I have come) on a visit of sympathy (or tho loss of 

n partner, consider that my partner has got np (to rejoin tho 

game). AVhen nil of one side nro out, tho other side has won 

the gamo. 

In handh-miir tho players take sides. Tho.so of ono sido 
take their stand back to hack in a group, which is called the 
fort {hilla), and round this is drawn at sotno distance a circle, 
nnisido which the pbayers of tho other side talco their stand. 

Ono of tho outer sido makes a dash at tho fort and touches 
ono ot the bo^'.s in it, nnd if ho ean do this and get hack outsido 
tho line, {malgcn), tho hoy ho has touched in ont hut if tho boy.s 
in the fort can scir.o nnd hold hint, he is out li^argca). In 
this gamo also if ono of A sido is caught, ho hits to sit down and 
ono of tho prisouoro of tho U sido gets up, and rejoins tho game. 

In chuhub-iall (throw tho whip), all tho players except ono, 
called tho chhoti, sit in a ring with their fares inwards. Tho ehholi 
(C) is given n knotted cloth with which ho walks round tho 
outsido of the ring. II« drops this whip (chdhuk) socrotly 
behind one of the players (A), who ns soon ns ho discovers thin 
must jump up, hoi«o the whip, and run round the ring after C, 
striking him with it till ho gets I'oniid iigain to A's place. 

If C gols round to A ngaiii hoforo A discovers that tho whip is 
lying boiiiiid him, C takes up tho whip nnd hent.s A all round tbo 
ring back to A’s plnco again. 

In iilion Ic lamha, flio hoys divide into two Bido.s, nnd nil 
of ono sido mount on the hacks of tho boys of tho other side, 
who nro called their “ liorso.s.” They stand in a ring and oaoli 
boy in Inrii gets down nnd rniis all round (hu ring calling 
out continuously 

" Ohoj-n mi'dtt, chamha 
Tilion tc Inmba." 

If lie gots round without drawing brontli, he can moniit 
liis liorso ngaiii. If not, nil the pliiyorsof his sido havo to 
dismount nnd bccoino " hor.sus ” for llio plnyrns of the other sido. 

'fhis rule of ono .sido bncoiniiig “liorses” for tho othor is a coiii- 
inoii penalty in gnnics. 

Ulli dandn is very like hockey, lining jiliiycd with a hall 
of thread («/b‘) which oiich sido tries to drive with sticks 
(dttnda) into tho other’s goal. Liilt-chhii> is a sort ot hido-and- 
seek. 
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The old tnea play cliaupnlt, a ({nnio soinotliing liko back- 
Chap ter I II. B’ gammon played with dico (kauri); and somo play choss (slialranj) 
Socialand which they often show great skill, Tho favourite game at 
Beligioue life- cards (Idsfi) is ono played by throe players, using 61 cards 
Gnmes. (leaving out tho deuce of diamonds). It is soracthiug like 

whist, but tho cards arc dealt roiind and tho play proceeds 
from loft to right, and in dealing the cards are taken from 
the bottom of tho pack, not tho top. 

BetrotUnl cnetoniB. Tho ago at which betrothal takes place depends chiefly on 
tho means of tho family ; it is not unusual to betroth children 
at a very early ago (two or three years), especially when the 
betrothed parties are first consius or otherwise nearly related ; 
but the most common age is among Musalmdns from ten to 
fifteen, and among Hindus from eight to twelve. It is thought 
a disgrace to allow a girl to grow up unmarried, and most 
girls are betrothed before tho age of sixteen. Before the 
formal betrothal (mangetca) takes place, it is usual for the hoy’s 
father or some respected frdond to go to tho girl’s father and 
get his consent, 'riien tho boy’s father or near relations go 
foi^ally to the girl’s house taking with them tho family barber 
(nd») and bal'd (mtrdsi) nnd the following articles, viz., a suit of 
clothes for tho girl (chola, lungi and i>hulkdri), a pair of shoes, a 
plain ring (chhallaj, value Re. 1-4-0, somo coloured thread (mofi), 
5 rupees in cash. 6 sdrs of gttr, and Ft pans of viehdi which aro 
given to tho girl’s father. A formal blessing (dim hhSr) is 
prayed for on tho betrothal and is sometimes repented three 
times. It is not usual to write out a contract of betrothal. 
Among some of the Musaliniln tribes, a Brahman accompanies 
tho bard and barber. Others do without any formal ceremony 
at all, except that of asking a blessing on tho betrothal before 
the assembled relatives. Among Hindus the boy’s father 
sends his family Brahman to the girl’s father to fix a date for 
the betrothal, and on tho date fixed the boy’s relatives go to tho 
girl s house where they are sometimes given by tho girl’s father 
a rupee and somo sugar (vaddhdi). 

following description of a well-to-do Awdn’s marriage 
"mil give some idea of the ceromonios common ou such ocensione. 
Wlien the cloth is cut for the trousseau (palla) the bridegroom’s 
tatber sends the bride’s father Rs. 5 and gives 3 se'rs of gur 
o the memals and 3 sers of flour and a sor of gur to tho tailo’.'. 
ao i day tlmreaf ter the women sing songs at tlie bridegroom’s 
louse. A fow days before the woddiug, tho bride’s father 
eives the kup, i.e., the bridegroom’s female relatives with 
songaud music take him Us. 25, 3 maunds of wheat, 6 sheep, 

foaof to towards the wedding 
n f I. ** wedding day all the women of tho family fetch 
water with song and music, and seating the 
hnH.o®i!i?r* "^^th a sheet and proceed to 

then nnnn fi some pice into a vessel .of milk and 

P e milk over his head, the barber and bard sharing 


Marrisge 

monln. 
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the pice. The bridegroom’s sister or niece seizes his sheet Chapter III, B. 
and refuses to lot go till ho gives her a present. On * 

getting off his seat the bridegroom crushes with his right foot 
the earthenware lid of a jar (ehtini) and sits down on a blanket, jiarriafto erte. 
An unmarried youth is appointed his " best man ” {sabdhla] monies. ^ . 
and is given an iron 'iveapon with which he protects the bride- 
groom. The friends then present their subscriptions towards 
the wedding (nendar) which are tested by a goldsmith and 
written down by a Hindu, both of them being rewarded with a 
rupee for their services. The wedding procession (jan;) 
is then formed and proceeds from the bridegroom's house to 
the bride’s, where it is received by the women with songs of 
derision and abuse. A sweeper {chuhra) shuts the door against 
them and refuses to open till bribed with a rupee or two. The 
wedding party then go inside and are feasted, the bridegroom 
first, and he is expected to give Ks. 5 or Bs. 10 to the bride’s 
bard and barber who bring him the good things. Then 
the bride’s female relatives come ont and take the bride- 
groom and his party inside. There they play a game called 
beri ghori, in which the women make fun of the bridegroom. 

The menials attached to the bride’s family demand their 
perquisites from the bridegroom’s father. Then the nikah 
ceremony is performed according to the Muhammadan law, 
and this generally takes place in the early morning. The 
reader of ^e nikah is given a rupee and the relatives regaled on 
sesamnm and sugar. The bride’s father then makes a display 
of the articles given by him in dower {daj) to his danghtei-, and 
a bprd- musician (mirdfi) describes them in a lend voice 
{kokdna). The bridegroom, oled in fine clothes, goes to pay his 
respects to his mother-in-law and gives her Bs. 5, while she gives 
him a gold ring. The bride’s clothes are formally changed, the 
studs {bimde) are taken out of her ears, and ear-rings put in 
(vdli), and the front plaits {chond) of her hair, which mark the 
virgin, are unplaited and her hair put up in the rolls which 
mark the married woman. This ceremony, called kapre 
vaitdune, is the public sign of the marriage ceremony having 
been completed. Tho wedding procession, now including the 
bride, returns to the bridegroom's house, where she seizes hold 
of the door and will not go in till her mother-in-law gives her 
a cow or buffalo. A small child is then placed in her lap, and. 
she gives it some sugar. She stays there for seven days 
(sat bhora) and then returns to her parents’ house, whore she 
remains till she reaches tho age of pnberty, when again her 
husband goes in procession {behda) to fotch her homo for 
good. 

Among ether Musalmilu tribes tbo marriage customs are 
much the same, though of course the sums expended vary with 
the means of the parties. They are usually very extravagant 
and often a marriage plunges the bridegroom’s father into hope- 
less debt. In 1895, an endeavour was mado to reduce the^ 
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oxpontliluii' on inarringo ceromonies, and representatives of nil 
cl.^Bsos bonncl themselves to keep tvitliin certain limits in the 
expenditure they would incur. Among the customs thoy 
agreed to discourago were those of feasting all and sundry, 
employing mirastna to sing and prostitutes to dance, having 
fireworks, throwing money hroad-cast over the bride’s palan- 
quin («ot), and distributing largesse to tho poor {idia). 

IVhcn a child is horn in a hlnsalmiin family, the Mullah 
is Eont for to utter the call to prayor {hang} into its ear. After a 
few days tho child’s hair is cut and a name given him, and 
presents are given to tho midwife. Mullah, barber and other 
menials. A male child is circumcised before ho is 

twelve years old, and on that occasion also clothes arc distri- 
buted to tho relatives, and gur among tho people of tho village. 


At funerals among the Musalmiius tho services proscribed 
in tho Korfin are followed. Tho grave is dug witli a recess 
(lamt) along tho western side, in which tho body is placed 
with Us face towards Makka and tho foot towards tho south. 
Brioks or stones are then placed leaning over tho corpse so that 
no earth may rest on it. Before tho burial tho Mullah rocites 
tho burial service (jandza), accompaniod by tho mournors, and 
after the burial alms are given to tho poor. Tho Mullah gets a 
copy of tho Eordn and a rupee or two j ho is also feasted^ ns 
well os tho relatives and friends. On tho third day after tho 
funeral the relatives road tho J:ul and distribute food to those 
who como to condole with them. 


As regards the main religions, tho statisticB aro unusually 
clear in this district. There can bo no donbt as to whether a 
man is a Musalmdn oi' not, for if so, lio will ho circum- 
cised, will repeat thoKalinio, worship in a mosque and proy 
toirords Makka. ^ Tliero is more doubt ns to whether a man has 
rightly classed himself as a Sikh, and the Sikhs in this district, 
who number 9,/ 77, may bo included foi* pin poses of general 
comparison among tho nimlus. Tho nnnjbev of porsons who 
have heoii included m the Biudii total, becauso not distinctly 
non-HinduS’ la only 4,574, or less than one per cent, of tho 
total population Of these 51 are Vodak Aryas, and are pro- 
*1 remainder are all impure castes 

—Chnhifis 3,0Io, Ldl Bogi, 1,048, BdlaShnhi 152 and Sdnsi 300. 
At will be interesting to have similar figures for those low-cnste 
^ consns, for probably it will bo found that 
rhi Jflwn disappearing under a process of conversion, 

rnmalflo r, ^J"salmnn religion. So long as a low-casto man 
scale linf Bn" cannot possibly rise in tho social 

Ealimn ha undergoes oiroumcision and repeats tho 

on gZJi ta I»aplaco among tho followers of tho Prophot 
Ms to Le in? ’■eligiou goes, and although he con- 

longor relie-iouR° W degraded position is no 

B g QUB but nocial only, and he has the inflaonoe of ti 
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common religions fociing nnd of the principles of cqiinlity iu> 
cnlcatcd by tlio snored books of tlio religion ho hns espoused to 
help him to rise in the .cocini .scale. Tho temptation to a man 
of these impure castes to become n Mnsalmnn is therefore 
grentj end ns there is n growing seal for prosol 3 ‘tisiiig among tho 
iilnhammadan Slullnhs, it is probable that nt each succeeding 
census fewer and fewer men will bo found to return tliomsolves 
ns boHerers in Lnl Beg or Biila Shall, or as Chulirn or Snnsi 
b^' religion. 

'Tho proportions per cent, of total population rotnrncd as 
holonging to the chiof religions nt succcssivo censnsos is as foI< 
lows : — 
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As regards classification tlio " othor.s ” of 18C8 Imvo been 
now includod among " Uindiis," nnd it is probnblo that many of 
tlioso now returned ns Silsh were formerly classed ns lliudus, for 
tho distinction botween llindu and Sikh is bj' no means clear. 
Tho important point to uolico is that tho hinsalmdns who 
increased moro rapidly than did tho liindfis nnd Sikhs botween 
18G8 nnd 1881 arc now increasing ])rncticnlly at tho snmo ratio, 
t.r., neither religion is gaining any advaningo over tlio others 
in point of numbers. As regards tabsils tlio porcentngo of 
Musalm/lns on total population is for Blicr.a 6>i’3, Shnhpnr 
81*0, nnd Khnslidb 87'U. Tho two cis-Jbelam tnhsils hnvo 
moro trade and moro toivns nnd largo villages than Khushfib 
hns, and therefore more of tho liindfis and Sikhs ; for thoy 
being chiefiy traders, shop-koopors nnd money- lenders con- 
gregate in tho towns, whoro thoy form 40 por cent, of tho total 
population, and in tho larger villages ; many of (ho sranllor 
villngcB having no llindu residents at nil, or only one or two 
petty shop'kcopcrs belonging to ilint religion. 

Tho total number of persons classed as Ilindus is 00,0(15, or 
18 por cent, of tho total population, but of tlioao 4,528 belong 
to aboriginal or low caslo religions not properly llindui, and 
tho number of true liindfis, including Yodak Aryfis, is Gl,542, or 
12 por cent, of tho total population. Of tboso 82,551 nro Arorfis, 
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1,713 aro Blidlia Kliatris, 15,430 Klintris, 2,G7C Sandro, 5,420 
Brnlimnns and 401 Mohi&l Brnliranus. So Umt practically the 
Avhole of tlio Hindus of tbis district consist of these trading, 
shop-keeping and money-lending tribes and their spiritnal 
guides. Of these GI,542 Hindus, 16,232, or 26 por cent., are 
returned as belonging to no soct, and of tho remainder the 
chief sects ncccrding to number aro ns follows : — 


Vaishnau 
Ndnak Panihi 
Shir Updeak 
Deri TJpdsak 


Sect. 




••• ««• 



Pcrcontdge 

of 

total Hindus. 
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The other sects oi*o comparatively small in numbers. 

Tho Vaishuaas, Taishnos, Vishn Updsaks, or worshippers of 
Vishn toko their name from tho god Vishnu, tho prosorvor of 
tho universe, who is of all the gods of tho Hindu Pantheon by 
far tho most worshippod in this district, whether in his own 
name, or in that of one of his incarnations. His worshippers 
may bo considered as tho orthodox Hindus of this part of tho 
country, and probably most of thoso who rotnrned tliomselvos 
ns of no sect nt all are really worshippers of Vishnu. The holy 
places of tho Yaishnans aro thoso of tho great body of Hindus 
throughout India, vis., Jnganndth, Dwdrknnnth, Biudrdban, 
Mathra, Gaya, the Gauges, Hardwdr, Rdmoshar, Prydg aud 
Kdshi. Their sacred books are the four Vedas, tho Vishn Purdu, 
the Bamayan, Mahabhdrat, Bhagwat Gita. The Vaishnaus 
worship in temples tho stono imago of Vishun in human shaps 
(many of them also worshipping images of Shiv and Thdkur), 
and tho strict among them eat only food cooked by themselves, 
abstain from eating flesh, onions and garlio or drinking spirits, 
and revere tho Brahman and tho cow, but many Vaishnaus in this 
district are by no means strict in such matters. They wear 
the sacred thread {janju) and scalp-lock ihodi), marry by tho 
orm of walking round the sacred fire, and burn their dead,' 
throwing the ashes into a river, and sending a small portion of 
them to be thrown into tho Ganges. Tho Vaishnaus aro chiefly 
Aroras, Khatna and Brahmans, and aro mostly found in tho 
Bhahpur and Khushdb tahsils. Tho sect is said to bo decreas- 
ing in numbers and importance. 
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Of tlio Hindds 12,589^ or 20 per ceoii., and of the Sikhs 
9,016, or 92 per cent., have returned themselves as belong- 
ing to the Nuuak Panthi sect, i.e., as followers of Bdba 
Ndnak, the first Sikh G-uru. (With, these may be taken 
the 405 returned as Hindu Sikhs). There is no clear distinc- 
tion between these two classes, nor indeed is the distinction 
between Ndnak Panthi Hindds and orthodox Hindus at all 
clear. The fact is that the Arords and Kliatris of this neigh- 
bourhood aro as a rule very lax in their religious ceremonies 
and doctrines and have been very much influenced by the 
liberal teachings of Guru Hdnak and his followers. Those 
who are most under the influence of the Brahmans and most par- 
ticular about carrying out tbe ceremonial observances of the 
Purdns, call themselves Yaisbnau Hindds. Those who have 
been most influenced by tbe teaching of the Sikh Gnrds and of 
their sacred book the Granth, and especially those who have 
adopted the Sikh religion as taught by Guru Gobind Singh, call 
themselves Hduak Fantbls or pure Sikhs. But these latter are 
few in number. There are few men who maintain ell the 
ontward forms and rules of conduct of the recognised Sikh 
religion and who can be considered true Sikhs of that type. 
But many keep the hair unshorn, abstain from tobacco, do 
not worship idols or revere Brahmans to auy great extent and 
follow tbe teachings of tbe Grantb. These also cull themselves 
Kdnak Panthi Sikhs. Others again while they revere the Granth 
yet revere Brahmans also, worship idols now and then, do not 
abstain fi-om tobacco and shave their beads. Some of these 
call themselves Ndnak Panthi Sikhs and others Ndnak Panthi 
Hindds, so that there is no clear line of distinction between 
thorn. Thus Ndnak Panthi in this district means little more 
than a lax Hindu. Sikhism of this type is said to be spreading 
at tbe cost of orthodox si-Qd it is probable that 

the spread of education, commerce and knowledge are tend- 
ing to loosen tbe bonds of caste and encourage a laxity of 
opinion and of ceremonial observance such as was taught by 
the Guru Ndnak. 

These purest Sikhs, so-called from their name for God 
(Niranhar, the “bodiless” or “spirit ”), are few in numbers (58) 
and arc almost all found in Bhera tabsil. They are the followers 
of Bhdi Diydl and were taught by him to worship God as a 
spirit only, to, avoid the worship of idols, to make no offerings 
to idols, Brahmans ortho dead, and to abstain strictly from flesh 
and wine. Their sacred book is the Granth, and besides the 
usual Sikh places of pilgrimage they look upon Rawalpindi as 
their head-quarters, as there Bhdi Diydl built a sort of chnroli 
{darhdr) as a meeting place and shrine for the Granth. They 
are said to he scrupulous iu adlieriug to the truth and to abstain 
from mourning on tbe death ol any relative which they make 
rather an occasion for mutual rejoicing. The sect is said to bo 
on the decrea.se. 
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Chapter III, B. The Sowa Panthfa (258 in number, chioQj fennel in Shnlipnr), 
: — are the followers of Sowa Rum, a disciplo of Knnhaiya Lul, one oE 

Social an^ personal followers of the Sikh Guru Tog Baliddnr. Kan- 

m IV hniya Lnl is said to have distinguished himself by personal 
e owa. an s. ^/teica), giving water to both parties of combatants in 

the wars of Gobind Singh, and his followers specially devote 
themselves to attcndauco on travellers. They follow the Granth 
and have tho samo places of pilgrimage ns tlio Hdnak Pantliis. 
They abstain from meat, wino and tobacco. They are ohieQy 
Arorda and Khntris and their usual occupation is making ropes 
from tho snr grass (munj). 'I’hoy are found chiefly in tho 
Jhang and Shahpur districts, but tho sect is deoreasing in 
numbers. 

Tho S a n d t a a Tho Sandtaii Dharm sect (5G8), nlmost all in tho Shahpnr 

Iharmaeot. tahsil, are apparently tho very orthodox Uindus who have 
returned thomselvos as followers of the “ ancient religion *' ns 
opposed to tlic Arya reformers. 

The Devi Bpisahe. The Devi Updsaks (1,157, chiefly in the Shahpnr and 
Khuslidb tahsils), or worshippers of tho goddess Devi, are chiefly 
Sundrs, Klmtria, Jogis, Sauydsis, &c. Their sacred hooks are 
the Devi Pnrdn, a part of tho Mdrknnda Purdn, Clmndi Path 
and tho Pnrdn Sahasarndm, nnd their places of pilgrimage 
Jowdlaraukhi in Kdngrn, tho Bindhva Hills, Kdli Devi near 
Calcutta, Vaishno Devi in Kashmir. It is said that tho Emperor 
Akbar endoavourod to extiuguish tho ovor*bnrning liro of Devi 
at Jowdlamukhi, but finding his efforts uimvniling took off his 
shoes and bogged the goddess’s pardon. 'Tho worshippers 
of Devi are divided into two sects — (1) the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh nnd wino, nnd (2) tho Kdli worshippers who 
do not. They worship the image of Dovi in temples, rovore 
Gaur Brahmans and pay special attention to snorifices by fire 
(hont), keep fast every fortnight and on the Monday break Ihoic 
fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night nnd, lighting a 
flamo, worship Devi. They especially keop a fast {Ashtami) half- 
yearly in Asauj and Chnit, at tho Asanj fast on the day of tho 
now moon after the completion of tho annual coinmomorntion of 
the dead (smddh), they sow barley, water it niid keep a lump 
lighted by it, and then on tho eighth day ent it nnd light a 
sacrificial fire [horn), breaking their fast next day. This 
annual f.Tst is called tho naurdtam, nnd this and the other half- 
yearly fast are the special days of pilgrimngo, wJion tho wor- 
shippers gather .at the holy plncos, sing hymns and make their 
offerings. The sect is said to bo on tho docrenso. 

Tho Shiv Up4aaka. The Shiv Upusaka (3,043, found in all throe tahsils) are 
the worshippers of tho god Shiv, .and are also called Shivi or 
Shiv Panthi. They are chiefly Khntris and Brahmans, and 
worship the god Shiv under the form of a stone pillar or litiff in 
the pillar-liko temple built for it, called ahivdla, by offering 
water, flowers and leaves, ringing bolls and eingiug hymns 
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They use rosaries [mala) o£ the fruit called nidrasli. They eat niiap tav ttt 3, 
flesh and drink spirits. Their sacred books are the Shiv Pnrdn S^ial and 
and Uttam Puriin, and their most sacred place is Benaras (Kasi). Religious Life> 
Worshippers of Shiv are said to obtain salvation and freedom The Shiv Hpfisaks. 
from the effects of their sins by dying there on the banks of 
the holy Ganges which is said to flow from Shiv’s matted locks. 

The Sanjasis (146, found chiefly in Bhera tahsil) also The Sanyfisfs. 
especially worship Shiv. They are a sect of devotees recruited 
from Xbatris, Brahmans, &c. They do not marry, bnt few of 
them abstain from flesh and spirits. They do not wear the 
sacred thread or scalp-lock, ■ some wearing tho hair long and 
some shaving the head entirely. They do not burn their dead 
but bury them or throw them into a river that they may be of 
use to living orcatnres. They gather in great numbers at the 
hwmhh melds, held every eleven years on the banks of the 
sacred rivers. They are said to have greatly multiplied in the 
time of Shankar Achdraj who re-established the old religion, 
hut to be now decreasing in number. 

The Jogis (246, chiefly in Bhera tahsfl) are another body of Tho Jo^. 
religions devotees who especially worship Shiv, Bhairo and Devi. 

The Jogis of this neighbourhood derive their origin from Gnrn 
Gorakhndth, eaid to have lived 1800 years ago, whose chief 
monastery is now at Tilla in the Jhelam district, an important 
off-shcob being perched on the top of the isolated Eirdna hill in 
Jhang, which is eaid to have been carried there from the Tilla 
hill by one of Gorakhndth’s disciples. Tho Jogis do not marry, 
but are recruited from Ehatris, Arords and Brahmans, one 
common mode being that a childless man promises that if tho 
Jogi can procure him male children he will give him one as a 
disciple. They do not abstain from flesh and spirits, do not 
wear tho sacred thread and scalp-lock, but wear ropes of black 
wool, and many of them (hence called hanphate) wear in their ears 
large rings of coarse glass or wood ; thoso who do not, are called 
Augar. They bury their dead in a sitting position. Their 
sacred books are the Yeds, the Bhagawad Gitn, &c. The sect is 
said to bo decreasing. The monastery of Eoh Kiriina received 
large grants of land revenue from the Sikhs in this district, 
part of which were conflrmed in porpetnity by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Tho Bairdgis (260) whose name implies that they have Tbe Bairdgb. 
given up the cares and pleasures of the world, are a sect of 
devotees who do not marry but aro recruited from nil Hindu 
castes. In this district, they usnally belong to one of two 
orders, tho Rdmknandi and tho Nimanandi, Both orders burn 
their dead, abstain from flesh and spirits, and altogether follow 
the orthodox Hindu religion more closely than tho Jogis. Tho 
Bdmanandis worship Bdmohandr, are followers of Bdmanand, 
study the Bamdyan, consider Ajodhya and Edmndth as sacred 
places of pilgrimage, while tho Nimanandis worship Erishn,- 
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Chapter III, B. Itiidha nnd Batdco, aro followors ol Nimanand. study the Loots 
about KrisLn, and look upon Mathrn, llindraban nnd Divfirka- 
nntb ns sacred places. Thoy aro said to go on pilgrimage to 
Dwiirkanutb, nnd tbero have tbo impression o£ tho metal foot- 
marks of Krisbn stamped red-bot on tboir arms as n moans of 
securing salvation from tboir sins. Both sects bold a groat feast 
on tbo doatb of a fellow devotee nnd also on the Ramnninmi at tho 
end of Clmifc, tbc inc-arnnlion day of Ramcliundr, and on the 
eighth of llliiidon, the incarnation day of Krisbn. 

Tho GosHins. 'I’bo Qosiifns (259) ai-o nnothor sect of dovoteos who do not 

ns a rulo marry bnt nro rocruitocl from nil castes of Ilindus. 
They aro generally ATaishnnusand follow tho usual tenets of that 
sect, bnvo tbo same places of pilgriniago nnd tfio same sacred 
books. They often net somotliing like priests to their disciples, 
initiating them by putting on the snerod thrond, at tho same time 
breathing into their ear tbo salvation-giving text called Gnrmantr. 
They often give names to children and receive offerings, from their 
disciples, especially at marriages. Some of them worship Shiv 
and wear his distinctive mark (lilafc) on their forehoad-s. They 
nro not increasing in nnmhcrs. 

TheAryoa. The Ary ns (215) with whom fhe Vednk Aryd.® (61) should 

he inoludod ns being tho samo sect, are found only in tho large 
towns, whore they Imvo ostablishod small societies. Thofonndor 
of the sect was Dayanand Siirasti of Guznrdt who within 
the last tAvonty-fivo years endeavoured to restore tho primitive 
simplicity of the Uiudu religion nnd to strip it of tho super- 
stitious boliofs and coromouies with which it has become cuorusl* 
ed. Tho sect comprises all castes of Hindus, hut is chiefly compos- 
ed of educated men, many of whom Imvo some knowledge of 
English or Sanskrit. Thoy ncknowlcdgo the authority of no 
sacred book except the Y<»d3 and cspocially deny tbo authority 
of tbo Furans, they hold that no rovcronco sbonld bo-shown to 
Brahmans and that there are no sacrod places of pilgri- 
forbid idol worship nnd offorings to tlio dead, 
holding that tboro is one true God who is a spirit nnd should he 
worshipped in spirit only. Tlieir importnneo is much greater 
than their mere narabors would give, for they are mostly educated 
men, many of them in good positions, and ns a rulo some- 
what aggressive in their ondonrours to convert their fellows, 
ine progress of the sect is said to have suffered a blow from 
the death of its founder, bnt they aro probably still slowly in- 
creasing in numbers, and affecting tho whole tone of religions 
thonght among the educated Hindus. In tho towns they are 
establislnng meeting-houses and schools of their own, whieli 
ave a considerable effect in keeping them togethor as a body 
n spreading their tenets. Like all reformers tliey have made 
themselves somewhat obnoxious to tho orthodox. 

«naaKal.yfia The Jinda Kaliyiin ke Bewak (7?) aro tho followors .of 
1 a fahr, and Knliyfm, a Brahman, who woro groat 
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friends, living at Masnn, a village in tLe Jhang district, some 200 Chapter IIIi -B, 
years ego, and are said to,liav8 been honoured by Guru Gobind Socialand 
Singh. They are chiefly Aror.is and Khatris and seem to be BeligiousLife. 
a sect of ordinary Hindus. They make a pilgrimage to the The JindaKaliyun 
tombs of Jinda and Kaliyan at Masan at the Dasahra. ke Setmk. 

The DhirmaMi (266, ehiefly in Shahpur tahsil) are a sect Dhimalei. 
of Hanakpantliis, followers of Dbirmal, said to have been a 
faltir in the days of Gurn Hargobind. There seems little 
practical difference between them and other Hanakpanthis. 

They are mostly Arords ; tho sect is found chiefly in Shahpur 
and is decreasing in importance. 

The Bumddsi (818 in all three tahsils) are also a sect of Tho Bamdasi. 
Ndnakpanthis, closely connected with the Dbirmalais, Dhirmal 
and Bam Dds having belonged to the same family. The large 
village of Ghak Bdmdds belongs to Khatris of this family, who 
are revered as Bhdis by a large following, chiefly of Khatris 
and Arords. Their tenets, &c,, are the same as those of the 
Ndnakpanthis. 

The Dadupantliis (80, chiefly in Bliera tahsil) are a sect ThoMdnpimttiis, 
of Bairdgis,- followers of Ddddji, who was himself a disciple of 
Bdmanand and a friend of Ddra Shikoh, Shabzdda, and their 
tenets, &c., are much the same as those of the Bdmanandi 
Bairdgis. They have a special sacred tract, called Dddn Bilds. 

They are chiefly Brahmans, Khatris and Arords, and are decreas- 
ing. They are said to be most numerous towards Delhi, Jaipur 
and Jodhpur. 

Tho Ldljla (84) are also a sort of Bairdgis,. followers of TheLdljis, 

Ldlji, .who lived at Dhydnpur on tho Rd.vi in Gnrddspnr 
district, which is still the head-quartors of tbosect. Tbcir tenets 
are much the same as the Yaishnav Bairdgia They are most 
numerous towards Gurdfispur, 

The Dial Bhdwaupanthis (62) are a sect of Vaishnav The Didi Bbdwan- 
Hindus, followers of Didl Bhdwan, a oloth-soller of Girot in the panthfs. 

Khnshab tahsil, whose attention was turned to reli.giou by an 
example of second sight {ilhdm.) hy a Pathdni with whom lie 
was staying. Tho head-quarters of the sect are at the Bdmsar 
tank at Girot where a great festival takes place on Baisdkhi 
every year. His followers are chiefly Arords and Khatris of 
Shahpur and the sarrounding districts, and their tenets, &c., 
are those of Yaishnav Hindus. They are initiated at the Bdmsar 
tank whore they are taught special prayers and have their 
heads shaved. Some wear the sacred thread, others do not. 

Tho Edmchandr ke Sewak (75), are Yaishnav Hindds, iho Bamobaadr 
who specially worship Bdmchandr and his.idoU , ko Sewak. 

The Krishnia (121) are Yaishnnus, who specially worship the The Erisbnis. 
idol of Erishn. - ^ , 
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qbaptcr III, B. TIio Mula Santis (107) ai’o Vnislmav Hindus, who follow 
• , Mula Sant, a Ganr Braliman of Sulimtin in tlio Oliiniot tahsil. 

BeUtrions Life. lived somo 400 years ago and to li.ivo spent 

The Wa Bantfa. 12 years worshipping in a hole he had dug. His followers aro 
chiefly Arorns and make pilgrimage to his tomb at Sulimun. 
Their tenets, &o., are Vaishnav. Tho}' aro chiefly found in 
Jhang, Shahpur and Gnjranwula. 


Hu«alm£ng. 


The Sbiiilis. 


Of tho whole population of tho district 85 per cent, are 
Mnsnlmaus, and it may bo said that oiicept tho money-lending 
and ti*ading classes (Khatri, Arorn, Sunilr) and tho Brahmans, 
the whole population profc.ss IsMm. Of tho hfnsnlmfius again 
97 per cent, call themselves Snnuis, but probably tho great 
mass of them do not know tho diftcronco between Sunni and 
Shiah. All Mnsalindn males aro circumcised, repeat the 
Kalima, pray in mosqnos according to tho Aluhammadan 
formula with their faces towards Mecca, marry by nikdh and bury 
their dead, and all look upon Mecca and Madina as holy places 
of pilgrimage, though very few in this district have notualiy 
seen them. The groat mass of tho ngricnUnral and menial 
classes, except in tho Salt range, aro very lax in their 
observances, seldom go through tho form of saying prayers, 
and are ignoi’ant of tho tenets and principles of tho religion 
they profess. Tho Awdns ns a rule are much striolcr than their 
neighbours, especially in kooping tho fast of Hamsun and in 
saying their prayers at tho five prosoribod times, viz., namdzvela, 
peshi, digar, namdsha and khxtftdn. 


Bliorn 

SImlipar 

Klinslilib 



... 1,196 
... ' 1,200 
... 3,825 


^'otal Eibliict ... ... 9,680 


The Shiahs, who form only 2 per cent, of tho Musalinans in 
^18 district, are chiefly found in tho neighbourhood of Shahpur, 
Sahiwdl and Girot. They aro mostly Saynds, Kuraishls and 
Biloch. Their tenets aro thoso described in Section 288 of 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Beport, and tho chief diCcronco botwoon 
them and tho Sunnis seems to bo that they consider Karbala 
a sacred place as well as Mecca and Madina, add to Iho Kalima 
a clause " AliWali-Ullah” (Ali is tho Vicogoront of God), keep 
tneir hands at their sides during prayer instead of crossing them 
in iront like tho Sunnis, say “ God is Great” five times instead of 
our at a funeral, and carry out tho tdzids with lamentation 
aunng the first ten days of tho Muharram. 

(1.048), and BdlaShdhis 
10 ' P'^®l’®bly all Ohuhra by caste. They together make up 

Ohuhra caste. Tho great mass of tho 
district belong to tho Musalmfin religion, aro 
cl JilnBallis, and do not cat animals that hnvo died a naturnl 
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death.' These Musalmdn Chuhraa are treated as' true Musalmans Chapter IIL B- 
by the peasant population who do not refuse to eat food or ■: — 

drink water from their hands. But a considerable number of 
the caste have not been circumcised, and do eat carrion. r 

They are still called Ohnhra, and have their own primitive and tribes, 

religion, which consists in making simple oSerings at a small 
shrino over which is set a flag consisting of a rag on a pole. 

They consider Ldl Beg and B&Ia Shah as Gurds and do them 
honour, many of them describing themselves as belonging to 
their sects. Ldl Beg is said to have lived in the Gujrdnwdla 
district. 

The Sansis by tribe are 459 in number, and the Sdnsis by 
religion are 300, most of whom have returned themselves as 
Shafls from an idea that Imam Shdfl anthorised the eating of 
animals considered abominable by the orthodox Mnsalmdns. 

They have a primitive religion of their own, not unlike that of 
the Ghuhrds, but their ideas have been largely affected by the 
prevalence of Isldm. 

Every village has its mosque distinguished by its three Mosqnei, temples 
pinnacles, sometimes a mere kaclicha brtilditig little better tban and abrines. 
the mnd-built huts of the peasants, but generally more preten< 
tions with at least some carved wood on its front, a slightly 
raised platform covered with the sweet*scentBd khavi grass, 
an arrangement for heating water for the ablution before 
prayers and a wall round tbe sacred enclosnro. In villages of 
older standing, the mosque is often a masonry building with 
dome and minarets ornamented with painted scroll-work and 
some verses of the Knran. The most imposing mosque in the 
district is that at Bhera, said to have been built by Sher Shah, 

King of Delhi, in A. H. 947. In those villages in which several 
Hindfls or Sikhs have settled there may often be seen a small 
thakurdwai'a, ahivdla, or dharmsdla, but it is only in tho large 
towns that these buildings are of any size or importance. 

' Tho Musalmnn peasantry generally are by no means 
bigoted or very particular about tho forms of their religion. 

Dnring an outbreak of cholera it was noticed that many men 
wont to prayers in tho mosques, who had hardly ever been 
inside one before and who did not know tbe proper genuflexions 
to make. A man who is attentive to the prescribed religious 
ceremonies is known as a namdzi — a pious man. Tho number 
of the pious is however increasing, and the AwAns in particular 
pay great attention to the prescribed religions services and 
keep tho Bamzdn fast strictly. 

Each mosque has its Imdm or TTlmd, who keeps it in order 
teaches tho village boys to repeat the Eurdn by rote and con* 
ducts the service at marriages and funerals. Eew of them 
have much learning, or much inflnence over the people. Greater 
reverence is shown to holy men.or saints (fakira and ptrs) and 
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Chapter III, B- to tlioir tombs (fc/tdjii/dfc), wliicb aro frequently to bo soeii sur. 

7 “ rounded by trees and brushwood, ns no ono dares to cut down a 

BeHirionfliife. ‘^arry awn^ tbo fallen wood from a /nitir’s grave 5 

MoBnnes tompl'a ploughs and other articles are sometimes left at such a grave 
and slirinos, ^ for safety, the owner feeling certain that no one would dare to , 
steal in the nciglibonrhood of a fakir’s tomb. .Those tombs are 
somotimes mere earthen graves, but more often a pile of 
stones or bricks lias been erected, with a wall to enclose the grave. 
When a villager desires anything strongly he makes a von 
imannaf) to present something nt the tomb of Bomo fakir, one 
of the most common offerings being a rag {lerak) tied to a twig 
of some tree above the tomb. If the prayer was for a child 
and has been answered, tbo happy mother hangs up a toy cradle 
ipaghura) j it a cow has calved, some milk is pvesenled at 
tbo shrine ; if a stolen bullock has been recovered, the vow is 
paid by hanging up a halter. Ono khangah at Ishar is famons 
ns a place for getting toothache cured. 'I'ho sufferer comes and 
throws kauri shells down at the grave, and his pain nt once 
ceases and does not return for ns many years as ho has presented 
kauris. 1 once saw a boy como and scat himself formally 
at a shrino near which 1 was ouenmped and on enquiry found 
that he had como tlioro to be saved from n periodical fit of ague 
which was duo. I gave him some quinine, and the saint did not 
fail his worshipper that day. At the highest point of the road 
from tho Salt range villages to Shahpur, above Kntliwai, is a 
sbrino (not a tomb) devoted to Gorra, tho anoostor of nil the 
Awiins of those parts. It is usual for an Awdn ns he passes 
this place on his way down into tho plains to promise that if 
his journey is successful ho will put up a stone to tho genius of 
tho place on his return. Tlio trees around aro full of such 
stones, and as it is not tho onstora for the unsuccessful to knock 
down any of tho stones, tho number of tho offerings eontinnes 
to increase and to prove the efficacy of such vows. It js not 
only dead saints who can confer favours and perform miracles 
by their holy powers. Tho Saynds of Shah Ajmnl near Girot 
have tho power of curing tho bite of a mad dog.. A holy man 
at Shdhwdla near Uttira 'is known as vaiia hhaun (stone- 
breaker) because he can orusli stones in bis band j ho can also 
fell trees by a wave of his hand. SVhen a saint has .by 
austerity or miraculous power gained a reputation of this sorl, 
it often dosoonds not only to his tomb but to his sons and 
grandsons, who are revered as blidus or Pirs though their 
own character may bo for from saintly. Some of these Pws 

have a largo following who deem it meritorious to make thoni 

presents and show them honour, and look upon thorn in much the 
same way as tho orthodox Hindu looks upon his family 
Brahman. It is usual for tho Fir to mnko tours among Ins 
followers imurid), receive their ohoisanoe, enjoy their hospitality 
and collect their offerings. Sayads and Kureshis enjoy a 
similar rrautatiou owing to their descent j and among tho Sikhs, 
similar offerings are made to Bedis and Bhnia who como round 
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pi'tio'iicc.llr to Cf'Uoct tlicrn. Ainnnjrllic rcvcrctl Pir^ in Chapter HI. 3J. 
till* iHwirirl nrt* (1) Pir Slinh, Knrc'slii, of Phil in the S.«!t Social and 

TAr.pp, n ii.C't ■worthy old man ; ('2) tho repre.’-entativo of the ®*‘*n‘008 Wfe- 
Pirs ot tho shrine of Khw/ij,i t^iihtns-ntUdtti ht Siitl Sharif, south *'‘™P**^ 

of S.tV.iwal, n branch of tho famous shrine at Tnnsa Sharif in ' ' 

Dora Ohrisi Khan ; anti (o) Pir H.iclshali of llhorn who has n 
hi'/'o Mhiwinjr atnen^' tho Awiitjs of the Salt rantjo. 

\\ lion :i th-ail .aint, Mncihititn t^r lliiuln, has nftaincti I'nin ami plij^rin. 
pntiirif'nl faiijf. It hooaiiiC' iiMial for hj< tror'hipjvr." Ii> inaho n * 
jnl^rironjrc to his ttimh anti pro-' out Fonio oireiinj.' there. Often it 
iiririscniar clay ic liseJ n^ the meal {irupilions tiny on which to 
iitnhe llie Jiilorinia^'c, and on that day n crowd jjnther.* from far 
and f.oar, hnsh Hindu nnd Mn*iltnan, hooths nro erected anti n 
r-ir: cf “ Ihdy Pnir ’’ carrit d on, religion heiiij,’ ceinhincd with 
ointrrmf lit. Tln.ro are titiinomux rmnll fjnlherinfjs of this 
detcri|)*icn at shrincj indifferent parts of the district, hut the 
tiioil ir;ijK»f!ai.t are thosn pivtu in the followinp alatenient:— 
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Tho Inrj'eiit fpilhorin;' is lit tho Shuh Hlinins fair at 
Khnhpiir town «f tho plirino of the ancestor of tho Snymln of 
Shnhpur, whnro numerous hoolhs on* erooted anti tent-peh'^inff 
tiicrry>(jo*roimdM, Ac., provide ninunctneiil for tho iiolidny! 
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makers. The Hindu fair of Dial Bhawan nt Girot is con> 
sidorod an auspicious occasion for n Uindn boy to liavo Lis 
head sliaved and to don tbo snored tliread {Javjn). At tho Bulldn 
, Ibrnlifm fair at SLckLpnr near Blior.i, licld on fonr Snndnysin 
spring, it is tlio fasliion to liavo oneself bled at tbo Lands of ilic 
barbers of Bliera, so that the place becomes like a sLamblcs. 
This operation, performed at the shrine on ibeso auspicious days, 
is supposed to protect the patient from all diseases. At a small 
gathering hold in tho Muhnvram at Ghiiwa in tho Bhcra 
tahsil it is usual forNansh/ihi fakh a lo have religious verses 
Sling, the effect of which is to throw .come of tho bearers into a 
state of religions ocslo'ty, in which tbo patient becomes nnoon- 
scions or raving. He is then suspended by the heels from n tree 
till ho comes to his senses. But such practices are reprobatod by 
tho learned as a ivork of Satan. 

For tho Hindfis Narsingb phChar at the petrifying’ spring 
and onsendo in the Kntha gorge and tho temple at Snkesor are 
places of pilgrimage and small bauds of Hindu pilgrims from 
the East wend their way by these sacred places to others on tho 
Frontier, 

Tho Shnhpur ruslics nro wonderfully free from superstitions, 
owing possibly to want of imagination. They have littlo dread of 
ghosts or goblins, though somo places [pakki jdh) liavo a 
reputation for being haunted by demons (jinn) and somo dis- 
oasoB nro supposed to bo caused by tlio patients being possessed 
with a dovil. Thoro are, however, lucky and unlnoky days. On 
the 3rd, 8th, ] 3th, I8tli, 23rd and 28th of tho lunar month 
(called gaddi) tho eai’th is holieved to ho asleep and tho peasant 
will not begin to plough, or sink a woll, or hold a marringo on 
one of those days. Tuesday is a lucky day to begin to plough, 
and Monday to begin to cut tho harvest. It is unlucky to sow 
or to gather in tho grain after tho 24th dny of Iho lunar month; 
and a brido should not go to her fathor-in-law’s on a Sunday. 
A Mnealrndn^ will not lio down ivith his foot towards Mecca. 
When a Persian wheel at work nttors n sound like a shriek (J:uk] 
louder than its usual inharmonious sorccoh, tiiis is oonaiderod an 
omen of ill, and to nvort disaslor the owner of tho W'oll sacrifices 
a sheep or goat and smonrs tho blood of its neck on tho pivots 
of the woll-machinory. It is common to wear as protection 
against tho evil oyo (nosr) nn amulot (tawU) insido which is 
written a charm, such as a vorso from tho Knrdn or a square of 
figures BO arranged as to total up to IR each way. This is worn 
on the arm, round tho neck or tied to tho end of tho pagri. Bnl- 
iocks, camels and horses nro protected by similar amulets. In 
the ^It range it is usual to orcct a cairn on the spot whore a 
man has been killed, and in some places numerous suoh cairns of 
stones mark where villagers wore killed in tho unsettled times 
tlioT^ ^nhdrdja Banjit Singh’s strong hand imposed peace on 
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Tnblo No. VIII sliowi Hjo numbor.s who spcnk each of llio Chapter III, B. 
principal languages current in the district separately for e-acU _ rT" j 
tabsil and for the whole district. Of tho whole papulation 099 
per tliousand are returned ns speaking Panjabi, against 997 per LMguace, •, i 
thonsand at last census. Of the remaining ono per thousand, 
tho 375 speakers of Hindu.stiinf dialects are probably chicOy 
oflicials and their dcseoudnnts, Ptirbja xycet and gardcner.s, 
table-servants, &c. — the number has fallen off from 708 at last 
census, but that may be a matter of olassification ; tho 2G1 
Pnshtn speakers are chiefly Pathtiii coolies and merchants only 
temporarily resident in the district , tho 7 Gnjnlti speakers nro 
probably Pi'irsi merchants; the 13 Tamil speakers domestic ser- 
vants; tho 19 Piirsi speakers attendants of an oOicial of Persian 
extraction ; and tho 53 I'lngltali speakers (against 27 at last 
census) oflicials and their families. Tho Panj&bi spoken in this 
district belongs to tho group of dialects which has been aptly 
named ’Western Panjabi, and of which a grammar is being 
compiled by the Rev. hir. Botnford and n dictionary by the 
Res’. Dr. Juke. During settlement a collection of verses and 
proverbs current in tho district was made which, it is hopod, will 
soon bo separately published with a grammar and glossary. 

There nro numorous sub-dialects in the district which may bo 
arranged in two groups; (1) tho dialects of tho plains, which nro 
closoly allied to tlioso of dliang and hTnoItan ; and (2) tbo Salt 
rnngo dialect, which bolonga to tho group spoken on tho plateau 
of tho North Punjab. Roth groups have tho fntiiro in «, tho 
passive in t, mako frc({ncnt nso of pronoininrd Bu(Iixc«s, and liavo 
buch forms ns a»^i (wo), itfhc (hero), which arc chamclorislic of 
Panjabi generally ; but while tho dialects of tho plains have the 
genitive po.stposition in da, the dative in ntt and tho present 
pnrlicipal ending in da, tho corroi^ponding tonninatioDB in the 
Salt Rango dialect nro nu, ah and nu, and Ihcro nro many olhor 
marked diffcroiicos which cannot bo dotailcd here. Tho dialects 
thronghont tho district, however, shade off imperceptibly into 
ono nnothor, and every rcsidcut of tho district is, so far ns 
dialect goes, easily intelligible to every other. Aitliougii tho 
district boundary approaches near tho Indus and thoro nro n 
fow villages of Patlidns in the north-west comer, Pnshtu is 
nowhero the motlicr-tonguo of the pcoplo. . 

Table No. XIII gives stalisUcs of education as ascorlaiiicd Edncniioii, 
at tho census of 1801 for each religion and for Iho total popula- 
tion of each tahsil. Statistics regarding tbo nttondnncn at 
Government and Aided Sobools will bo found in Tnblo 
No. XXXVII, and a brief account of those institutions will ho 
found in Chapter V. 
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Chapter HI, B. Tho figures for education of males compare as follows : — 

Social and 

Bcligious Life. 

Education of 
mnles. ^ 

Cousus. 

1 Actdai, KOHoea or males. 

KcunEii ren 10,000 males. 

Iicarning. 

✓ 

Litorato. 

Totnl 

learning 

null 

Utoratc. 

Lcarniug. 

Litcroto. 

1 

Totnl 

learning 

and 

lilcrutc. 

ISGS 

1881 

1891 

'3,502 i 
4,528 

loUss 

16,005 

5,080 

1 14,150 

21,133 

‘"iGO 

175 

’"477 

G43 

2G0 

G37 

818 


Although the figures are not very trustworthy, and it is 
prahahle that notwithstanding tho instructions, somo persona 
haro boon entered as literate who can hardly bo said to bo. able 
to read and write, the error was- probably much tho same at 
last census, and tho figures afPord a trustworthy basis for com- 
parison and show a fairly satisfactory progress. Since 1881 
tho proportion of mates ablo or foaming to read and write has 
risen from 6 to 8 per cent, of tho total male population, or, in 
other words, while the total increase of population is 17 per 
cont. the number of loarning and literate males has risen by 
nearly SO per cent. The nature of education depends upon tho 
class of school at which it was acquired. There are, especially in 
tho villages, a largo number of potty indigenous schools, where 
tho education given is of a very elementary charaotor. At tho 
mosque schools the boys are taught little more than to repeat 
tho Koruu by rote and at the dharmsdla schools only a httio 
reading and writing, generally in tho Gurmukhi olmractor. 
Ten of these schools with 8G3 scholars havo now been brought 
under tho graut-in-aid system and tho nature of tho instruction 
is improving. The number of schools managed by the Local 
Boards under tho rules of the Education Department and tho 
number of boys attending them are steadily increasing. In 1881 
there were 35 Boys’ Schools under tho Department’s rules with 
2,1 11 pupils ; in 1896 there were 49 such schools with 2,967 pupils, 
and there is a marked improvement in the quality of tho educa- 
tion afforded by them. So that altogethor the advanco made in 
education in recent years is really greater than shown by tho 
figures ; and tho progess made sinco 1868 is really very marked. 

Turning now to the age figures we find the proportions 
as follows : — 


Age period. 

Auuder of males. 

Number per xhoosind 
MALES. 

.5 

*S 

0 

hi 

g 

0 

ns 

p 

0 • 

.2 2 

& » 
fa 4-> 

p •ji 

c* ” 

u 

B 

C9 

0 

hi) 

6 

g 

a 

fO 

p 

rt . 
toil 

•Sfi 

oa 

01 ^ j 

0 to 14 

16 to 21 

25 and ovor “ .„ 

4,413 

461 

GC 

1,074 

4,240 

11,207 

5,487 

4,691 

11,863 

40 

10 

10 

OG 

lOD 

so 
106 1 
109 J 
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As might bo oxpoctoilj tlio Icorncrs aro fonnd cliiofly nmong Chapter IIIi B- 
flio boys under fifteen, nnd only one per cent, of those botivcon „ riT . 

15 nnd 2-1 continue to attend school. There is ono curions Relicion^Lifc. 
result of the fignre.s. If, ns I have shown reason to bcliurc, Edacationotmnlos. 
cdnc-ition is spreading rapidly, ono would expect that the pro- 
portion of learners nnd learned nmong the yonngcr generation 
from 15 to 2-1 would bo innch higher than among thoir seniors, 
but tho proportion is actually lower (10*(i ns compared with 
10*9 per cent.). It follows that either tho belief or tho fignro 
i.s wrong, or that the literate classes nro considerably longor- 
livcd than tho illiterate. 

Taking tho figures by religions tho proportions arc ns Ednc-atlon by r». 
follows (counting learning nnd fitemto togotlicr) liBiono. 



Totnl nninbcr of Iranilnj; 
01.(1 tilemte. 

1 

rioportinn In totnl iiiiniboi- 
d( moles per tbonr.mil. 

ISSl. 

tsm. 

mi. 

1301. 

ninaa 

0,030 

ia,8G0 

203 

!i;7 

Eilh 

7^5 

SiSKt 

2S0 

■ICO 

itienlniiSa .m ... 

•1,3 IS 

C,8>3 : 

S3 1 

1 

27 


Tlicso figures bring out strongly tho great bnckwnrdncss 
of the Musnlindn popuintion in tho matter of education ns co»n- 
pnred with tho llindlis nnd Sikhs. Tho incronno since Inst 
consus in tlio proportion of total mnlcs ednentod is Inrgcst for 
Sikhs, next for lliiidiis, nnd least of nil for Musnlrniitis ; and 
now nmong Uiudfis 0110 innlo out of overy threo is odnented. 

Among Sikhs almost hnlf tho male population have soino educa- 
tion, hnt nmong Miisnlnidns only nhout ono in forty can read nnd 
write. Jinny of tho llindtis nnd Sikhs can do liltlo moro than 
keep thoir ncconiil books in n lliiidi churnctor, whilo tho 
Jliisnliniins gonornlly nso Iho Arabic clinrnctor. Tho llnsnl- 
indti Khoja nnd I’iriichn Irndors howover mostly koop their 
ncconnts in Hindi. As tho IHmlfis and Sikhs Inrgolj' palronir.o 
tho Stnto schools, nnd ns a riilo lenni tho Arnbic cburnctor Ihoro, 
it is probably gaining ground over tlio indigenous Hindi, wliioli 
is soldotn used for niiything but ncuoiinlH. Coinpnrntivoly few 
oven of tlio Hindus nnd Sikhs enn road or write in tho Nfigri or 
Gurmukhi clinrncter. 

"Whon tho figures nro compared by enstos, at tho top of tho Kdnention by 
list como tlic Jluhifd Brnhinans whoso occupation is chiefly 
service in tho army, ofiioos, &o., then como tho Hindu trading 
enstos of Khniri nnd Arorn, nnd near tlioin tho Jihfitin Khnlrfs. 

Tlio Jliisnlmtin Illnmn or inosqno-tenchors and tho Uitidii 
Brahmans como iioxt, thou tho Jliisnlmdii trading caslo of 
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Chapter III, B. Khoja. At tho bottom como the Musalmdn HAjput and Jat 
SociaTand agricultariets, and the onljr menial castes which appear on tlio 
Beligious Life. Mtrdsi (bni'd-mnsicianB) and the Juldha 

Ednoation by weavers in other countries, are given to 

castes. discussion and argument and moro ready to accept cducntion 

than tho other menial castes. 


Eoon’lcdgc 

English. 


Edncaiion 

females. 


Intcratnro. 


of The number of males knowing English is 301, including 
26 Christians and a PArsi. Of the other religions the Hindus 
(181) and Sikhs (23) have made more advance in English than 
the MusalmAns (70) ; and tho castes which have taken most to 
English are tho Khatris (0.3), Aroras (50), Brahmans and 
MohiAls (35), Bhdtiua (7), Sheikhs (16), Sayads (7), 1110010(7), 
Pathdns (5), and llAjpAts (4). There has undoubtedly been 
a considerable increase in the knowledge of English in tho 
last ten years. There are now four English schools ngiiinst 
ono in 1881, and tho number of hoys learning English is 
markedly on tho increase. 

of Only three per thousand of the females in tho district are 
returned as learning or literate ; at last consns tho proportion 
was only one per thousand. Tho nnmber of loarnors has 
increased from 97 to 232 and of literate females from 130 to 
475. In 1881 there was only ono Board Female School. Now 
there are ten female schools in tho district with 454 soholnrs, 
but tho instruction given is very elementary. Bdi Sahib 
Diwan Cliand’s female school nt Shahpnr is one of tho host of its 
class in the Punjab. The numbers rctuinod by religions are 
2QS Hindu, 121 Sikh, 349 Musalmdn, 31 Oliristian, end ono 
Pdrsi, and tho chief castes having educated females are Aiwa 
(200), Awdo (1 1), Biloch (13), Brahman (9), Klmtri (29), 
Khokhar (13), Jdt (10), Hdjput (7), Ulama (64) ; but prob.ibly 
very few of these femalos could road a airaplo book or write 
a letter without help. 

There is almost no indigenous written litorntnro in tho 
district. The only printing press is at Bhera whore a vernacu- 
lar newspaper, tho Dost-i-Mind (Friend of India) is published 
weekly in the Arabic oharactov, tho circulation being about 
600 copies. The oharactoi* indigenous to tlio district is the 
lande akhar (tailless lettors) character, a sort of short-hand 
dovWod. from the Ndgri ; but this is seldom used except by 
shopkeepers, who generally keep their accounts in this charac- 
ter, and few of whom can read tho accounts kept by their 
fellows of villages at any distance. Gnrmukbi and Ndgri are 
taught in the dharmadlds and temples, but tovery few. And the 
character otherwise in universal use, both by Hindus and Musal- 
mdns, is tho Arabio character taught in the Government schools, 
rrose iderature is almost unknown, except in tho form of tho 
saOTed hooks of the different religions and commontnrios thereon, 
anapractically the Only form of indigenous literature is the verses 
composed by local bards (laxVdsi) and sung or rather recited by 
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them on fcsltro occasions. Theso nro of rarions kinds, sncli ns 
the #orirnr, n liistoricnl poem ; tlio j«*s, or panegyric ; tlio puhri or 
epic ; tlio tilth or sntiro ; the martia or dirgo ; the doha or dohra, 
rliyincd couplets ; the rf/ic/iri,n poem in blank verse, gcncrnlly of 
nn erotic natnre. Specimens of most of tlicso Imvo been collect- 
ed, .nnd nrill, it is hoped, bo shortly* published, along irilb tho pro- 
verbs %vliich condense and embody tho experience of past gonor- 
ntions. Tho people greatly enjoy listening to tho recital of these 
verses, and are readily moved to langhtcr by tho satires and to 
tears by the dirges. 

The villagers arc generally fond of music, vrhich is supplied 
them for the most part by the professional bard-musicinus 
(inirdjvi) nrho travel nboiit to tvherover their services nro needed 
and assemble in nnmbors on occasions of marringo nud other 
rejoicings. In their innsic drums of various sorts play a promi- 
nent part, time nrcll marked being almost inoro important than 
tnno to tlio rustic car. The commonest drain in use is the dhol, 
a barrel-shaped instrument ; there is n smnllcr drum of similar 
shape (dholki) ; tho daph shaped like n largo tnmbonrino ; tho 
tiif fin, a kettledrum with nn carthenwaro frame ; the 6/ic/ir or 
naghdra, n very largo kuttlcdrnin, made by stretching n bnllock- 
.skin over nn cartlioit jar, often carried on camels nnd honco 
called ehulari, nnd tho raliina, a sort of tambourine. Of theso 
tbo dapU, Idiha and raldna nro played obioQy by* Chdbriis and 
Ulusallis, nnd tho dhol by Mirtish and Pirhdis. Along with 
theso drums arc played difTcrent sorts of pipes, sncli ns tho 
iharnn, n pipe with a wide month nnd it reed mouthpiece, or 
tho Icntri, n smaller pipe, often played with somo melody* by 
belated rustics on their way homo from tho Holds ; or stringed 
iiiBtrninoiits such ns tho tnramji or Into. Tbo nirs they piny nro 
seldom mciodione to n Kiiropcnu oar, hut tho learned ntiioug 
them nscribo tlioin to ono or otlior of tho G rdgt or SO rdgni* of 
Indian innsicinns. Most of thoni nro appropriated to certain 
hours of Iho day or night nnd cannot bo sung or played nearly 
so well at other times. 

Tho villagers, especially in tho Thai, are fond of looking 
on at dancing in which many of thorn nro qnito ready to join. 
Almost nil their nativo dances nro of ono typo,— a ntimbor of 
men taking places in n circlo ronnd tho playors, nnd then moving 
inwards nud outwards v/itli n rhythmic motion of tho foot, 
keeping time with tlicir arms, turning half round nnd hack 
again, and at tho same time slowly oircling round tho musicians. 
Tho music gets faster and fnstor nnd tho dnneors grndnnlly 
work themselves up until tho whirling circle of oxcilod shout- 
ing dancers forms a striking picturo in tho blase of torclioa 
lighting up tho scene. Tho moat common dnneo of this kind is 
called ijhwnlarordhrlt, Anothor danced in much tho same way 
but to dilloront litno in tho bdgha in which tho dancer alternately 
beats with his feet nnd raiso-s his arms ; nnd a similar circnlnr 
dance called sammi is danced by tho women. 


Chapter nil B- 

Social and 
Religious Life. 
Litcratnn. 


Slnsic anil danc- 
ing. 
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Chapter miC. SECTION C.— TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
Trihea.CaBtes FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the priuoipal castes and 
General diatribn- **’‘*’®® distriot. As regards the landowning tribes, 

lion of landowning statements showing the number of estates and the ureas owned 
tribes. by each, will be found in the aesessment reports. Their general 

distribution may bo broadly described ns follows: — In the 
Chenab valley the land is chiefly owned by tho Rdnjhds, along 
side whom arc found a few villages of Pathuns, Jtihuns and 
Nisauwanas. The Gondals are tho dominant tribe of the Bboro 
Bdr, and own also a number of estates on eithor side of it in the 
valleys of the Ohenab and Jhelam. West of them in the Jhelnm 
valley come tho Bhattis and the Khoklmrs, tho latter of whom 
occupy much of the land on both sides of the river from Bhora 
down to tho Jhang border, interspersed with cognate tribes, such 
as the Mekans and Jhammats and with other tribes sneh us tho 
Biloohes and Sa 3 ’adB. In tho Thai country tho dominant tribe 
are the Tiwdnfis, north of whom along tho Salt range and 
within its valleys almost the whole area is owned by tho Awdus, 
a very compact tribe. 

Among the Hindfis, ideas of caste, though they do exist fo 
a certain extent, are not nearly so prominent and have not 
nearly so great an influence on thoir daily life ns they have 
among the Hindiis of the east of tho Province, while among tho 
MuBalmiins, although strong social feelings and prejudices 
exist, they are not of a religious oharnctor, and have not to do 
.with semi-religious ideas of purity and impurity, all Mnsnlmdiic 
being coneidered equal before God so that it may bo said that 
caste, as a religions institution, does not exist among tho Musal- 
mfins. Nor are ideas as to diSorence of caste from a social point 
of view BO powerful in the Sbnhpur district ns they are among 
the Mnsalm&ns of the east of the Province, who have been pre- 
vented from forgetting their own original caste prejudices by 
the prasimity of larger bodies of Hindus of all castes, in many 
cases belonging to tribes whoso blood -relation with themselves 
18 still remembered. 


Tribe. 


• 1 . F-'if ^ generally is however clearly subdivided 

into tribes thorn or cat) having a common name and gonorally 
supposed to bo descended from a traditional common ancestor 
y agnatic dosMut, i. e., tlirongh moles only. Somo of those 
tribes are vwy homogeneous, as, for instnnoo, tho Awfins, who 
number 52,o26, or.ll per cent, of tho total population. Others 
of Khokharp, who are returned ^ns numbering 

rioo population, aro rather a loose oonge- 

nes of clans than a compact tribe. The tribal division is of some 
qnestions of marriage and alienation of property, 

a^eorSu^rr® Musalmansany marriage whioh is V«1 

is customary to 

marry only within the tribe or with certain other tribes .who are 
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conftidcrcd to bo closoly nliicd, nnd nlicnation to ii uon>ngnnta 
is luucli moro readily nllowccl if ho bo a luombcr of tbo tribo 

tbon if bo belong to nnotbor tribe. 

• 

Almost every tribe is again subdividod into clans (i»u7ii)> 
or smaller gionps of agnates, distinctly recognised ns descended 
through males onij’ from a somewhat roinotc' common ancestor, 
and usnnlly bearing a common name, cxactl}’ similar to tbo 
clan nnm>s of a ScoUisb clan and used very mnclt in tbo same 
way*. For instance, jnst as Donald, the son of Doncan, of the 
clan Campbell, would, in a village in wbicb tbero woro many 
Campbells, bo generally known ns" Donald, tbo son of Duncan," 
but wlicn bo went elsewhere, would bo described ns " Donald 
Campbell; "so in fibalipur, Jabilna, tbo son of Rnkbsbii of tbo 
T&tri clan is among TiUrfs known ns " Jnbdna Baksbti dll, ’’ but 
to other people ns “ Jnbana T/itri.” The clan is almost raoro 
important than the tribo, ns tbo mutual agnatic rulntiousbip of 
men of tbo samo clan is more fully rocognir.ed. 

Within the clan comes a still ziarrowor group of agnates 
vvbick may bo called the family (kabtlaj, also consisting of 
agnates descended from a common mnlu ancestor, not very 
rcmolc, and roneb resembling tbo family group among Duropenu 
nations, except that tbo agnatic family gronp is much moro 
dearly marked off from tbo relations (lirongb females only in 
tbo ideas of a Shnbpnr peasant than is tbo enso in Enropo ; for 
instance, a sister’s son, tliongh rocognisod ns a near relation, 
liolds a very diCoront position from n brother’s son, who is ono 
of tbo nearest agnates. Indeed all through tbo system of 
relationship, relations through females nro described by en- 
tirely different names from relations through males, and nro 
classed entirely apart from them. The basis of tlio wliolo family 
and tribal system is agnatic relationship, tbo agnatic family 
having developed in the course of time into the ngnulio clan, and 
that again into what is, in theory at least, tbo agnatic tribo. 


Chapter III, C. 

Tribes. Castes 
and Leading 
Families. 
Clao. 


F nmll;. 


Tbo castes and tribes of most importance in point of nnm- po!unco'’lu"t?io’dh 
bera nroabow'n in the following table, in wbicb tlioy nro arranged Uict. 
partly according to occupation and partly according to tbo place 
they occupy in tbo social scale according to tbo gonoral estima- 
tion of tbo people 


Tribe. 

rrctaletil nllKlw. 

rwnlcnt occQjuiUon. 

Total 

number* 

I’crcrnliics 
ot total 
population. 
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«* 

•<< *** 
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T)')* ft* 

Do* ••• 
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D(i« ••• 
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3,5fn 

47, IW 
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Chapter III. C- 

Tribes, Castes 
and Leading 
Families. 
Tribes of most im- 


triot. 


Tribo. 

Frcralcnt religion. 

Prevalent occupation. 

Total 

nnmber. 

Perceatn^o 
of total 
popnlatioa. 


JJ.— PKwf/y Chn^, 

* 


Brabman 

Tlitidn ... ... oto 

Itcccipt of o&crincB. 

6.1^5 

1 

Bayatl 

Muealmon 

Itcccipt of offcrlnftB 

P.G0G 




anil nerlcnlturc. 



Ubmi 


^losqno Ecrvico and 

3, in 

1 



tcnchtne. 



Bhckb 

Do. ... 

m&coIIamsDns 

G,718 

1 


0'^2tercanttle C/sn^i. 



Arom * 

Uindu as(l Slkb ... 

Moncrdendlnis and 

10,623 

8 



Bbonkccnlbir. 



Kbatn .«• 

no. 

Do 

10,&30 

3 

Khoja * 

Hntinlmun ... 

Trade ... ... »•* 

3,4M 

1 

Pincha 

Do. ••• 

Do 

033 

1 


D^^ArtUant ohJ JltniaUt 



8un&r ... ... 

lliniltt and Mosatmun 

Bilvcramltbs and 

4.139 

1 



monoydendors. 



T.tkhin 



CarpcQtcrA .. ... 

12.BM 

3 

LobAr 

no 

Dlacksmitba 

0,020 

1 

Kumb&r ... ... 

Do 


lUr.i 

3 

JnUba 

Do 

Weavers ... ... 

25,6S6 

5 

N4l 


Darbcra 

R.Oll 

3 

Toll 


Oilmakcrs 

2.61S 

1 

Miebbi 



12.010 

3 

QnsfAb M. «<• 

Do. ... 

Dntebers 

n.46l 

1 

Dhobi 

Do. ... »*» 

Wnsherrnen ... ... 

(I.IW 

1 

Moehl 


Leather workers ... 

IB, 2(0 

S 

MirAsi 


Dard*mDPiciao8 ... 

10,333 

2 

Gbubra ... 

Do. M* •** •*. 

Xlcnliit labourers ... 

33,101 

T 


Dominant land- The Biloch^ wlio form Hioro than two per cent, of the total 
‘rihes population, have increased from 8,865 to 10,583, or by 19 per 
^ ■ cent. In this district they are a fairly distinct tribo, and the 

term is seldom applied to camelmon who arc not true Biloch, 
except perhaps in the Bhora tahsil, whore tho tribo owns 
little land. In this district they are found chiefly in tho Shah- 
pur (4,646) and Shusbfib tahsils (3,052). In Shnhpnr,they 
own 20 estates with an area of 32,540 acres and in Khushfib 
15 estates with an area of 29,723 acres. Thoy are found 
chiefly (1) round Khuslidb where before Eanjit Singh’s time 
thoy held independent sway, and again (2) on both sides of the 
Jhelam about Sdhiwal which was tho seat of another ruling 
family of this tribe. Its loaders are now Barddr Bnliddur 
Ehan of Ehushdb .and Sardar Muhammad Chirdgh Khan of 
Sfihiwal, both Divisional Darbdris. Tho Bilochis are only fair 
agriculturists and some of them are extravagant. They furnish 
many good cavalry recruits, especially from the village of 
Jam&li in tho Thai. The principal clans aro tho Jatoi (623), 
Lashdri (761) and Bind (613), but these account for a very 
small proportion of the whole, and evidently many wHo at last 
census returned themselves as belonging, to these clans have 
now given other names. There aro 60 headmen of this tribe 
in the district. 


The Pathdns number only 3,208 against 3,076 at last 
consuB. Of these tho 261 Fashtn-speabers wore" probably 
coolies and merchants only temporarily resident in tho district. 
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There are one or two PatLan villages in the Bhera (1,065} and 
Shahpur tahsils (516), hut the Pathiinsara chieOy found in tho 
north-west corner of the Khushdb tahsfl (1,616) in which they 
own two villages of 8,936 acres. Hero we are just on tho 
border of the territory occupied by the cis-Indus Pathans of 
the Bannu district. They are fairly good agricnltnrists, but 
somewhat extravagant and hot-tempered. This tribe has 32 
headmen. 

The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all be The Rdjpdts and 
treated of together, as they are of similar character and 
apparently of similar origin, whatever their traditions to the 
contrary. A Sfaahpur peasant when asked his tribe will gener- 
ally give his local clan-name, snch as Jhdwari, Mckan, Midh, 

Kalas. These names aro very similar to the clan-names of the 
Scottish Highlands or to ordinary English surnames, and 
indeed are in this district sometimes used in much the same 
way (a usage I have -never noticed in the east of the Province); 
for instance, a witnessstelling a story will say Jaldl Mokan did 
this, or Nabbu Tdrar. did that, just as one might speak of Heil 
hraolaan or Peter Jackson. W'hen . a man bears the same 
clan-name as another, it means that they are related to each 
other throngh agnates, for only agnates take the clan-name, 
a daughter’s son taking the clan-name of his father nob of his 
mother. This again is the same as in England where (within 
limits) all the Macleans in a community would be agnates of 
each other, and all the Juoksons of each other. When a 
peasant is farther asked -what great tribe he belongs to, he will, 
if an ignorant man, be unable to tell; if a man of ordinary 
intelligence, he will probably say, “ We join with the Bhattis ” 
or Khokhars or some other well-known tribe, or he may say 
“ Wo aro originally Ghohdn Rajputs.” If asked, whether he is 
a.RajpuL or Jal, he will, unless an unusually liamble-minded 
man, say ho is a ltdjpul. Bub tho distinction is by no means 
cerluin,'aud bhoro are many tribes, somo members of which 
would call themselves Juts, and some Rajputs, or which some 
of their neighbours would admit to bo Rajputs while others 
would call them Jats. There aro a few tribes which, whether 
from their higher pretensions or from their having occupied a 
more important position than their follows, are generally 
admitted in tho neighbourhood to be of Rdjput doscent, while 
others do not even claim this honor for themselves. The fact 
is that the distinction is one of rank, not of descent, and that 
in this district Rdjput simply means an agricnitnrist of high 
rank and- Jat means an ordinary agriculturist with no such 
pretensions. -The chief practical distinction between them is 
that the so-called Rajput is more particular about the tribes 
aud families with which he will exchange daughters in marriage 
than the Jat is. . . 

Thero are other tribes again which call themselves neither' 

Jat nor'Rdip(it, and yet evidently belong to the same great’face’ 


Chapter III, C. 
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Tlio Fathins. 
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Chapter III, C. as the olliui b. For iustnnco tho Kliokhars, who have hero been 
— “ reckoned aeparntoly in this consns, Foniotimcs claim to be dc- 

^ndleadbw Ghazni, and so io bo of Arab descent, 

Families. “ but many of them return themselves as Riijpub or Jut, and. there 
Tho B^ipdtB and can be no doubt that tbov nro of tho eaino race ns their noi^h- 
JatB. hours. Tho Awtlna again mnko a still stronger claim to Arab 

origin, but they too nro probably of tho sntiio race ns tho Jats. 
Another distinction arises in this way. An ordinary Jat attains 
some famo as a holy man, and hands tho saintly character down 
to his descendants, who avo culled Pirs or Aliyunus. After a 
generation or two they claim an Arab origin, and as Iho fancy 
takes them, call thomsclves cither Sayad or Koreshi; soon their 
true origin is forgotten and tho Arab origin is believed by 
themselves and generally admitted by their neighbours. 

My opinion is that, with few exceptions, all tho landown- 
ing Musalmdn tribes of this district, whothor calling thorn- 
solves Jat, JRajpdt, Khokhar, Awdn, iSnyad or ICoreshi aro of 
one Aryan race and woro formerly llindiis. Tlioir common 
dialect, common customs and similarity of physiqno and 
character are strong evidence of a coinuiuuity of descent and 
race. There is, however, great practical iinportaiico in recog- 
nising tho difference of tribo. Mon of one clnn-uamo look 
upon oaoh other ns agnates and havo a follOkW-focling with 
each other which affects tlicir daily intercourse. Clans which 
on both sides admit a common origin aro more closely connected 
with each other than with other clans by the vague feeling of 
relationship, and aro often more ready to intermarry w’ith each 
other than with other uurolalod chins. Members of a tribo 
which is generally admitted to bo of llujptil origin aro mure 
likely to receive rospccl from thoir uoighboura than a mure 
Jat. And a man who-is geuevully believed to bo a Snynd or 
Soroahi is sura of semo rcvcvouco from all true Alusalmaiis. 

Tho roost coiivenicul way of describing tho main MuBulnjfiu 
landowning tribes of indigenous origin will bo to take thorn in 
order of locality beginning at tlie Cheufib and ondiug at the 
Salt range. 

ThoHimjbiB, . 

Sbahpiir ... 231 

KbnahAb CC 

Tutiil Dislricl 7,3C.'> 

In that part of tho Gheniib river-valloy which is included 
in this district tho principal tribo nro tho Bdnjbds who own 
there some 50 estates or 79,289 acres, or more than a 
third of tho area of tho circle. Their villages aro very com- 
pact^and they are only found in any nnrobors in tho immediately 
adjoining portion of Gnjnit district np the river, or in GnjrAu- 
wfila _ across tho rivor. Thoir umnbors in this district have 
only increased since last census from 7,047 to 7,3C5, or by 4 
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per cent. Tho)' are a tribe of doubtful lank, many having been 
returned ns JTnts and runny ns Dfijputa at Inst census. They 
are on the whole a peaceable and well disposed section ol the 
population, subsisting chiefly by agriculture, which they practise 
well and carefully. An impoi taut subdivision of the clan, called 
Chflha, owns several vill.igos on the Gujrat border. There are 
altogether 122 Bdnjha headmen, all in the Bhera tahsil. 


Blieni ....... . 1,730 

Shabpnr . . 539 

Khn^liili . 77 

Tcital District 2 346 


floutli of the Rmijli/is in the Ohenab valley come the 
Glindliar‘ 1 , another very similar tube, also of doubtful rank. 
Then* head-quarters are in the Jhang district down the river. 
In this district they own 8,483 acies in the Chen.lb valley, and 


elsewhere ai e chiefly tenants. 

Bhera .. D13 

Phahpnr , 657 

Kbnshiili . . . 534 

, Total District . 2,004 


In the same neighbonrhood are three estates owned by 
the Sipins, another Jhang tribe, who own 5,078 acres in the 
Ghendb valley hcie and nie chiefly tenants elsewhere in the 
district. 

A small area un the Jhang border is also held by Rihans 
and Nissaw.iiids, two other tnbes chiefly found in Jhang. 


Bhora . .... 19,233 

Shabpm .. . 2,034 

Elmohdb SOI 

Total Bismct 21,467 


The chief tribe of the BheiaRaraie the Gondals, who 
occupy a fairly respectable place in the social oenle and call 
themselves Ud]puts They stretch across the whole Dodb in 
the adjoining portions of the Gnjnit aod Sliahpiir districts, 
from the Oieudb valley to tbe Jhelnm liver and acioss it into 
the Jhelnm district There are also one or two villages owned 
by them in the Bhera tnlisil In Bhera they own 5 villages 
and 15,178 acres in the ChenJb valley, SO villages and I il,l9J 
acres in the B£r and 15 estates and 45,411 acres in the Jhelum 
valley, so that they own more than a fourth of the whole 
Bhera tahsil. Their numbers aie leturned as 10 per cent, 
above last censns, hnt they must have increased in a much 
gp'eater proportion than that Physically they are a fine 
race, tall, strong and well made, and until recently they ^ero 
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a pustoral people subsisting n]ino.st oiitiroly on tlio producoof 
tboir largo herds of cnLllo. Stuuo the iulrodiicliou of British 
rule however, they have gradually been taking more and more 
to ngricnltnrc to which they now devoto n considerable amount 
of attention and skill. They nro still greatly addicted to 
cattle tlioft, which was formerly considcrod an honourable 
pursuit, and but fow of thoin Imre taken service in the army, 
for which they seem well fitted. The Gondals have altogether 
157 village headmen. 

llnn*ftlii~nitoiii ... l.&Ilfl 

... 

Kbn^linh ... ... ... ... n.*i 

TolM JKsiiH l,riC2 


In the Bar, Fonlli-west of Iho (iondiils, come the similnr 
catllo-owniiig, ea(llc-.slea}ing Iribes of IJarml and Lak, the 
former of wlioin own 10/184 acres in I bo Bliora BSr and the 
latter 12, OSO acres in liolli Inhslls, and then the Nngyaiias, 
a holy clan, small in nnmbors but owning 10,022 acres in the 
Shabpnr Bar. 

flliern 
Glinlipur 
KIm.li&li 

Totnl Di.lrit't 15,000 



'I'nrning now to the valley of tlie .Micliiin wo find, west 
(if tlio Gondals nil along the river from Miani to iShalipiir, the 
agricnltnrnl population consisting of a nnniberof comparalivoly 
nntnll .sad nnimpoHiini elans, some of wbinb class I liciiiselve.s 
as Bhatlis and somo as KlioUlmrs. Of tlieso two rorins thn 
latter has inoro signifiennro lioro uinl docs apparently moan 
a close connection botwoon (ho clans calling tlicmsoivcs hy 
that name, but the torin Blmtti is very loosely used, and 
signifies no real connection botweon difTerent clans. If a Jnt 
in the Jhclnm I'ivornin after hnviog mentioned his clnn-nnme 
is pressed to give a Avidor tribal nuine, ho vvill probably, uulesis 
ho is a Khokhar, say ho is u Blmtti, just ns a Goudnl in the 
Bar will say he is a Clmnhdn, and in encli case with eqnnl 
frntli. These so-culled Bhnttis also oavii a _ considerable area 
souUi of Slmhpur, and nitogethor in tho Shnhpnr tahsil Bliatlis 
own 27 estates and 31,815 ncros. They nro fairly indn.strioiis 
peasants but greatly Avanting in thrift and deeply in debt as a 
rule. 'I'liere nro 21 Bhatti liondinen in Iho distric't. 


lOicm 

«*• 

•«« 

... *.i i«* 

... «,'HC 

Shnlipnr 

... 

••• 

... ... ... ■ a 

10,830 

KhtiRbuh 

... 
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On both Fi<le3 of tlio Jliclnm, from nboiit Blicrn down to Chapter IIIi C. 
the Jlinnjj border and on into Jlinag', there aro many villngcR — 
owned by cbins cnlViH}; lbemselve<» Kbokbar, oitbor ns Iboir Tribes, (tastes 
only desipuntion or as a hicondary tribal name in addition to 
their local cinionntne. Altlionph used somewhat vngncl}* by ^he KhoVsrs. 
some elan'-, it has a taoro dcllnito nienninp than lilmtti, and 
jlio Khrihhars aro here a fairly ertiiiparl. tribe of fho ordinary 
I’nnjnbi ilnsnliiirm type, and evidently of indipenons oripin, 
nolwith«taiidinp the elaiin some of iheni make to be descended 
from (Jntb Shah of Arab blood. The Khokharc own 10 viilapcs 
and llt.dSS ncrc-> in the I'diera tnhsil. brt aie lanm niimeioii.s 
in ihci Miinli of the Flinhpiir lahsil near the .lhanp border. 

Ill th.it tab'll tliey and o»pii.nie tribe-, ebiiniiiip Kbokbar 
de.'cent own (18 estates and ncies, or Kl per cent, of the 

total area of tbo lali'i't e.xelndinp Slate lands. So that the 
Kbokbar-. may bo said to be the principal landowniiip tribe 
of tlic Sbalipiir tab'll a' tlie Gondal.-i arc in niiorn. At last 
ceiwiis Iti.oiiO persons were returned as Khokbar/, tlie number 
now retuincd is 2-^010, an increa'" of <15 per cent., bat 
evidently some clan* bnvc been classed ns Klioklini-s now tlml 
were not so classed formerly. Tbe hendnicn callinp lhem«elres 
Kbokbar number PH, 


Mct-nii"— 

lltirai 

... 


!»ri» 

The MeVons unit 
Jlmmmsls. 

'lislipisr ... 

, 

. 
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Kfei.liOi ... 
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Aiiioiir; the oilier I’niijiibi Mnsnlnniti landowiiinp clans 
Ilf (be .TItcIfiin valley aro tlie indipetioiM I’Inii of .Mcknns, a 
conipnct clan, found cliielly immediately to tin* east and Roiitb 
of Sbalipnr. In tlie SJialipur taltsil (bey own 2.0 osinle.s -sml 
40,275 nero.s, or 1 1 percent, of flio total iijiproprint pil area, 
and so como little bcliiud ibe Kliokbnrs in importnneo ns 
inndowiic-rs. They wore formerly noted for turbulence, hut 
bavo now settled down fjnielly to ngricaltino mid are fairly 
prosporutiH. Kelatcd to ilioni aro tlio Jlinmmat', niiolliur 
comp-act local clan, not Poparalely returned, wbo own 0 villages 
and 20,5.Vu acres immediately south of .Shnhpnr. 'J'liey aro 
Imd mnimgors and innny of tliom in debt. Tlio Mckmi.s * Iinvn 


<13 licndmen and tho .1111111111101 s So. 



... ’.'.’in 

Tim JoIyAt. 

Hliftlipitr «<• *•* •** -St 

liHl 


KliiiMtAlt •«> •• cs* ••• ••• 

... l,(!.’i!l 


Tolnl Dittnci 




In tbo valley of tlie Jliolntn on llie Kliiislnib side fho 
principal landowning Irihes aro iho Bilneli, Khokhnr and 
niinffi already monlloned Tho .loiyiis hold P rillng().s and 
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30,200 (ipi’p.'i ill Ibis tnlisil .soiiUi of Khn.sliAb. Tlioy nro qiiiel, 
industrious onltivntfu ti. Tboro nro H Joiya bendmon, 

oiicra sn 

Shalipnr SOO 

Khunliih .. ... 3, ISO 


Tolnl DIatric^ 2,700 


111 tlie Thai country west of ICliushub by far the most 
veuiavkablo landovrtiing tribo uris tbo Tiivdiiiis, a fairly compact 
local tribe, who hiivo by their strong right hand gained for 
tliemsolvea in comparatively recent times an importance out of 
all proportion to llieir niimbcr.s. Notwithstanding their claims 
to high Iliiidn descent and their pctligreo renoliiug bnek tliroagli 
Noah to A-dam, they were nntil about a century ago an ordinary 
Panjabi fkliisalintiii tribe inhabiting a few villages at the north 
of the Thai desert. After a severe struggle with their neigh- 
bours, the Awdns, the bend of tho clan established independent 
authority over tho Thai, and crcii after the Sikhs nudor Ranjlt 
Singh brought them under subjection, they found it lulvisahlo 
to employ tho IMwana Chief as their local Governor. On the 
outbreak of tbo Second Sikh War tlio Tiwiintis took tho British 
side, and by their bmvory and loyalty, both tlion and in tho 
mutiny, gained great distinction and high reward. Tlicy are 
still much valued ns cavalry soldiers, and many of thorn are 
sorving in tho army, which perhaps accounts for the fact that 
they nro almo.st the only tribo in tho district of which there arc 
more females than males resident nt the time of the census 
(1,453 females to 1,387 males). Several of tho members of the 
obiof Tiwana family have titles and JiUiirs and seats in Dnrbnr. 
They have also obtained grants of waste land on tho iiiiiiidntion 
eanals from the .Jlielam in tho Shahpnr tahsil where they hold 
6 estates und 17,691 ncre.s, besides tbo 12 oslntes and 40,911 
acres owned by them in tho Khiishdb talisil. Their niimher 
was returned as 3,202 nt last ceusns and iS now given as 2,790 
only, the apparent decrease probably being due to more correct 
classification. It io not unuonal for moinbera of other Thai clans 
to call tlinmsolves Tiwfiniis, and many of tho men enlisted in the 
army as Tiwfintis do not belong to tbo trim Tiwiiun elan. Tho 
Tiwanfis include 13 headmen. The other villages in tho • Thai 
are owned by vnrions petty clans whioli nro little known and 
have no claim to Knjput rank. They are principally slieplierds, 
tall, strong and of primitive w’nys, ready to migrate” with their 
flocks and herds according to tho elmiiEres of the season. 

Tho AwSas. t'l'om 

Shahpur r.,000 

Khiipiliih 41,810 


Total DialriVt 


62,620 
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Korlli of tbo Tlinl coino the wry couipacl tribo of tho Chapter 111, C- 
Awaiis, vrlio hold pmclieally tho whole of that part of tho Salt m .. — ~ , 
ranffc which is included in (ho Shnhpur district, and tho andlScadiM* 
greater portion of tlio plain lying nt its foot. They otvn all Families- ’ 
but ono of tho Khushnh Salt range Tillages, and four-fifths Tbo Amin!!, 
of tho cultirntcd area of that circle. They nro essentially the 
tribo of the Salt ilnugc in this neighbourhood and extend north 
and west into tho Jliolnin and Ittiwalpindi districts. A. iinmbcr 
of them aro also scattorod as tenants in tho villages across tho 
Jliclnm. and they own 5 villngcs and 4,292 acres in llio Olioni 
tnhsil, and 9 villngcs niid 1 1,742 acres in tho tShnlipur tnhsil. 

They aro distinctly a peasaut tribe, and although they chum In 
bo descended from Alif Sliuli, known also ns Qutnb Slinli, anti 
through him from AH, sou-iu-luw of the Prophet, they nro ho 
far as language, customs uud pliysiuuo go, aii indigcuoiia I’nnjnbi 
tribe. They are n br;kVO nud high-spirited rnce, hut prune to 
kccpingnlivu old fciidsnnd given to quarrelling, which nflonloads 
to riots and ruinous fitigntion. 1'hcy nro c.vcollciit cnllivntors 
nnd display great indastry in rcclniming land from tho sleep 
litU sides, and maintaining their complicated systcni of irriga- 
tion from tho mountain forretit.s by incaus of cnibnnkmonts nud 
terraces. Tlieir numbers were returned at Inst census as 48,485 
nod uow' D2,52C, an increase of 8 per ccut. A considornblo 
numbor of Iticm have taken service iu tho Army nud Military 
l^lico and mnko good infantry soldiers. There nro 138 Awdu 
headmen in tho district. 

Bhcin 1K)3 Tho JsujfiM. 

Bbahpar !«• ««• ««f ••• ••• «• «»• -111 

Kbiuhiib ... ... .. . . ... ... 1,310 


TnUI Dictnci ... .. C,CS1 


North of Kliiish.'lb towards the diichun border aro 3 villages 
with 13,573 acres owned by the Jaitjuits, a tribo found cliicfly 
farther north in JJielaiii and Kiiwnlpindi. Thny nro ndinittodly 
of high rank and claim n KdjpiH descant, bntnro tiioro probably 
llio descendants of Uio aristocracy among tho Awtius, just ns tho 
Utijpftls aro tho aristocracy of the Jnts niid tbo Khninsfidtis of 
tho Mcos in Gurglion. 

Their numbers wore returned in 1881 ns 3,7GC, but now tis 
only 2,(154, probably a result of more careful classificnliuii. 

They make good cavalry soldiors. 

Of tho minor •landowning and cultivating tribes the only Minor lauU uim. 
ones of importsuco aro (11 the ArAins (8,233 against 8,574 nt last lue tribot, 
consus; but probably 1,953 Miilis should bo ineludod], who nro 
chioily found in tho Jhclaui valley and ospocially. near tho largo 
towns and villages whore they ply their occupation of innrkoU 
gardening ; indeed the term Aridn practically moans n. mnrkot- 
gardonor, and it is probable that nituiy now calling Ihomeolvcs 
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Ai'uiu or Maljdf from tlicir occupation originally lioloiiged to 
ollior tribes. They are a quiot, industrious people, the nieu 
usually cultivating small plots of laud on tvolls and jhaldm, while 
tbo women carry llio groou produce for sale to tho neighbouring 
towns uud villages. The high perceutngo of infirmities among 
Ardins is noticeable and may bo duo to tbe groat use they make 
of town manure. They own little land but arc valued as 
tenants. (2). There aro a few Aliirs (1,027) owning land chiefly 
in Khusbdl] and near Sdliiwiil. They are ordinary Musalmdn 
poasauts like their noighbonrs. (-3) Tlio Dhndfs (1,742) are an 
ordinary peasant tribe owning alittlo land in tho Jholaro valley. 
(4) The Sidls (2,714) aro an offshoot from tho grout Jhaug 
tribe and own little land in this district, being cliicfiy found 
towards tho Jhaug border. (5) The hlugbnls (3,160) are pro- 
bably for tbo most part iudigonoiis Panjabis who have called 
themselves by the name of a ruling rnee, just as others cull 
themselves Hdjput, Sheikh or Sayad. (6) The Turars (1,39 1) 
aro au offshoot from the Gujrdt tribe of that name and aro 
found chiefly in Blicra tahsil whore they own a little laud. (7) 
Tbo Kambohs (735) are an industrious tribo of some standing 
in tbo Jhelam valley whore they own some land. Some of 
them hold good positions in tho scrvico of Government. 


Ubern 

SbaUpur 

Klinabilb 


Totnl District 


... !!,7ia 

... 

... 1,000 

... C,.J55 


The Brahtuaus aro found cLiolJy in tbo large towns and 
villages of tho Jhelam valley, whoro llioir Hindu clients live. 
They own very little land in this district and chiefly confine 
themselves to religious or somi-roligious ocoupations, sncli .as 
performing coromonics, casting liorosuopes' und receiving tho 
offoringo of tho pious. Few of them havo any real knowledge 
of Sanskrit or more than a smallcrlDg of religion;) loin. Their 
numbors at lust consits wero given ns 5,402, but Ibis may have 
included Ibo Muhitils (432) who havo now at their own request 
boon returned separately. They aro chiefly foiiud in Bhora, 
aro considered to rauk high ns Brahmans, and aro generally 
called Hlahta as a honorific title, but have mostly given up 
receiving offerings and many of them take service in tho army 
or suhordiuatn civil service. 


Bhcrn 

Slinbpur 

Kb'usbiib 



... 3, TOO 
... 3,437 
... 2,330 


Total District ... ... a,S0G 


At last oeusuB the Sayads wore roturnod as 8,625,'eo that' 
there is an apparent iheroaso of 10 per cent. A largo propor- 
tion of those so-called Sayads are probably of indigenous 
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flc5ccnt nnd liaro como to hn consiticml ns Snjnils bocnuso 
flrs^erndod from some holy man who linmlcd down his pninilj 
rhftMictor to his poilority. The Snynd proper is n Pir 
trvorenood nnd rcspi*cl‘'d hy Iho fnithfnli who support him b)' 
their ofTrrinjjs nnd somotiiiios ffift to him n portion of their 
land. Ilut in this district thero nro seremt large colonics of 
landowning Saynds especially near llhcra nnd round Slmlipnr, 
where a Sayad family hold semi-iodepondent away before Itanjtt 
Siingh mbjugatod tb** country. In tlioSImbpnr tnb«ll they lioltl 
21 vil}ng>*snnd 19,278 a^Tes. Theynro nnlbrifty, bad managers, 
nnd for ibe most part in delit to their Hindu noighbours. 
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At last census tlio Ulron were returned ns only 754. In 
fact Ultna is not tbo nnmo of n tribe or enste. A Mnsalmitn 
of nny tribe If be learns enough Arabic to conduct tho services 
in tho mosque nnd leach the village boya to read tlio KorAii 
by rote is called nn Ulnin,bnt bis origiiml tribe is not forgotten, 
nnd if his dc‘'Oeiidnnt.s do not continiio to net ns ino'qnc nttcr.d* 
nnts they vrill not he hiiown ns UImn but ns belonging to their 
proper trilx*. Indeed many UImn innsi liavo been returned 
tinder tlio nntne of Ibeir proper tribe. 
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The .SheiUbs are a very iniscellnneons lot, nnd it in to bo 
foared thnt few of Iboao no returnwl nro of true Arab denoont. 
A PanjAbi who 1ms ntlnincd a ropulntion for piety nnd bccoiiio 
rorcred ns a Pir IransmiUi an odour of sanctity to liis dcscenil* 
nntn wliicli after n few genorntionn if it doen not mnko thoin 
Snyadn will probably innhn them Koroahi Shoikhii, nnd most 
of our landowning Korenhin nre probably of thin origin. Miuiy 
of tbom Imvo received gifts of Innd nnd taken to iigriciiUiire, 
but make uiitlirifty manogera. 'i'hoy own 7 vilhtgen and C,289 
ncren in SImUpur tnbPil and G s'illngcn nnd sumo 5,000 ncren in 
Kbnsliftb, chiefly in the Jhclnm valley nnd at I'nil in tho 
Salt range. Like tbo Sayndn they nro reverencod by their 
fellow Musnlmfma niid eomn of th<>m accept bfTeriiign fioiii 
tho fnithfiil on their periodic.sl viaits. Other Sheikhs tiguiii 
nie, ne Mr. Ibbetaoii dehcribes, dcncoiidiints of ennvorts to 
Isl/iin from enntoi neither very high nor very low in the noeinl 
iienie, and nro coiiornlly found in tho townn. 
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Khnskiili ••• 

Total ... 1,420 

The /a/c»rs, who in this distiict nro almost nil Mnsal- 
mCuSj also generally assomo a religious charnctor ana innho use 
of blessings or curses, as the cnso may be, to oxpedilo tho nlras- 
givings of the faithful. They nro for the most part simply lazy 
beggars who find n roving mendicant's life more to their tnslo 
than one of monbtonons industry. In some pnrts of Iho district 
they have acquired land by gift, but nrc rnpidly losing it to 
their more thrifty neighbours. 

The Bharfiis (813) go about beating drums and begging 
in the name of Snldii Sartvar. 


kTercantilo Claaios: Practically tlio wholo of the trndo of tho^ district 

Tho Kkojia and hands of four cnstcs, tho Aroriis, Klinti ls (including li la i , 
Piriohi.. Khoids and Pirdchlis, tho two former castes Hindu and tlie two 

latter Musnlmnn. TheKhojds (3,420 against 1 , 55 1 - at last census) 
and tho PirdolKis (598 ngninst 424) are found chiefly m Bhm, 
Shahpur nnd hlidnt tewns, where they do n considevablo nm 
of trade, chiefly in cotton nnd grain. Soino of thorn have, e • 
ings with Bombay and Knrdolii on the one hand and with I er 
and Bukhdra on tho other. In tho competition with their Bin 
rivals they are handicapped by the jiroliibition of interest y 
their religion, but rannngo to liphl their own. They own. som 
land chiefly round Bliora. 

Tho Khatri* and The Kbatris and Arords between them make 

fonrtbs of tbe total Hindu nnd Sikh pcpulntion of ' 

More than a fourth of them live in tbe towns and most ot 
remainder in the large villages, whore they alone are the traue , 
'shopkeepers ' nnd bankers of the community. "hey . 
thrifty and intelligent body of men, imicb more patient a 
far seeing than the Mnsalmdn peasants, who are ns a rule e'*'® 
indebted to them. By advancing small sums to the peesen 
at a high rate of intorest and allowing it to aooiimiilato uu i 
it is impossible for . the peasant to pay, they have , 

by n judicious use of our unsympntliotic Civil Law to^ 
the peasants to part with a largo proportion of tbeir mo 
valuable land by sale or mortgage, wbioli in ninny oases i^ 
practically equivalent to a sale. The Klmtri or Arorn monoj" 
lender generally prefers a mortgage to a sale, as this does no 
expose him to a suit for pre-emption and lie finds it easier 
persuade bis peasant debtor to mortgage than to sell his lan • 
Tot since the last settlement thirty-five j'ears ago nbon 
per cent, of the onltivated land in tbe Jlielam valley has 
^yonle into tho hands of money-lendors. Khntris are 
Mief owners of S estates in Bhera, nnd 5 in the Shnup® 
Tabsil, nnd own some 17,000 acres chiefly in the neighbonrhoo 
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of tlic'lni'ge towns, and of tho flourishing village of Cliah Bam- Chapter 111, C> 
das, which is owned entirely hy a fataily of Khnlrfs of long 
standing ns landlords. Aroras own 6 estates in the ShaUpur 
talisil and 3,790 ncre.«. Both classes, however, hold in mortgage 
about 12 per cent, of the cnitirated area of the Jhelam valley 
and a considerable proportion of the best land elsewhere, and Aroias. 
ailtogother these two money-lending classes between them are 
responsible for ahont an eighth of the total land revenne of the 
district, and are entitled to realise the landlord's profits of a 
similar proportion of the lands. Besides this they, have as 
creditors obtained a hold on much of the laud not yet actually 
mortgaged ; and altogether a very large share of the landlord’s 
profits from the land of the district finds its way into their 
pockets. No class has benefited from British llnle nearly so 
mneh ns these Hindu money-lenders. Our laws and our 
principles of political ocoiiomy treat thrift ns almost the only , 
virtue, and have given the patient and parsiinonions shopkeeper 
an advantage ho lias not been slow to use over his thoughtless 
and extravagant MusnliuBn neighbour; and so ho has secured a 
command over much more than his share of the uccumulnted 
capital and even of the land of tho district. The IChatris and 
Aroras too have been much more ready than the peasant 
classes to avail tliemselros of tho means of education oSered 
by bur schools, and thus, have improved their position and 
especially have secured n very large proportion of the ap- 
pointments in our courts and offices. While among tho 
Musnl'mdns only about cno male in forty can rend nod write, 
more than one male in three can do 'so among the Hiodue and 
Sikhs ; and more than half the males in the district having a 
knowledge of English belong to tlie Arorn or Khntri caste. 

The Blidtina are in this district a suh-seotiou of tho Kbatris 
with whom tlioy eat. Tho numbers of these tribes are as 
follows : — 
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17,784 

12,700 

40,820 

32,551 

8,092 


The Bhora tahstl may he considered a sort of boundary 
between tho Ehatn's and Arorfis. In this tahsil tho numbers of 
the two castes are abont equal. North of this in Jhelam 
and Hdwalpindi tho Ehatris greatly exceed tho Arorfis in 
number, while to the Boath and west, in tho Shahpur and 
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Kbushdb lahails and in tlio Jlmng and Dora Isinnil Khan dis> 
briots the A.rofds greatly oiunnmbor the Khalris. ■ The Khatria 
ocenpy a considerably higher rank in the social scale ihau tlic 
Arords, and are, as a rnlc, more intelligent and enterprising and 
less pusillanimous. According to the statistics the increase of 
numbers since lost consns hns been Khntris and Bhdtida tl per 
cent, and Arords 1 7 per cent., so that apparently the Arords 
are having the better of the Khntris in this respect. As regards 
roligion 7 per cent, of the Klmtrfs and 20 per cent, of tlio 
Arords have returned themselves ns Sikhs, but some of them, 
ospecially of the Arords, aro only nominally Sikhs, and not very 
clearly distinguished from Hiudds ; the Khatri Sikhs, however, 
are generally tnoro particular about llicir tenets and oustoms,nnd 
may mostly bo considored true Sikhs. 

In this district practically ilio wlioln of tlio artisan and 
menial classes are Mnsahndn eiccopt the Sundrs, many oE wlioui 
aro Hindu, and the Chuhrds, many of whom still profess their 
own primitive religion. Somo of the classes of artisans, suoh 
aa Lohdr, Juldha, Tell, Dhobi, aro more trade-guilds than tribes, 
and a family giving up its traditional occupation and taking to 
another would, after a generation or two, bo considered to bo- 
long to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so 
that the different castes are not divided from each other by fixed 
and lasting boundaries. Still so strong is tho tendency to follow 
the ancestral occupation and so closoly aro tho persons bclougipg 
to each such caste or trade-guild intor-conweolcd by community 
of occupation, which gonorally carries with it Intor-inarriago 
and similarity of social customs, that those woU rocogujsod 
divisions aro of real importance in tho frame-work of Booiety. 
In general estimation tho difforont artisan castes toko rank 
according to tho natnro of their iisnal occupation, workers in 
metal and wood ranking higlier tlmn workers in clay, and they 
again higher than workers in leather. Jjower down, the distinc- 
tion is partljr made according to tho nature of tho food eaten, 
Mirdsis ranking low becauso they oat almost any one’s leavings, 
and Cbnbrds lowest of all bconnso they cat the flesh oven of 
animals that have died a natural death. 

' condition of these classes ns a whole has greatly im- 
proved since the introduction of British rnle. Tho onorinons 
nee in the prices of agricultural prodneo and the rapid develop- 
ment of oultivntion and irrigation hnvo led to a great demand 
for the services of ail whoso work is connected with the opera- 
nons of agrioulturo, and their remuneration hns increased in 
proportwn. Ihose who are paid in kind, such ns tho Tnrkhdn, 
^oh&r, Kubhur and MnanlH, got a larger proportion of the pro- 
auce, and Its money vnlno has greatly risen. Tho custom of 
paying in cnsli for all services required on State works, sucU ns 
ranala and railwaya, combined with tho greater plenty of silver 
TOin and the greater demand for labour of all kinds, has, made it 
0 more common to pay for sorviooB in cash than in .kis^i 
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and has led to a marked rise in money wages, wliicli taken Chapter III, C- 
along with the greater steadiness in the demand for labour, has irli,eg Castes 
benefited the lowest class of labonrer more than he has suffered and Leading 
from the rise in prices. A much larger proportion of the lower Families- 
castes than formerly have amassed some little wealth in coin or Artisans .and 
ornaments, and it. is not uncommon to find members of the 
artisan castes in possession of plots of land ns mortgagees. 

The demand for tenants to break np new land has led matiy of 
those castes to give up their traditional occupation and be- 
come cultivators, w&ich means for them a distinct. rise in the 
social scale and an improved means of subsistence. 

The Snndrs or Zargars (4,139 against 3,597 at last census, Tfao Snuars. 
an increase of 15 per cent) are the workers in gold and silver, 
and have much more employment than formerly in making np 
the jewellery in which form all classes of the people prefer to 
hoard their savings. Two-thirds of them are Hindus and one- 
third Mnsalman. They are chiefly fonnd in largo towns and 
villages. Many of them advance money on the security of 
ornaments. Some have a bad reputation as receivers of stolen 
jewels, the proceeds of house-breaking, which they melt down 
at once to avoid recognition. 

The Tarkh6ns (12,563 against 10,270 at last census, an Tl»Tir’c‘iin . 
increase of 22 per cent.) do all the carpentry work of tho dis- 
trict, making agriottllnral implements, the wood-work of the 
Foraian-'wheel, &c., generally in return for a cnstomary pay- 
ment in kind. They are also the bricklayers of wells ond of 
buildings of burnt brick. They are found chiefly in- the 
villages and are practically all Mnsalmfins. 

The Lohdrs (6,026 against 5,074 at last census, an increase Tbo Lobin. 
of 19 per cent.) are tho blacksmiths and workers in iron. They 
aro ; practically all Mnsalmans and are found chiefly in the 
villages. They are rognlar agrioultnral menials receiving pay- 
ment of customary dues in kind in retnru for their making 
and mending the iron part of agricnltnral implements, the 
customer furnishing the iron. 

The Euhhdrs (14,164 against 11,769 at last census, an TheKobhirB. 
increase of 20 per cent.) are tho potters, makers of bricks and 
clay vessels. . They are almost all Mnsalmdns, live both in the 
towns. and villages, are' true agricnltnral menials and get 
cnstomary dues in kind in return for making the earthenware 
vessels required for the Persian-wheel and for domestic use. 

Many of them also keep donkeys and act as petty carriers 
within the town or village area. 

The Juldhds (25,888 against 22,472 at lost census, an ^-uejniahaB 
inOroaso of 15 per cent.) are more generally called Fdoli in this 
district. They -are almost all Mnsalmdns and are found not 
only in the towns bat scattered throngh the villages all oyer 
the distriot.. Their prinQipa], almost their sole, occupation ia 
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weaving cotton and wool into clotli. Tliey are paid not in kind 
biib l>y tlio piece, seldom onrniug moro than throe annns a d,iy. 
A considerable quantity of coarse cotton elotli woven by them 
is exported towards Peshawar nnd Kabul, but tbeir occupation 
has suffered by the growing fashion for hjiiropenn nnd mnehino- 
inudo piece-goods. They nro n turbulent class, over ready to 
resent their position of inferiority to the peasantry nnd are at 
present rebelling against the customary poll-tax or ground- 
rent imposed npon thorn by the hindowncrsv 

The Nitis (8,91 1 against 7,.541 at last consiis, an iucroase of 
18 per cent.) nro found everywhere and nro almost all Mdsal- 
mans. TI103' are the barbers of tbo country, oven Uindus 
having their heads slinvod ly Mnsnlindn Nils. They also 
not ns leeches, perform circumcision and arc tho recognised 
inessongers in tho enso of all domestic coremouius, carrying 
notices of births, lunriingcs, and in this district also of deaths. 
In the vilinges they nro paid in kind among tho regular menials. 

Tho Tolls (2,818 against 2,1 12 at last consiis, an increase of 
80 per cent.) nro alt Mnsnlmtiiis and thoir occupation is oil- 
pressing. Thej' are closely connected with tho Qasiiis or 
butchers (Gj'ial against 5,202 at last census, an increnso of 21 
per cent.) who are rather a trade-guild than a tribe and are 
most numerous in tho large towns. Some of tho QnsAis not as 
sheep-dealers or tliemselvos keep Hooks of shoop nnd goats 
which they breed for sale. Sotno of them have a bad reputa- 
tion for helping to ranko away quickly with stolen cattle. Tho 
Penjds (122) or colton-scntcliors, are generally Tolls by caste. 

The Mdchbis f 12,640 against 11,156 at last census, an 
increase of 13 percent.) nro all Mnsnlmruis nnd nro soatlored 
all over tho district. Their chief occupation is that of hnkors, 
the men fetching tho fuel nnd the women baking nt their ovens 
the cakes brought by the village bonse-wives and taking paj* 
ment in kind at tho time. Wnter-cniTying. is generally done by 
the people themselves. 

Tho Mallalis (1,017 against 1,278) are tho boatmen of tho 
rivers nnd are all Mnsnlmfins. 

The Dhobis ^6,457 against 5,624, an inerdaoo siiico last 
census of 15 per cent.) nro tho washermen nnd are almost 
all Mnsalmdns. ThcGhliimbds (498) or calico-printers, Bangrer. 
(80), and Lildris (129), Cb.arolins (275) or dyers and Darzis 
(436) or tailors are generally of tbo Dhobi ensto. They rank 
low ns handling dirty clollios nnd keeping doukoys. 

The Mochis (18,263 agni list 15,314 nt last census, an in- 
crease of 19 per coni.) are all Mushlmdns. They are the 
workers in leather and rnnk low becauso they Imndlo skins. 
In this district they generally confine themselves chiofl;^ to 
making shobs and other leather-work hesides tanning skins. 
'TheMochi whoso perctuisito tho aldns of ddad cattle are has 
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benefited considerably by the great rise in tbe prioe of skins 
owing to the demand for export. 

The Mirdsis (10,330 against 8,344 at last census, an in- 
crease of 24 per cent.) nro tlie bards, musicians and genealogists 
of tbe people, and tboir services are in request at all domestic 
fnnotionb and especially at marriages. Their women are often 
prostitutes, and it is a noticonblo fact that in this tribe almost 
alone of all tribes in the district the number of females ozceeda 
that of males (5,181 females to 5,153 in.ales), a fact which sug- 
gests that the ranks of their women are recruited otherwise 
than by birth within the caste. Tho Bhitta (235) or bards may 
be mentioned along with the Mirdsis whom they resomble. 

The Ghfibrds- (35,401 against 28,297 at last census, an in- 
crease of 23 per cent.) or sweepers have increased at a greater 
rale than the rest of the popnlation, probably owing to immigra- 
tion, as nnineroiis families of this cnsto have been attracted 
from neighbouring districts by tbe great inoronse of cultivation 
and the demand for labor. They are most nnmerous in the 
Bhera (17,18G) and Sbahpur tabsf Is (12,003), where canal irriga- 
tion bos 80 greatly developed cultivation, and least namerons 
' in Khushab tahsil (0,262), where progress has been slower. 
Indeed many seem to have migrated across the river from t.lio 
Kliusbdb tabsil. Besides their (raditionnl occnpntion of doing 
scavenger’s work they -are the chief field labourers and get 
payment at customary rates in kind for their assistance, espe- 
cially at harvest lime when whole families of them move about 
the country to help in reaping the grain, getting as a rule every 
twenty-first sheaf, which sometimes means as much as eight 
annas a day. They are also the chief oarth'diggors of the 
district and make large earnings at such work as making roads 
or clearing ont canals, the usual rate of wages being a rupee a 
maria or Re. 1-9-0 per thousand oubio feet equivalent to 
about three aiinns adpy, while twenty ye.irs ago the usual rata 
for such labor was less than two annas a day. The position of 
the Ghuhrfis has been mueb improved by the great increase in 
ihe demand for labour, but they are an unthrifty band-to-montb 
class and are the first to feel the pinch of bad times. They are 
very ready to wander, and small oiicninpincnts of them may 
often be seen at tlin roadside, tho whole family moving about 
the country in search of food, with a small tent of rags, a cot 
nr two, a bundle of clothes, a donkey and a few dogs as their 
whole worldly belongings. They furnish a considerable number 
of crimiaals, the Ghuhra 'generally confining himself, to petty 
thefts and. honsD-breaking and leaving the more gentlemanly 
pursuit of cattle-theft to the Jat or K&jpfit peasant. Most of 
the Chfiliriis in this district (30,477) are nominally Miisalmdns, 
and are called Musallis } only 177 are retnrned as Sikhs (Mazhabi) ; 
and the unconverted . Ghfihrds who liavo adhered to their own 
primitive religion are returned as 4,747. Few as tlio Mazhabis 
are here, they, have furnished n, few. recruits, tp. the . Pi.onpe.f., 
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chapter nil C. rogimenta. Tiio Mnsatlisnro in this distriot admittod toon* 
— “ iifannlly equal terms by tlie Mnsnliniins, vrlio accept water anil food 

a"d their hands only requiring that they should bo circnmcisodj 

Families- “ should have repeated tho Kalima and shonld havo given np 

TheChihraa. eating oavrion or anything “abominable.” Tho nnconrcrted 
ChCihra eats tho leavings of nnybody, tho (icsh of animals that 
have died a natural death, snakes, lir-ards, foses, jackals, or as 
one of them put it, anything bnt dogs, — ho wunld ercn cat his 
donkey, if it happened to die. 

Tho Barlgnrs. The Bdzigars (1,065} and Nats (305) may bo taken to- 

gether. The numbers at last census were .504 and 320, an 
inerense of SO per oont. They are acrobats and tumblers and 
have no 6xod residonco, bnt move about from- place to place, 
living in moveable slieltors made of gross, and using donkeys 
and camels to carry their goods about on. Tlio Bdsigara arc 
almost all roturnod ns Hiadds and tho Nats ns Musalmiins j 
both are a gipsy, almost ontenste, tribe living largely on tlis 
loaviugs of others and on jangle vormin. Their women used to 
have a reputation for chastity. 

The Senate. The Bdnsls (459) are ospeoinlly a jungle tribe, have no 

fixed residence, and are often found onenmpod in waste places 
where they capture and oat jungle vormin of all sorts. They are 
not a particularly criminal tribe in this district. 

incresBo ot dlf- Worthy of remark that so far ns the statistics can ho 

{smntcastn, compared, almost ovory caste shows an inoreaso sinoo lost 
census approximating to that of tho total population, so that 
the social composition of the people is mneh tho same ns 
formerly. The tribes showing the most marked inorenses are 
the Tarkhdns (22 per cent,), the Lohdrs (19), the Xnbbdrs 
(20), the Telia (33), tlioQasdis (24), thoMoohfs (19},thoMirnsis 
(24), and tho Ghuhrds (25). Most of theso aro the classes 
directly depending for their prosperity on ngrionltural con- 
ditions, and their great inoroase is probably chiefly duo to the 
prosperons condition of agrioulture, which has not onlyincreasotl 
their feonndity bnt attracted immigrants of those classes from 
other districts. 

Tribal rastoo. ^ A detailed account of tho tribal custom in this district 
will bo found in n separato volnmo. Its goncra! charaotor is ns 
follows : — 

Boairictiona aa to Among Hindds a man may not marry a woman of his 
marriage. own olnn, so thot he cannot marry nn agnate of his own, and 

as conversely a woman must mnrry a non-agnato of be*' 
father, and the children invariably belong to the tribe and 
their father, not of their mother (just ns in Enropo 
a child takes its father's surname and not its mother's), it fd- 
mwB that any relation through a femalo, of a man, whether 
through his mother, sister or daughter must belong to a 
aifferent group of agnates, i,e,, to a difforont clan, Among 
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the Musalmitn tribes of the oust of the Province, the same 'rnlo Chapter III, C. 
prevails in praorice, although in theory a marriage Tvith an *~r 
agnate’s daughter would he legal, so that in those tribes also 
all relations through females of a man aro necessarily liis Families.' * 
non-aguntes. Among all the ilusnlindn tribes of Shahp'ur Besirictiona ns to 
however, hinhnmtnndnn Law has had such a strong eSect as mniringe. 
regards the question of jutertnarringes of relations that it has 
entirely ahrogntod the rule forbidding intovmarriago of 
agnates, and such intermarriages are overywiioro very com- 
mon ; indeed it is thonght profcmblo that a man should marry 
his consin, whether she bo related to him on his fa'thor’s or 
his mother's side, rather than that ha should seek a wife 
outside the family, the reason for this proferonco probably 
being that a m<irriage within the family is less ospensivc and 
difBcult to arrange than a marriage with an outsider, and 
tends to keep the property within tho group of relations. 

The effect of this breaking down of the old rule has been that, 
as a man’s sister’s son or daughter’s son may be also his 
agnatic relation, for instanco if his sister have married his 
father’s brother’s son, or his daughter have marriod hia brother’s 
son, alienation of the property to a sister’s son or daughter’s 
son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non*agnate, and 
the power of the ngnntos to forbid such an olienation, — ^basoil 
ns it is on tho old rule which still holds among Hindu and 
other exogamous tribes that “ tlio land must not joavo tho giff, 
or gronp of near agnates ’’ — has been very much weakened, 
and alicatinns to such relations tlirongh females are much 
more common than they are in the east of the Province. Indeed 
the power of the agnates to forbid alienation having been 
thus weakened, it is among some tribes, such ns tho Awans, 
no longer strong enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s son 
or daughter’s son, thongli he he not liiinself an agnate, and 
cun hardly prevent alienation even to a non-rolativo by a. 
sonlcss man. 

Generally speaking, iiiarriago is a contiact, not between Betrothal and 
tho persons to bo married, hnt between their families, and “arriogo. 
is arranged for thorn by their agnates with tho consent of 
the mothers, usually while the parties themselves are too 
young to give an intelligent consent. ' W-hon tho contract lias 
been privately agreed on between the families, tho betrothal 
is completed with elaborate ceremonies of tho nature of ’a 
sale, in which ihonoy plays a principal part. A girl is looked 
upon as a valuable piece of property, and betrothal is a con- 
tract by which the girl’s family bind themselves, often for a 
money consideralion, or in cychar.go for anotliei*' botrotlial, 
to trnu'.fer tlio ownership of tho girl to th'p boy’s lam'ily 
on her reaching a tnarriagrable ago. If eillior of the parties 

djh before tho marriage actually takes place, the doptract 

j5*a’t ad'end, and the boy’s family ’Ute' ilbt,' a8'''*hi' SiiW,^'eteh- 
sidorocl odtithd to olaita ihttf the ' girl ’sHbnld'^'bo ‘tliaVriod"'tri 
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Chapter IIIi C. another boy of their family, if her original betrothed Bhonld 
. . die. The ceremony of marriage notnnlly transfera tiie owner. 

leading* to those of (he hoy. 

Families. ” It is accoinpunied by many elaborate ooremonies, the binding 
BotrotLal and form being among Mnsalmnns the iiikdh rondo according 
mairiogo. to the Mnhammndan Law, and among Hindus, the cirenm- 

ambulation of the snored fire under tho auspices of the family 
Brahmans, A.f tor the marriage the girl remains in her father’s 
house, and nctnal possession of her is not delirerod until she 
reaches puhorty. 

Effects of bo. While suoh is tho usual conrso of betrothal and marriage, 
tretbkl. it is mnoh more common in Shnhpnr than it is in the east 

of the Province, for betrothal and marriago to be deferred 
until tho parties are grown np, and nnmnrriod women of foil 
age are mneh more numorons in Shnhpur than they arc for* 
ther east. One consequence of this is that tho consent of the ' 
parties themselves becomes much inoro important, and it is 
not unoommon for a grown-np girl to rofnso to marry the 
man selected for her by her parents and guardians and to 
elope with tho man. of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly 
resented, not only by the family of tho man she has rejected, 
hut by hor own family, and often loads to quarrels and litiga. 
tion, and although the Masalmfins cannot deny that sneh a 
marriage is valid by Muhammadan Law, many of them 
would welcome legislation to mako tho marriago of a woman 
without tho consent of her parents or gnardians, espooially 
to a man of an inferior tribe, void altogether. There is 
also a general feeling that while a girl’s family, who incar 
no expenses in making tho betrothal, have no claim to oom* 
pensation it tho betrothal bo broken off, tho boy’s family, 
who have to go to soma oxponso t.o carry out tho botrothnl, 
have a claim, not only to a roturu of their exponsos, but to 
damages for tho breaoh of contract ; and thnt the claim for 
compensation should lio, not only against tho girl’s family, 
bat against tho family of the man she has married. 


Nnmber ofTriroe. 


Although a Musalmdn may mnrry four wives, all alive 
at one time, and a Hindu ns mnuy ns ho pleases, it is_ not 
very usual for a man to havo moro than ono wifo at a tims; 
and where ho does marry a second wife during the lifetime 
of the first, it is generally beennse tho first has not borne him 
a son, or beoauso of somo serious quarrel with' her; or 
when he mai'ries tho widow of a deceased brother. 


Uivoroe a n a Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always 
iwer. mentioned at a marriage of Musalmfins, it is rarely pui^i 

being usual for a wife to rolinquish her right to dower to hor 
husband on his death-bed. 

i song. Ordinarily the whole family remains living in common - 
until the father’s death, and liis wife, oliildron and aons* wives 
and .children are under his control, as wqll as the whole of 
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the joint property. As tbo daughters grow np, they are ChapterllXi 6. 

married into other families, and leave their fathers’ control , 

for that of their Imsbnnda’ fathers. As tho sons grow up, ^”5 
wives nro found for them who join tho father’s family and ^Families. “ 
como under his control. Often tho father gives a married inheritance : ion*, 
son a separate house with a share of tho moveables and some- 
times a separate plot of land ; but this is a matter for tho 
father’s own decision, and eneb a partition, unless approxi- 
mately fair and intended to be final, is liable to bo cancelled 
on tho father’s death. When that' ocenrs, the wliolo of tbo 
father’s estate devolves on tho sons, who sometimes continuo 
to live as u joint family, but more often make a division 
among theui of tho moveable property and dwelling.honsos, 
and either then or afterwards, of tho land also. All the sons 
take eqnal shares withont regard to ago and ^vitliout regard 
to tho number or tribe of tho mothers. Tho custom of divid, 
iug tho property among the sous according to tho number 
of mothers, which is not nncomtnoii in the cast of the Province, 
is pmcticnily unknown in Shalipur. If one of tho sons havo 
died before his father, his sons or widow tnko his share of 
the estate by representation. In tho prosenco of sons or 
son’s sons, daughters get no share of tho properly ; they arc 
maintained by their brothers until snitnbly married into 
another family. 

■\Vhero there are sous, their widowed mothci^ gets no inhoritanoot 
sliare of Mio estate, but is maintained by her sons ; and if wiaow. 
they divide the joint cstnlo among tliomsolves, they usually 
sot apart a portion for their mother’s maintenance during 
her lifetime. Where there are no eons, or son’s sons, tho 
whole of the estate devolves on the widow, two or more son- 
Icss widows taking equal shares. Tho widow holds tho wlioIo 
estate till her death or rc-marriago, and has power to niako 
all ordinary arrangements for its inanagomont and to onjoy 
tho whole of its produce. Generally she can do as sbo 
pleases with tho movonhlo property, but must not nlionato 
tho immoveable property without tho consent of the husband’s 
agnates. If, however, tho agnates do not make proper arrange- 
ments for necessary expenses, tho widow can alienate so tnuoh 
of tho husband’s iminorcablo properly as is absolutely neces- 
sary, even without their consent. The widow of an agnate 
who has died without sons or sons’ sous, is in all cases entitled 
thus to snccced to her hnsband’s share, even although, owing 
to his fathor being still alive, it had not yot come into liis 
separate possession, or although ho was living associated with 
his brothers (except among the Hindus, whore in that case tho 
widow 'is entitled to maintenance only). When a w’idow in 
possession of her deceased husband’s ostalo dies or ro-marrics, 
ovoii though she marry her deceased husband’s brother, tho 
wbolo 'of her former husband’s ost&to, moveable and immove- 
able, rovorts to her husband’s agnates, who take it in the 
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shares in tvliich they would have taken it had ho died with* 
ont leaving a widow. A widow having minor sons has mnelt 
the same power over the estate as has a sonless widow unlil 
her sons are old enough to iiiannge it for themselves; bnt 
if sho ro-marry, she loses not only her cimrrol over her former, 
husband’s estate, hut also tho gtiardian-diip of his children. 
Ti she does take them with her In her nctv home they cannot 
succeed to any' share in tho c.stale of their .step-father ; they 
still belong to the family of their own father, and (if sous) arc 
entitled to succeed to their father’s csinte. 


Wheu a man dies without agnatic desccndniits or widow, 
tho married d.iugliters or their sons in no easo succeed to a 
share in the e..tntc ; hut it is the almo.st universal ensiom in 
this di...trict Innlike Gurgilon and Sirsa) that tho unmarried 
daughters succeed in equal shares to tho wholo of their father’s 
pioperty, nioroahlo and iininovcablc, till their death or mar- 
riage, when, it reverts to tho agnatic heirs, tho powers of 
the daughters over the estate being' similar to those of the 
widow. Puiliug unmarried danglitors tho father of the 
deceased tak< s tho estate ; if Iho father be also dead it goes to 
Iho brothers in oqual shares. Ordinarily all tho brothers, > 
whether of the same mother or not, siiccoed equally, hut if 
the properly had been divided there is a tendency among 
Mnsnlmans for tho full brothers In exclndo tho half brothers, 
and among Ilindns nu associated lirother cxchidos an un* 
associated brother. If one of tho brothers have died, hii 
sons or sonh ss widow take his sharo of tho eslnlo by 
reprosontatioii. If there bo no agnatic descendants of the 
deceased’s father, his mother takc.s a lifo-intorrst in tho estate; 
failing the mother, or on her death, tho unmarried sisters 
take the whole cstato till their doiith or liinrriugc, then tho‘ 
father’s brothers and their agnatio desceiidants lake tt iu 
shares proportioned to the nunihor of brothors; and so on, the 
nearest agnatch and thoir agnatic doscoudants taking the 
estate in preferonco to the more reinoto. Where there arc 
two of a class, they shnro equally, uml tho right of representa- 
tion prevails to tho fullest extent. . No hoir o.scludcs the agnatic 
descondant or tho sonicss ividow of another lieir of tho same 
Only agnates and tho sonlcss widows of agnates, and {tin 
their death or marriage) tho daughters of agnates, inherit. 'A 
marriod daughter, or sister, or a daughter’s or' sister’s son, cp 
inherit. When tho cstato goes to a fomalc, sho has 
a life-interest only, and on her death or marringo it reverts to 
the agnates. 


. . tboro is no gonorni custom of cousidoriug part of tho 
]omt estate ns being tho special property of tho women. 
Whatever is givon with or to a woman bocomes morgod m 
tho ]omt estate under tho control of the agnates, althotigh 
'loy should not alionnto any such proporty without tlio 
isomun s consent unless in enso of necessity. ' ' 
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Wills nro nlinost I'tiJin.lj* tnikitnwn. If a proprietor 
wislits to intorforf* «ith tli*' ( 1 »v.i!ation of liis property 

ac2or«lii)p to llif onUtiiiry riilo* of iiilioritniici', lie jniicf eorry 
out lii-i int<.<;itions in lii*. Ufotim.'. An fxpri*«h<riM of hi*- 
wijIics ns to tlio ilis{)i>-.itiun <if Ins propeily, if iiol enrried 
onl in liis lift time, Ini'* tio fori‘i» ofter liih dentil. 

Atnoop tlio llitiiluo' 11 Hint) iinvitip no non or non 

may adopt nny in-ar ridr.t ion he even n diinplitor'K non 

OP bislot's b->ii, lint not n diMiint n-lntioii or si niiipor, imtl 

tlio person nilnpt»-<J MireeniH to tin* 'xvlinli* of Ins ••f.lute, as if 
ho wore a nntnml son, to the r'\o!M«!on of the other nnitirni 
heirf. Anienc MiisalmAtis, ndopnoa is pnictTiilly iiiiknon-a 
o-xcepl nmnmr the Awiin.--, v.-hor«* a innn hiiTinp an ron oroouV 
son tony rnlopt any Awdti ho ph-.ases und make him heir to hia 
tvliolo e.stntc; hat the adoption iimst lie made l>y written deed, 
and is more of tlie tinfore u( pifi than adoption. 

Tlie power of tm owner to aUcnr.te liy pift Iiih inoveidde 
property is practically iiiire»lr(rted, uidc,s< when he l.e.s sons 
or eotn.' soti», in n hicli ease he onpht not to pivo nwny an 
n«reu«oaahly Intpe portion of tlin ineve.ahlc.s *>> n« t<> iaiuio Ihu 
sotis". A propri* tor havSnp .soii.h op sons’ sons hns tio power 
to alienate hy pift svitlmtil Ihetr confcnt any portion of tlai 
iiatnovcahle projietfy, '■’teepf. Ihnt lie can pive a small portina 
bfiltn dowrv to a" danphfer, or for ohariinhlo or relipioas 
purpose-.; aii'l lie catinrd pivc a larpe share of tho imTiinveahle 
property to oi.« v>a than !<> another. Hal a proprietor 
hnvinp no sons or soiw’ ions is, nmonf.' the Awiias, nlmosl 
ahsoliito owner of hi.s whole estate, aiul can pifl it to any 
lelntivc withent the vmisi-nt of the others; nmnup other tribes 
lie ciinnnt make a pift of iminoveable prujterly to oiio reintivo 
wilhoat the consent of the apnato heirs, except Eometimes a 
nmnll portion to a daughter or daaphfer’s son, or Son'ia.luw. 

IJri' fly it may he .'.aid that tho iiiftneacu of tho iMiihntn* 
iimdnn Law till lite cnsloin of Masalmiin trihea is coaCacd to 
questions rcdniiiig to man ing.i and divorce, and does not 
o.xtend toqn«aiiiiitsrelntiiipio property. Ainoiip all Atusalintin 
(rihes a iimrringo must talco jihicc hy nihnh, and any marringu 
which is legal acrording to >riilinminndiin haw is allowed to 
ho valid, and olthonph the riiic.s repnrdtnp dower and divorce 
art! rarely aclcii on, they aro admitted to hu hindiap on all 
Miibalinitns. ifiit tlin chihoralo rnlefl of tho .Miihanimadaii 
Jtaw regarding iiiheritniice, v/llls and legiicic.s arc iiover acted 
on, tho ciiHtoin in such nmtiern lioiag foinidcd ca tho oulircly 
dilTereiil hiisia of agnntio relnlionHliip. X^ur iastancu n 
ihuffhlar gets no share in tho prescnco of sons, a yistor no 
yharo in tho prosunce of hrollicrs, a widow either ffctn llio 
whole e.stato or none at all, and tho right of reprosontalion 
prevdily to tho fnlloyt e-vlonl. To inlroduco tho olnhornlc 
riilca of ^Muhainniadan Law in tlioso maltcrn would rovolulioiiisu 
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Chapter nil C. the tribal custom o{ all tlio Shatipur tribes and give rise to 
Tribes Castes injustice and discontent. The only effect of Muham* 

and Leading mndan Law ou questions lolnting to property has bcou the 
Families. indirect indiioiice already mentiuncd| vh., that by breaking 
Inflnoncc of the doTTn the rule requiring a voman to bo married to a uon>agnato, 
Mobammaden Law. jj. weakened the power of the ngnates to forbid an 

alienation of iunnoveablo property to a relation through a 
female. 

Darban's. The principal men of the district, ris, those who are, by 

family and position, bold entitled to bo invited to Divisional 
Dnrbdrs, are enumerated in ordorof rank in tho following t.ablc. 
Of thn 14, 8 are Tiweinds, 2 Nuns, 2 Biloch, 1 Sayad and 1 
Khatri 

Divisional Darbaris. 







— . 


Ynr 

Mo. 

Kninc. 

Fatber*t name. 

Resldenee. 

Tnbc. 


of 





blrtbi 

1 

Malik UmatltirSt 

KbAn BabActnr Malik 

KAlra ... ... 

Tiwio. 

... 

lS7i 


KhAo. 

Sahib KfaAB, c.a.x. 
SardAr MnbAiik KhAn 




ISSI 

3 

SardAr Mobammad 

Sabin il 

Bllocli 

... 


CbirAffh KhAa. 





1»3 

3 

M n 1 1 k Mobarls 

Malik JahSn KUii. 

JahAnabad ... 

TivrAna 

... 


KbAn. 

SardAr BnliAdnr. 




im 

4 

Malilc'EIinda 

M.lik SnltiB Mnh- 

Khvijab.d 

Do. 



Bakbah. 

xnAd. 1 



ISM 

6 

MnUk^abaiumad 

KbAff? 

Malik Jahan IChAn ... j 

Kot Muhammad 

Do. 




Khan. 



18» 

0 

Mftbk AIau 8bcr 

M.lik raUb Kban ... 

MUha TirrAna ... 

Du. 

.« 


Kbin. 



16:3 

7 

tC h A n BabAdcr 

Malik J.binKbSn .. 

Kot UAkfui lUiAn 

KSn 


1 

MAlIkll&kim' 

KhAn. 





ISM 

8 

Malik Alimad 

Malik rateh Kbin ... 

MiUi. Tiw.ii. ... 1 

TIvxAna 



KbAo. 





16SS 

3 

Malik KfaAn Ma- 

Malik Shcr BabAdnr. 

1 Ditto ... 1 

Do. 

... ' 


liammad KbAn« 

KhAu. 1 



IBIS 

10 

Sayad SnltAii 

Sayad SntUn Ahmad ! 

Bb.bpur 

Sayad 

... 


MabmAd Shah. 

Shall. 


isw 

11 

BardAr BabAdar 
KbAn. 

OlwAn JairAlilr 
Mai. 

Malik Mnzaflar 

SardAr 3awAya Kban 

KbUBhAb 

Bilocb 

... 

J3 

Dirrin BUlian Bis ... 

Bbon 

1 Salmi Khntrl 

isu 

33 

Malik IbtcbKbiu ... 

Mucaflarabad ... 

TinSoa 

«.* 

tIS 

14 

KbAn. 

Malik Mubaonnad 

Sitto 

Kurpnr ... 

NAn ... 

... 

1375 


UayAl KbAn. 




■ 



There are also 11 pensioned oEBcors, who, by virtue of their 
former rank in the Army or Civil Service, are ontitladto a 
seat in DarbSr ; of these 9 were commissioned officers 
Native Army. A list of them will be found in Table No. lA A. 

Kwsi-nasbfas. Next in rank come those men who have been accepted by 

the Commissioner as worthy to bo dignified with h chair on 
official occasions {huni-nashin) . A list of them will bo found in 
order of date of acceptance in Table No. IX B. Of tbe 31, 4 
are Awdns, 2 Ssyads, 3 Xorcsbis, 2 Kambohs, 2 Brahmans, 4 
' Xhatrfs and 5 Arords. - 

T*to ’ mwknds* of , ®y important family in tho district is the 

Uitha Tiwins. Tiwdna family of Mitha Tiwdna oh the odgo of tho Thai. 
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account of thotr early history has already been friren in Chapter Chapter III. C- 
II, and a full account will bo fonnd in Massy’s “ Punjab Chiefs, ” 

Yolnine II, page 279. The three Maliks who in the last and Leading 
generation did snch good serrico for Government and received Families. 
the title oE ICIiun Bnhadnr, besides other rewards, viz., Maliks itaiinj Jamilits. 
Fateh Slier Klidn, Sher Muhammad Khiln and SAliib Klidn, Tho Tiwinis of 
C. B. I., have all died. Malik Fntcli Sher Klinn left a minor son, Mitlia Tlwica. 
Muhammad Sher Khdn, now under the Gonrt of Wards, who 
holds a perpetual jdgiV iu two villages, valno Ra. 4,758, besides 
alifeydpfr for his father’s mutiny services. He holds also n 
lease of unproductive State land at Fntehpnr below Sakemr in 
addition to.his ancestral land. 

Malik Sher" Muhammad Kh£n, Kbdn Bnhddnr, left two 
minor sons. Dost Muhamiund and Ghnlfim Jildni, who are also 
under the Court of Words. Malik Dost Muhammad holds a 
perpetual jd^tr of tho value of Re. 7,411 and a lifo yiipir in 
consideration of his father’s mutiny sorviccs of Its. 724. 'I'he 
brothers own a largo area of unproductive land in the IChnshdb 
Thai, and 1,500 acres of land near tho Jhe1nm,.part of which is 
irrigated from tho Corbynwah Canal but is not very productive. 

Malik Sahib Khan, Khdu Bahddnr, c. s. i., after doing 
excellent service in the mutiny, obtained n grant of 8,700 acres 
of waste land at KMrn in tho Shah pur tahsil and eonstrnetod 
a canal to irrigate it. This has now become a most rnluablo 
estate. Malik S&hib Khfin, who had earned a reputation for 
straightforward truthfulness and integrity, died in 1879. Icnv* 
ing one son Malik ITmar Haydt Khfin, who was brought np 
nnder tho Court of Wards and eduentod nt the Aitchison 
College in Lahore, where ho gained n fair oolloqiiial kiiowlodgo 
of English. In 1895 ho was on coming of age put in charge 
of his splendid property, tho income of which is well over a 
lakh of rupees por annuiu, besides largo nccnmulntcd and 
invested savings. He promises to make a careful and enlight- 
ened landlord. Ho has an excellent stud of brood-mares and 
young stock and takes a great interest in horse-breeding. He 
holds a life indm in consideration of his father’s services and 
is at present the first Darbdri in the district. 

Malik Fateh Khdn, known ns Molidnioila or " tho Man of 
Pearls, ” who died so bravely at Dalipgnrh, left several sons 
besides Kbdn Bahddnr Malik Fatoh Sher Khiln. Of those Malik 
Alam Slier Khiln is still olive and enjoys a perpetual jagir 
of Rs. 2,081 besides a seat in Darbdr; Malik Sher Bah&dur, 
who hold tho post of Munsif, is now dead and his sons, tho 
eldest of whom ADilik Khiln Muhammad of Shorpnr, has a 
seat in Oarbdr, onjoy a perpetual jagi" of Bs. 1,286. Another 
brother, Malik Ahmad Khdn, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
has a seat in Darbdr and a perpetual yaytr of Rs. 1,699. 

In the other main branch of this family, viz,, tho desc.end- 
.,ants of Malik Ahmadydr Khdn, to which Maliks, Sber 
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Chapter III, C- Mabainniad Klinn and Snliib Kliilu Lclougnd, were blalikb 
— 1 - Jiilinn Klidn mid Fateh Kliftu, hrotliers of Malik Siiliib Kliiiii. 

andl’eadiBB* Jaluiii Khan served ns Kurdar under Diwnn i’dwan 5Ia1, 

Families. “ did pood service in the Moolton oampnign and in tho mutiny, 
Leading familio, and rcccivcd a mutiny pensiou. Uis son Malik Mnhnmmnd 
The Tin£D£s of Khtiii holds a lcn.se of 511 acrcs of vnlunblo land at Kot 
Mithn Tivr£nn, jrnbnmir.ad Klinn, south of Sliabpiir, and line a sent in Darbiir. 

Ho does good service ns TJonorary Mngistrato and Munsif and 
Sub-ltegistrnr for the Sbiihpnr tahsil, Malik Fatcli Klinn, 
the other brother of Malik Siihib Kbnii, did good service in tho 
mutiny, for uhich he received a giant of land, a lifo mudfi, and 
ultimately the title of Khan Bahadur. His son Alalik Mnzoffar 
Khtin has a seat in lliirbnr and owns or holds on lease about a 
thousand aoies of v.nluablo laud at MuznITarnbnd near Sliahpur 
Civil Station. He was at one timo Jiimaddr in tho Guides 
Gat airy and promised to mako n good ofiiecr, but resigned bis 
commission to attend to bis father’s property at home. 

Several other nirmhors of this Mitha Titvfnia family have 
attained to good positions in tho Aimy and Police, the TiwdnAs 
being coiisidciod among the best of tbo oavnlry soldiers iu the 
Native Army. 

The Tiw£n£<i of Another branch of the Tiwfiim clan derives its origin from 
Hamoka. Hamoka cn the right bank of tlie Jliclam, sontli of Khuslidb. An 

nocoiint'tof it will bo found in Jlnssy’.s " Punjab Cliiefs,” Volniue 
II, page 308. Mnlik Snltnu Mahmftd Kbnn did good service 
under Edwardes at the siege of Mooltan, and ngain made bimsolf 
most ii«efnl during tho mntiiiy. Do wnn foryeiirs Inspector of 
Police in Sbnlipnr district nnd won nniver.=nl commendntion for 
tho impartial and trustworthy manner iu wbioli ho porformed 
his duties. His only sou Alnlik Khuda Bakhsli Kbiin was 
brought up under tbo Court of W.irds and i.s now an OfBcinting 
Bsti a Assi.stnnt Couuniesicuier, He ow;is a lino estate of 2,2G6 
acres i.t Klrwdjabnd in the Sbahpur tahsil, besides other land 
put chased elsowbero, and 1,500 acres of viilunble land bold on 
Icnsa, almost nlliriigatod by his private csiinl. Hois a good 
horseman nnd an enlightened nnd carcrnl landlord and possesses 
a very fine stud of brood-amies and y onng slock. Ho bns nscat 
in Darblir. His cousin Malik Gluiirnii Miibnmmad Kbiin of 
Hamoka is Snh-Hcgislrnr ol tbo Khiisbiib tahsil. Malik Snbib 
Khiin, the head of another branch of this Hamoka family, enjoys 
an indvi and the privilege of a cliair. 

A third braacli of ilio Tiwnnn clan belongs to Hadiilt 
* *' between Khushiib nnd Mitba Tiw/iim. ' Snrdnr Biiliddnr Malik 

Julian Khan did good sei'vice in the mutiny, hfciviiio HisaldSr* 
Major of the 18tli Iteugiil Lnuceis mid Aiile-de-Cnmpto tboCom* 
uiniidcr-iu-Ciiicf, aiid was given tbo title of SiirdnrJiabadar 
for ,cuiis|)icuous brave-ry ui d merit, llis oldest son , MuHk 
Mubiiriz Klidn wds 'Kisuldtir iii tbo 9tb Boiighl Ln floors,' wlief® 
he was highly thought of, and mow resides at Jnhiinnbad where 
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he and his brother own a very fine property oonaiating of 3,000 Chapter III, C- 
acres free of land revenne for ever, and bold on lease 1 ,4l)0 — — 

acres, all being irrigable from their private canal. Malik 
Mnbariz Klidn has a seat in Darbar and makes a good landlord. Families- ^ 

He has a good stnd of brood mares. The Tin&nf* of 

The Waddhals of Hadali, another branch of the Tiwdnds, 
also deserve mention. One of them, Malik Fateh Khdn, Bisdlddr 
in the 18th Bengal Lancers, was a good old soldier and obtained 
a lease of 503 acres of valnable canal-irrigated State land sonth 
of Shahpnr. His three sons have all risen to good positions in 
the Native Cavalry. 

Closely related to the Tiwdnds are a family of Ndns, with The Kdn familj. 
whom the Tiwdnds inter-marry. An account of them will be 
fonnd at page 310 of Massy’s *' Pdnjab Chiefs,'* Volume II. It is at 
presontrepresented by two consinB,Khdn Bahadnr Malik Muham- 
mad Hdkim Khdn and Malik Muhammad Haydt Rhdn, both of 
whom have a seat in Harbdr. Malik Hdkim Khdn did goqd service 
in the mutiny, when he was wonnded, and afterwards as Tahsil- 
dar, retiring on pension with a reputation for uprightness and 
honesty. He has a fine estate nt and near Kot Hdkim Khdn, 
having purchased from Government 1,500 acres and taken on 
lease 511 acres more, It is all irrigable from the private canal 
owned jointly by him and his cousin. Ho has developed his 
estate most snccessfally, showing himself an enlightened and 
considerate landlord, a good type of the gentleman of the old - 
school. He is one of the last of the older generation and is 
mnoh respected in the district. He enjoys a life mifi for his 
mutiny services and has a promising family of sons. He ren- 
dered good service ns an Honorary Magistrate, but has lately 
resigned the appointment on the ground of ill-health. His 
uncle Malik Fateh Khdn Nfin, did good service at the siege of 
Mooltau under Edwardes, and received a pension. His son 
Malik Muhammad Haydt Khdn was educated at the Aitohison 
College and passed the Entrance Examination of the Punjab 
University. He bolds 3,500 acres of valuable land at Ndrpur, 
west of Bhera, irrigated by the private canal owned jointly by 
his cousin and himself. He promises to make a good and 
intelligent landlord. 

An account of the early history of the Bilooh Chiefs of jUg Bilooli family 
Sdhiwdl has been given in Chapter II, and a fuller account will of Sdhmil. 
be found in Massy’s “Punjab Chiefs,” Volume II, page SOI. 

Sarddr Langar Khdn was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammad 
Haydt Khdn, and he again by his brother Sardar Mubdrak 
Khdn, who died some years ago, mnch embarrassed by debt. 

The present head of the family is Sarddr Muhammad Chirdgli 
Khan, who was for a time Ddrogha of Canals under the Deputy 
Commissioner. He and his brother Fath Khdn and uncle 
Lashkar Khdn hold a perpetual jdgir in five villages of the 
yalue of Bs, 3,872, and the two former own a large area of land 
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in Girot Sdliirrdl and other estates. The outstanding debts of 
Sard&r Mnbfirak Kbdn were paid off by means of a loan from 
the Efilra estate, bnt the family are bad managers. Sardsr 
Muhammad Chirdgh Ehdn has a seat in Darbdr. 

Another family of Biloches held independent sway in 
Khnsh&b until they were swallowed up by Mabfir&ja Banjit 
Singh as described in Chapter II. The head of the family is 
now Sarddr Bahddnr Eh&n, son of Snrddr Allahjawfiya Ehfin, 
who has a seat in Darb&r, and holds a life maji of Bs. 71 and 
an inan of Bs. 200. He has great influence in Ehushdb and 
its neighbourhood and is a nsefnl member of the Municipal 
Committee and District Board. His brother Sarddr Eateh 
Ehdn is a jamaddr in the 7th. Bombay Lancers and his son 
again holds the Davies (Shahpur) Scholarship at the Aitchison 
College at Lahore. 


The Gayads of Before the conquest of Mahdrnja Banjit Singh the Saynd 
Ghabpur. family of Shahpur held practically independent sway over the 

town of Shahpur and a tract in its neighbonrhood. The descend- 
ants of Fath Shah hold in ancestral shares a perpetual ydpir of 
Bs. 872 in Bunga Tchhrdl, and own about half the area of the 
Shahpur estate. The present head of the family is Sayad 
Snltfin Mahmdd Shah, ' who has a scat in Darbdr, and holds 
a small area of State land on lease. 


The Biff &n family An acconnt of the Diwdn family of Bhera is given in 
Bhera. Massy’s " Punjab Chiefs,” Volume 11, page 3 1 2. Members of the 

family held good posts under the Sikhs and shared their defeat nt 
Chilidnwdln. They own some 700 acres, and hold 1,800 
acres of-valnable State lands on lease near Bhera. The pre- 
, sent head of the family is Diw&n Jawdhir Mai, who has a seat 
in Darbdr and is Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Begistrar for 
the Bhera tahsll. He did escollont service for years as Manager 
of the Edira estate under the Court of IVnrds and was 
rewarded with a gp-ant of land on the Chendb Canal. Ho is 
mteUigent, trustworthy and nsefnl. His brother - Diwdn 
LakhmiDds is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, as was his 
cousin Diwdn Eirpa Bam. 


The Lnmba family. Sarddrs Hari Singh and Gidn Singh, sons of Sarddr Atar 

Singh in the Gnjrdt district ("Pnnjab 
Chiefs, V olume II, page 23C) ha ve no connection with this district 
^copb that they hold jointly in perpetual jdgir the estate of 
Naushafara in the Salt range, value Bs. 4,458. 

Grantees of State A number of gentlemen of note belonging to other districts 
S district, ^owdb Ata Muham- 

t’’® Dera Ismail Ehnn district, 
nnn » atEdbul.-owns 2,000 acres at Snrddr- 

tho acres at Nawdbpur m 

Sarfil VTigated by a canal partly belonging to him. 

Tdra Singh of Rdwalpindi who accompanied 
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Donglns Forsjbh’s Mission to Ydrknnd, otvns nbont 1,000 acres Chapter III, D. 
of irrigated land at TarnsinghwAla near Bliern. Abdnr ’Rahm&n —."r — 

Khan and Muhammad Nawfiz Kh/ln, Isa Chels of the Banna 
district, hold a valuable lease of 4,475 acres at Jalp^na in the and Tenures* 
Shahpur tahsil irrigated by their private canal. ih:>Risdlddr Graateei of Stats 
Muhammad Salim Khdn of Poshdwar and his son Muhammad land. 

Amin Kh&n hold grants of good land sonth of Shahpur, at 
Salimabad for meritorious military services. A family of 
Shabzddds, grandsons of Shah Shuja of Kdbnl, hold a grant of 
1,200 acres of irrigated land at Shahzddpnr near Shahpur. 

Risalddr-Major lldi Bahddur Arbol Singh of the Ludhidna 
district, holds a grant of land for excellent military services at 
Gnrbahlispnra in the Bhera tahsfl, and similar grants are 
held by Snbnddr* Major Pir Shah, Risdlddr Hari Singh and the 
sons of Bishlddr Shor Singh. 

The title of Rdi Bahddnr hos been conferred on Assistant holder* of 
Snrgoon Rddha Kishn of Oirot, ivbo holds a lease of land at 
Rdinpnr in the Shahpur tahsil, and that of Bdi Sdhib on Pandit 
Dfwdn Chand, of Shahpnr, a most worthy old gentleman, who 
has established and maintains at Shahpnr one of the best girls* 
primary schools in the Punjab. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
• TENURES. 

Table Ko. XV shows the nnmber of estates hold in the various Village lonoro*. 
forms of tenuro in 1894-95. Considerable changes in the 
number of estates has boon made at the recent revision of 
settlement, owing chiefly to tlio erection into separate estates 
of grants of Stato land to individnnla. At rognlnr settlement 
the'total nnmber of estates, i. e., of areas for which a separate 
record of rights has been made, was returned os 647 ; now it is 
717, of which 59 are held by lessees of State land, and of tlio 
remainder 50 are hold on a joint zaminddri tenuro and 603 are 
held on the patUddri or bhaiyncJidra tenure, that is, the common 
land is owned on shares either according to fixed fractions or 
proportioned to the revenue paid by each individual owner. 

The prevailing tenure is the bhaiyae’idra where the ostont 
of possession is the measure of ouch man’s rights; and if 
reforoDco be had to the past history of tho country, and 
the system of rovonno managomont nnder the Sikhs, to say 
nothing of tho vicissitadcs to which societies and families are 
snbject oven under tho best ordered Government, it will not bo 
a subject for sarpriso that each should have been tho result. 

Captain Davies in his report on tho rognlnr sottlomont 
thus dosoribos tho causes which led to this state of affairs 

“ On tbo disioIatioD of tho Mogbal ompiro, nnsrebj for a long timo provMI* 
oS, daring which tbo connliy bocamo tbo tbentro of inocsiiant fighting of tribo 
with tribo, rorlcd by tho Inounions of tho Afghin*. To this snccooded tbo 
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Chapter III, D. 


Villacre 
Communities 
and Tenures, 

Villsgs tenures. 


grinding rule of tlio SikliB, rrhon, as lias Ijcon very trnly remarked, * the fend* 
enqy trat rather to abandon rights, eymbola moro of misery than of beneSt, thin 
to contend for their oxaot deCnition and enjoyment, ’ and if these caeses of 
thomsolroe trero inenlliolont to Trcnken tho strong tics tiint bind the peasant to 
tho soil of his fathers, the occorronco nt times of famines and other caiamiiiei 
sronid conenr in bringing abont this rosnU. Nornrn thesn the only cknacs th,il 
tvould lend to disturb tho original equilibrium, oron wlicro this had ever 
existed. Oar evory-dny cxpcrienco tells ua that tbo several members of a family 
nro not equally gifted. One Is provident, another reckless ; one is pushing and 
active, while another is altogctlior wanting in energy. It is needless to say, that 
while tho former passes nnsentbed throngh ordeals such as have been described 
above, the latter IS forced to enccurob to thorn. Again under sneb a micasthc 
8ikhs, tho former would probobly succeed in making a friend of the rnler for 
the time being, and with his aeslstnnco woald extend his possessions at the ex* 
pensoof his weaker brethren; and be it Tcmcmbcrcd there tras ordinarily no 
redrcti shoutd be prcsumo on his inflaonco to do this. 


Stats of tennres " Among nil tho vilinges of tbo district, OC only retain the cammnnal form 
at regular settlo- of tenure, all the others hating lost, or retnined only In the shape of vagoc forms, 
meat. oven the rolation that exists in yuitliddri villages beta con nnccstrai right and 

the posEGEsion of land. In some few villages the relative rights of tho members 
of the Community according to the family genealogy nro well known nndrould 
be accurately stated, but were found at the time of Fettlemcnt not to have been 
acted upon for years, even for generations, and could not therefore be restored, 
tfae existing status being tnkon us tbo basis of operntions. The distribution of 
the revenue among the membera of a vilingc, nccordingly, is legnlntcd solely by 
posscBsion, each man paying upon the land held by bim nt rales varying accord, 
ing to the nntnro of I he soil. In tho Thai and Iliir tracts, n portion of the levtnna 
was thrown upon tho cattle of the village, bob this forms the only exception 
common to all the district, to the rnlo ns above slnlod. In the Uhcra tabed doring 
the Slkb rule, n bonsc tax, called biha,ot Es. 2, used to bo coilcelcd from nil the 
residents in tbo village ; and tho custom is still retained, n portion of the revenne 
being thrown by tho people upon the lionsca mid raised by a bonse rate, tbni 
reducing the sum to be levied by grazing and aoil rates. *’ 

aUhomMedaeti"- recent reviBion of Bettloment it wna found tlint tho 

' process of diBintegration had oontiuned. As already stoted tho 
nuiuber of estutes hold joint had decreased from C6 to 56 ; 
and the owners of very few estates desired to pay thoir land 
revenue in proportion to ancestral shares, in almost every 
estate tho rule of distribution being thnt each owner should pay 
'the land revenue chargeable on the laud of his liolding accord- 
ing to class and soil. This was the rule followed even_ in the 
case of land irrigated by wells, except in tho Arn circle of tho 
Shahpur tahsil wlioro the cultivation is almost entirely depend- 
ent on wells, nnd tho ownership is by wells and land attached 
to them. In tho estates of that circle and in a few others 
elsewhere tho distribution of the revenne was made by putting 
a lamp sum on eaoh well and its block of land, this snm heiug 
distributed over tho owners of the well in proportion to their 
shares in the ownership. As mentioned by Captain Davies, 
at regular settlement in the Bar villages a portion of the 
assessment was generally chorged on the honses and onolhor 
on the cattle of tho village, but now that rights in tho land 
have become moro valnable, this mode of distribution is no 
longer desired by the people nnd in all oases in that tract tho 
whole assessment has now been oharged on the owners of the 
land. In the Thai, however, it is still tho general custom to 
charge n portion of tho assessment on tho cattle, the usual 
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tDodo being to clinrge nil tbo cropped nron of Uio yonr nt. tlio 
uniform rate of fonr annas per acre except melons, irbicli in 
Eomo villages are exempted and in others charged at two nnnns 
per acre, and the remainder of the revenue is spread over all 
the cattle of tbo village, whether 'owned by landowners or 
others, In the following proportion : Camel IG, huflalo 8, cow 
or bnllock 4, sheep or goat 1. 


Chapter III, D- 

Village 
Communities 
and Tenures- 

State o{ tonnrca 
at the revised ecttlo* 
meat. 


Table No. XV shows tho number of proprietors or share- Proprietarr 
holders and the gross area held in property under each of tho tonuros- 
main forms of tenure, and also gives details for largo estates 
and for (jovornment grants and similar tenures. The figures 
are for the year 1894-93. Tho accuracy of tho figures is, how- 
ever, exceedingly donhtfni ; indeed land tenures nssnme so 
many and such complex forms in tho Punjab, that it is im- 
possible to classify them successfully nnder a few general 
licadings. From tbo remarks just quoted, it will be readily 
conceived that proprietary rights woro somewhat ill-defined at 
tho regular settlement; and that innamcrnblo claims wero 
sot np, based upon tho tradition of ancestral rights, but nn- 
Eupported by recent possession. Tho manner in which these 
woro dealt with is tlins described by Captain Davies ; — 


“ The eaDSi<« nlrc-idr bad enmtined to produce the slate of tblnps PropilelHry right. 
dcierlbed, and tbe status, Of /iiund to Acre ciiftcd for a Ion; period, was accepted at regular settlo. 
ns tbo basis of our fninro operations Imtli in oar jtidicini dcri>-ions, and in tlic pre- mon(. 
paration of tho record of riglils and linliilitirs. Pedigree tables bod been drnnn 
out in tfac first instance ; but tt was found tbnt nlihoiigb tlic genealogies of the 
village eommuniiics svcrc svcll known, nud there woie often faru/s nnd pii((fr, 
or os tbejr nro c.sllcd s-arAfs, ;et these bad not been noted on for severni genera- 
tions. I’osscrslon in no svay corresponded with shares, nnd the lands nt proprie- 
toin of one nominal divisinii were niton found mixed np with tbnso of nnotber. 

Tbo State dnes daring the Sikh times svcrc taken in kind by knnkit or bofdi ; 
while items of common income, such ns dAaraf, Aaniidna, nnd in the Tiini, pin, 
were appropriated by tbo headmen on the pretence of defraying village expenses. 

Since annexation the revenue has for tiic most part been paid ou boldiiigs by 
a lifha rale, or by a distribution on ploughs, i:c. 

" Prom tbo foregoing deseription of tlic eonditinns under which proprietor- 
ship bad existed torn period long anterior to tbo superventinn of British rule, it 
will be understood that possession was the fact mainly relied on in the derision 
of disputes -connected with tbo titlo to loud. Saits of this kind may be reduced 
to three classes 

I. xTbnt in wbleb parties out of possession sned those in posscBBlon for 

whole villages or for partiaalnr plots of land. 

II. — Tliat in which parties in possession of n rertnin portion of land sued n 

descendant of the common nnccsior, in posecesion of n larger share, 
to obtain ic-nllotmcntiii nccoidnnro with ancestral sbaics. 

in.— Olalms by collntcrals against widows, dnoglilorB or sons-in-lnW of 
o deceased sharer, either to obtain possossion of tbo inhoritnnee or 
to restrain the parlies in possession from alicnnting tbo samo. 


“ Tbo elassiflcntlon might be extended fartbor, bnt tbo nbovc divisions com* 
prebend tbo great mass of litigatinn ; and a snlOcIcnt general idea will bo 
conveyed of the latter by following tbis arrangement, and describing tbo argn- 
meats ordinarily put forward on both sides, 

■'Vciystronnonscfforts woromadc to rocoyor possession of land of which rintm* nf h .. r— t 
the original proprietors bad lost possession tlirongb accident, calamity, or as tho 
rcsnlt of tbeir own improvidence, and fearful poijury was resorted to to obtain * 
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Chapter III. D. 

Villagfo 
CommnnitieB 
and Tenures. 
Claims of tho first 
class 


this end Wboto the dispossession was beyond the period of limihitlon, it was 
ecnernliy alleged that the land claimed bad been either mortgaged orient to 
the party in possession, bnt ordinarily no deed was forthcoming, and ns in the 
majority of tho rases thia was only a derlcc to obtain beating for a rery 
antiquated claim, and the defendant bad admitted long possession on his side, 
tho suit failed in its object. In other cnse«, the party in possession, mistnisHnl 
of the validity of hie prescriptive title, would fooliahly seek to strengthen it by the 
production of n fletitions deed of sain ; of conrso if he failed In establishing the 
gcnuincES of the deeds the plan was fatal, bnt I fenr, that, in many instances, 
forged documents snccccded in passing for gonnino one*,' so carelessly wen 
legal inetrumenta of ail kinds drown up in former days. As often however, ss 
good grounds for believing that petjory or forgery had been committed, existed, 
n prosecution was institnted. In this way numbers paid the penalty of attempt, 
ing to mislead the Courts, and I have reason to know that these proceedings 
were attended with the best results. 


Those of 
soeoud olass. 


Third class 


tho “The second class of cases were, as a rnlo, very simple, as enquiry 
everywhere showed, that, as far os the memory of living men carried them buck, 
possession bod been uneqnal, and bad constituted the solo criterion for regulat- 
ing each man's rights and liabilities. With few exceptions therefore, claims to 
obtain re-nllotment of land in necordanco with nncostrnl shares were rejected. 
The exceptions wore chiefly where land had been held nndivldcd by the different 
members of one family, each having onltivatcd in accordance with his means and 
ability. 

" Tho third description of eases wore more embarrassing, bcennsc, while 
throughont tho district, and more particolnrly among the Awuns, the feeling 
against landed property passing through females is very strong, the dictates 
of natural jastiee dlsineline from passing orders the cilcct of which will be 
suddenly to deptivo n man of land which he bus cnitivated for many years and has 
learned to look upon as bis own. The volco of tho country, howover, was too 
strong to be directly opposed, and it was only by means of arbitration that, on 
the death of the widow, any portion of her deceased linsbnnd's Inbcritanec cenid 
bo received to her eon-ln-Iaw. Attempts by the widow during her lifetime 
to eifcot the same object by means ol a formal gift or fictitious sale of the pro| 
perty to tho son-in-law were hivntinbly disallowed ns opposed to local custom, 


Proprietary rights TLo docisions given nt rogalnr Bottlemenfe still form tlie 
basis of tlio system of proprietary right throughout the district, 
but there has been a great development towards further sepnro- 
tion of rights aud subdivision of tho laud. Tho total number 
of proprietors whioli nt regular settlement xvas 88,641 was 
54,023 in 1893, an increase of 61 per cent., or ntncli the same 
as the increase in the total population of the district ; bnt the 
number of separate proprietary holdings which was nt regular 
settlement 29,813 had increased in 1885 to 88,714 and in 1893 
to_ 53,569 — this groat increase being chiefly due to partition ond 
alienation. During the six years ending 1893, areas nggregal- 
ing 274,472 acres and paying an aggregate revenue of Il.s. 74,360, 
or about an eighth of the total land rovenno of tho district, were 
'divided between the individnal owners, the numhor of new 
holdings constituted being 18,687. This rapid separation of 
rights in tho land is a marked feature in tho progress of the 
district. It is, generally speaking, a great advantage, ns on 
owner put in separate possession of his share of the land is 
likely to develope it much faster and oultivnte it much bettor 
than he did when other ehereholders might claim tho portion of 
the joint holding in his possession. It has its drawbacks, hoff* 
PT?*"* chief being that it makes alienation easier, and_ that 
it leads to enclosure and the exclusion of tho non-proprietors 
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from tlie enjoyment of the undefined bat often valnnhle privi* chapter III' V. 
leges they exercised oyer the land when it was held in common. — ’ 

Village 

In the Thnl^ owing to the small 'ralne of the land, a peculiar Commnnities 
cnstom exists by which in most estates all residents, whatever and Tennres. 
their position or antecedents, are recorded as owners of the land Propriotnry rights 
they happen to caUivate. At the recent revision in those estates 
by common consent of the whole body of proprietors all residents 
cnltiyating land or paying grazing dues on cattle were admitted 
to be proprietors in the estate on almost equal terms with those 
who were entered as proprietors at regular settlement. In 
many of the Bar estates a similar rule seems to hare existed at 
regular settlement, and almost every cnltivator, whatever his 
caste or position, was then entered ns owning the land be culti- 
vated, bnt now in that circle rights in land have becomo so valn- 
ahle that the former owners ‘nowhere agreed to admit new- 
comers to an equality, and in that circle, as elsewhere through- 
out the district, only those men have been recorded as o'wners 
who derived a title in the ordinary way from the owners of 
regular settlement. 

On the river Jhelum the boundaries of estates and holdings Biparian cuttom. 
once fixed are not altered by the action of the river, but at the 
recent revision of settlement, owing chiefly to the inaccuracy 
and incompleteness of the previous maps, a dispute was found 
going on as to boundary between almost every pair of estates 
on opposite sides of the river. Complete and accurate maps 
were made including the actual bed of the stream, and all boun- 
daries were authoritatively laid down in accordance with pre- 
vious decisions, Now that the boundary fixed can be laid down 
with ease and accuracy from the maps now drawn to scale, it 
is probable that those frequent and troublesome disputes will 
become a thing of the past. On the Chenfib the barbarous and 
inequitable rule still prevails by which the proprietary right in 
the land changes with changes in the deep-stream of the river, 
so that hero it was not, possible to lay down a permanent 
boundary. But on this river also it is probable that the pre- 
paration of correct and complete maps will narrow the area of 
future disputes and afford a sate basis for their decision. 

The rights of irrigation from each well used for that pur- Bights of irrigoiion. 
pose have been stated in detail in the statement of rights in 
wells attached to the jamdbandi of the standing record. Regard- 
ing rights of irrigation from canals, both Stato and private, a 
separate map and file have been drawn up and attested for each 
canal (except the now Bdhiwdl Canal now in process of develop- 
ment), but this has not been made part of the standing record 
of the villages concerned. A very important class of rights of 
irrigation is found in the villages in the Salt range and along 
its base, where tho cultivation is almost entirely dependent on 
tlie drainage from higher ground or on tho torrents from the 
hills above; and rights in the water are much -more important 
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and valuable than rifrliti in Hio land. At regular settlement 
Chapter III, D. Davies cnn-fully recorded these rights, and nt the 

Village recent revision also bpeeinl attention wos paid to the correct 
Commanities record of all rights in torrents or in drainogo water in this part 

and Tenures. district. In the case of most of tho well-defined torrents 

Rights of irriga- ^ynter is divided in accordance with traditional shares by 
'' ' erecting long ombankmonts of stono nnd earth in the bed of 

the torrent soon nftor it dobonclics from the hills so tts to divert 
the proper share of tho whole water of the torrent towards the 
fields of those entitled to a share. Those fields are soms- 
times sitnalod miles away from tho point whero the 
torrent is first divided, nnd on tho way to them the water 
is divided into smaller nnd still smaller shares, nntil in many 
cases the share in the total volumo of tho torront falling to a 
particular owner is only a very small fraction, and yet is nsces- 
snry for the irrigation of his field far out in tho plain. These 
rights are of the utmost importance, nnd have been very onre- 
fnlly attested nnd recorded in the administration paper of each 
village and also in tho list of holdings (jamalandt) , They are 
often the ennso of feuds and riots, and any nttompt to infringe 
them should bo severely punished under tho Penal Code. In 
the case of the smaller torrents gonorolly nnd of drninngo water 
flowing downwards in no well-defined cbnnnol, the nsnnl custom 
is that tho owner of tho higher field can turn the whole of the 
water on to bis Gold, and only when ho has had enough or his 
embankment is brcnclicd by the nccuranlntion of tbo water, is 
his neiglibour lower down entitled to irrigation j and so from 
terrace to terrace the water passes down the slope until it has 
all been absorbed. In those oases also the right of each field 
to water has been careinlly recorded in tho list of holdings. 

Tenaoeies. Tohlo No. XVI shows tho number of tenancy holdings and 

the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy ns 
they stood in 1 894-95. The number of tenants and the area 
held by them is rapidly increasing with the development of the 
district. At regular settlement the total nnmber of tenants 
was 21,835, of whom 4,565 wore occupancy tenants ; in 1893 the 
number of tenants' lioliingB was 60,587, of which 4,315 wore 
held with rights of occnpancy. The area held by tenants was 
at regnlar settlement 92,519 acres, and in 1893, it was 293,142 
acres, or throe times as much. Of this area tenants with rights 
of oooupanoy hold at settlement 17,021 nores, nnd in 1893 
16,526 acres, so that only 6 per cent, of tho total area held by 
tenants is held with rights of oconpanoy. Of the 269,099 acres 
held in 1893 by tenants-at-will paying rent, only 27,389, or 1® 
per cent., paid rent in cash, and only on 6,360 acres, or 3 per 
cent., were the rents fixed in cash without regard to 'revenne 
rates, while 1 58,284 acres or noa rly 60 per cent, of tho total 
rent-paying area paid us rent half the produce in kind. 

following extracts from the settlement report wb 
e' show how tenant right was treated at regular settlement. 
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- • "Tlio tetm “hsreditatT’cnltirators'' was not nsSeratood in Hid district of 
Shahpnr for sererol years alter the ennesstion of the Fnnjab ; bet eniiiiiries 
sbowed that tbsre trors, in the river valleys at any rote, persona vrho, thengh 
they had no claim to proprietary title, aaaected a claim to oultivate the land in 
their possession, 'anbieot to the payment of a rent more favoatablo than ivas de- 
manded from the mere teoant-at-irill. These men had acqaired their rights by 
one of t«To rraya. They bad either broken up the waste land, (generally land on 
the banks of the river} and were called ibUkardn or hanjanhigdjibt, or they 
had sank a well on the land irbieh they celtivated, or had cleared ont and pnt into 
working order an old well, sitaeted in the land they tilled. 


*' Ineither case, it was the enstom to allow tenants of the above desuripiion 
4 oer^in amoont of indnlgence, compared with ordinnty tenants, in taking their 
rents by batii or fetnhdf. It the prevalent rate for bald! was eqnal division be- 
tween landlord and tenant, then the diddhdr or banjar thigdf tvas allowed to de- 
dnct out of the crop a certain portion, varying from one-qnarter to one-half nf it. 
In dealing iriih casea of this description, the Settlement Officer reoords that he 
drat enqoired whether the cultivator asserted any proprietary claim As a rnie, 
snob a claim was rarely raised. Among Mnhammadnns, the idea of hereditary 
property is racy strong, and a mon whose family has been one hendred years 
ont of possession, is etillpopelatly recognised as the owner of what once belonged 
to hie ancestors. Qonerally speaking then, the ettilivator at once answered that 
bo vns not the owner, bnt that enoh a person was. The privileges which either 
party possessed were then enqnired into, end it was generally foand that the 
CnItivAtor, after paying his shore of the revenne, enjoyed whatever profit was 
left on his ooltivatioa, giving only five per cent, on his qnota of the Qorernment 
demand ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal pceprietor j bat the ealtiratoc 
was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale, or gift or mortgage. 

"The cironmatancss which prodoced this oonditioa of aShirs had next to’ be 
censidcred, and if it tarned out that the oeltivator had been enjoying favourable, 
terms for snoh a length of time os to render it a matter of moral certainty that' 
ho mast have leimbnrsed himselC both the principal nnd the interast of hia 
original outlay of capital or labor, then it waa settled that, for the future, ho 
reqeiced nothing beyond a recognition of bis right to ocenpy the land be held, 
sobjeot to a fixed money payment, which in such cases was assessed at an in- 
crease of from 35 to 40 per cent, inoloding extra cesses, on the revenne demand 
of the land. Excleding cesses, 25 pec cent, was the highest rate of mdllkdna 
paid by any tenant. In those instances where it was found that the expendi- 
tnrs inoorred by the cultivator hod not been made good to him, a certain 
number of ' years, varyieg with the airoumstenees of each ease, was fixed, 
daring which he waa to pay at certain favourablo rates, and after the 
lapse of the period so fixed, his rent wee to be bronght up to the standard of 
similarly ciroumstanced cultivators. But it was only in the belt or taildi land 
that an arrangement of the above nature could be mode. Where the land wee 
dependent for its irrigatian on n well, other circumstances bad to be taken into 
account, not only the original outlay, but the annual expenditure for wear and 
tear of the well and of its machinery. And as it is generally o very nusatisfac- 
tory arrangement to allow the landlord to undertake the repairs of tbo well, the 
cnltivator always had the option given him ef doing so ; and, if ho oonsented 
then he was allowed to pay at revenue rates with an increase of from IZ to IB 
per cent., which increase wont to the proprietor ns hoi-mdlikdna. The difference 
between the 12 or 18 per cent., and the so .pet cent, of profits, remained with 
the anltivator to enable him to make necessary repairs; the proportion of tbo 
profits thus made over to the cultivator, varying of course with the natare of tho 
repairs which ha would probably be called on to exeonta. If the eeltivator 
rofnsod to nndertako the exeention of his own repairs, be received but a small 
share of tho profits, the bulk going to the landlord, who was in fnturo to bo 
responsible tor keeping the well in fair working order. 


“ Out of 1,132 hereditary occnpsnts of well lands, 664, or ahont half, kept the 
well in repair themselves, tho pTopristora being respoosiblo for 'the repair ol the 
wells irrigating tho lands held by the remaining £83 cnltivators. 


so „nlnmpsumincAsb. 
i iivarylag rates in hind. 


^ W t# A* " II 

^11 , o to to „ 

71 „ a lump snm in cash. 
WJ „ varying rates in kind, 
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Chapter HI 1). “InnadltiontoUicnbovoUiorowcroarow who, with the eouaent of tlio 
^ * propriotorB, wore excused nil fMiynicnt on account of nvihldna, 

_ Village <1 xiicso romnrkB do not npply to Iho Eiilowal tnhsO or tho Zail Miisa rcccir- 

od by troiiafer from Gujrnf . In tho'o parts of thn district, tho henry nsscssments 

and lennreS. 1,„,| qaito tmmplcd ont proprieliry riglits, nnd nrtizsns, and 

Occupancy rights ffUggo gor^nuts, and propriotnni, all paid tho Gorcrnmeiit roronao by an equal 
at regular sottlo* rato, levied, gcucrnlly apciiking, on tho number of ploughs employed by each 
incnt. man. In tlioee pnrin of tho district, cultivators of long standing wero recorded 

us owners of the land in their uccupmey nod they paid their revenue at tho 
rilingo revenno rates. They lind of course no propriotnry title in nuy of the village 
lands, except wlintrvas in their actiml posscsaioii nr cultivators. 

“ In tlio Sait rnngo and tho Thai tenant rights wero uf comparatively small 
tmpoi'toncc, for tho number of Doii-pro])rictnry occup.mts of land here is very in- 
ferior to tho number in tho olbcr portions of tho diatrict. Tho hills and iho 
hlohdr nro tho only tracts whero cnltivution is carried on to any large citcst, 
nnd Ihcso divisions ato held by brotherhoods of eultivnting proprietors of the 
Awnn tribe, witli few outsiders among tiiem. Tbo only exceptions nro where 
wholo s'illagcs belong to saintly characters, of which (bero arc tiiroo iu the Salt 
range, and, in tho Mohlir tho \-illngcs owned 1)y tho JnnjQha tribe. In the 
former, almost tho entiro cnltivnlion is in tho linnds of iion.propriclors, the 
proprietors taking their rents by boldi ot easy rates, usually a third of tho 
produce. In tbo latter, tho Jnnjdlm iwopriolors, Ibrougii npatby end In- 
diiloroncc, bavo allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow up, but liavo giren 
opporlnnily to men of other tribes to creep in nnd supplant them _ in the 
proprioiOTsbip of a grontcr part of tlio lands still loft to tiicni by tbo Annas, Of 
courso these Inst aro proprietors of their own holdings only, and havo no shnm 
in tho common land or common profits. 

OMupanoy lonants ^ jeoenj, rovision of settlomenfc tlio rights of tenants 

* with rights of occupancy wore carefully defined and recorded, 

but no attempt was made to classify thorn under tho different 
clauses of the Tenancy Act. Only 10,526 noros in 4,316 hold- 
ings aro hold with rights of occupancy. In tho groat majority 
of cases such tenants cither pay rent in kind (3,588 acres) or 
in terms of tho revonuo rate with or without imllikilna (12,351 
acres), and exoopt in tho fow cases in which a regular suit for 
onhancemoub was brought, no cliango was made iu the rent 
except that in tho latter ease tho tenant was made responsible 
for tho new revenue duo on his land with mdlikdna on it at tho 
old porcontage. As in most cases tho rovenuo duo and with it 
tho indlikatitt rocoivablo by tho landlord havo been substantially 
onhanood, suits for onhancomont of tho mdlikdna porcontago 
aro not likoly to bo nninorons and should bo oliaringly gr.snted. 

Tonanls.at.wilI. Of the 269,099 acres hold in 1893 by tonants-nt-will payinS 
rent, 21,029 acres pay rent in terms of tho land-rcveriiio with 
or without mdlikdna, and hero also tho old ' rout has been re- 
calcnlatod in terms of tho now land revonuo. This form of 
rent is chiefly provalont in tho Bur and 'Dial uplands, and as 
tho value of rights in tlio land iucrcusos, is likoly rapidly to 
mako way for rent fixed in kind or in cash without reforenooto 
tho land revonuo. It is n rolic of the days when tho hurdon 
on the land was so heavy that tho owners wore glad to got any 
one to sharo it with them. Of tho whole cultivated area ot 
tho district 40 per cent., almost outiroly hold by tononts-at-wul, 
pays rent in kind. As regards such holdings care has heon 
taken to record in tho list of holdings nnd tho adminislrab™ 
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paper tbc share taken by the landlord ot the grain and straw Chapter III, !)■ 
of diSeront crops, the customary deductions from the common viSace 
heap before division between landlord and tenant, and allow* Commnnities 
nnces regarding fodder, &c., so ns to afford a gnide to tbo and Tennres. 
Conrts in deciding disputes regarding rent. Tcaaats-at'Win. 

For the district ns n whole the nominal sharo of the gross Share of prodace 
prodnee received by the landlord from tennnts-at-will paying 
rent in kind is as follows 


Kominal thart pahl. 


Ana paying rent 
i» tind al 
each Tate, 

Half prodocc or more 

Two-fifths 

Onc-third 

One-fonrth orlcss... 

*«» 

Acres. 

1C8.284 

... scysi 

... C4,42C 

2,219 

Total area oadcr rent? ia kind • 

211,710 


Thns for the whole district the average share taken is 0‘45 
of the divisible- produce, or, if it be assumed that all round one- 
seventh of the total produce is deducted from the common heap 
before division, then tlio average share of tho gross onttnrn 
received by tho landlord is for tho whole district 0‘38 per cent. 

It differs greatly, however, in different circles and for different 
soils. On aailah land in the river v.alloys and on land irrigated 
by inundation canals tho nominal sharo is almost everywhere 
one-half ; so it is on lands irrigated from wells in tho Jholam 
valley, except tho^o sitnated at a distance from tho river ; olso 
on all lands in the Sun valley of tho Salt range. Tho rates 
of two-fifths and ono-third nro paid on lands irrigated from 
wells at a distance from tho rivor in tho Jhclam and Choniib 
v.alloys, on poorer classes of soil in the Salt range, and along 
tho foot of tho hills, and on nnirrigntod lands gonorally. 

Large dodnotions nro made from tho common Iicnp of Dedactiona from 
grain before division between the landlord nud tenant’. These Jko common heap 
dodnetions are generally very considerablo, and are nsnally 
made in tho form of so many lopiis (n inensuro of capacity) per 
local maund or per plough paid to village artisans, menials and 
others who perform soino service or have some claim, such as 
the blacksmith, carpenter and potter, the laborers who reap, 
thrc.sh, winnow or carry tho crop, ’the attendants on mosquo 
and gucst-honse, tho harbor and even tho beggar who goes 
abont the village. Some detail of these foes will bo fonnd 
farther on under tho head of villngo monials. In tho assess- 
ment calonlntions liberal allownnccs have boon made for nil 
those dcdnctions overywhoro, generally amounting to ono-sixth 
of tho total crop on lands irrigated from wells, and ono-oighth on 
other classes of cultivation. 
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Chapter lilt !>• A farther dcdaction 1ms to be made for fodder allowed to 
: — bo fed off to the well-bullocks on land irrigated from wells. It 

O ^mnmties usual for the landlord to allow the tenant to grow on the well 
and Tenures, two or three acres of turnips, yotanr and other green crops, of 
Division of fodder which the landlord takes only n nominal share. Again in years 
liciween ion d 1 or d of drought whou fodder is very scarce, the tenant is allowed to 
and tenant. {Jjq wheat green and to give it to his bnllocks to keep them 

alive. In such a tract as the Ara circle of Shahpur, in a bad 
year as much ns one-third of the wheat crop may be consumed 
in this way, the landlord practically getting no share of that 
portion of the crop ; .and in Bnbi 1892, after an almost total fnilnro 
of the wiuter rains, it was found that nearly the whole crop on 
many wells in the Chemib circle had been consumed green 
in this way, so that there was almost no grain produce on those 
wells, and it was estimated that half the area of wheat in that 
circle had been nsed up as fodder before it ripened. On the 
other hand, in the case of some classes of land, an addition has 
to be made on account of the share of the straw taken by the 
landlord, which is sometimes of considerable value. For 
instance, on saihib lands, the landlord generally takes half the 
straw as well as half tho gmin. In the case of wheat the 
weight of straw averages 12 maunds per acre audits average 
price two annas por maund (in bad years it sometimes fetches 
a rupee a maund) ; so that tho landlord gets on gniluh land 
nearly 12 annas worth of straw on every acre under wheat, 

Nnmber of hold- _ Owing portly to partition, partly to alienation, and partly 
lugs and fields. to increase in the number of tenants, the number of separate 
holdings — a “ holding ” being a parcel of laud hold, whether in 
one place or in different parts of the estate, by tho same owner 
and the same tenant with the same rights — is rapidly inoreas- 
ing. In 1887 the number of such holdings was returned as 
111,381, and in (893 as 138,914. On tho other hand, tho 
number of " fields ” has been reduced by revision oporations 
from 563,913 to 509,678— a “ field ” or survey number being 
a parcel of land lying in one place in the occupation of one 
person or of several persons holding jointly and held nnder one 
title. At regular settlement and in tho annual papers before 
revision it was usual to find a field so held divided up into 
several survey numbers owing to its having been divided by its 
cultivator iuto^ several plots for convenience of cultivation, 
lliis consolidation of survey numbers has perhaps been carried 
too for especially in the case of large areas attached to wells 
in the Ara circle, but on the whole it will certainly reduce tho 
patwuri s labors, and the bulk of his annual records. In the 
case of large tracts of waste land, the square has generally 
been adopted as the most convenient survey number. For the 
whole (ustrict the average .size of a survey number is abont 6 
acres— but of course it is very small in the highly cultivated 
parts eff the district — and tho average size of a " holding ” is 
about 22 nores or four survey numbers. 
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A. complete report on tlio varioiw ccpsos rcniisod in the ojiaptor III, D- 
district was submitted willi Deputy Commissioner’s No. dated - — 

20th September 1802, and has been separately printed. Li connnnmties 
some SO estates in Ibo north o£ the Khnshub tahsil a special and Tenures, 
rate of 5 per cent, on tho land reventio uas imposed by Captain villnao ceases 
Davic.s on outsiders who had obtained a proprietary footing in talnkddrl. 
the G.statc, and conferred on a selected headman under tho 
Tiaino of hal: tUa lamhardttri in addition to his ordinary romuncr* 
ation of 5 per cent, ns hendin.an. Dy Government’s No. IOC, 
dated Sth October JS93, it was held that this'is not a cess at 
tho disposal of Government Init a talulddri duo belonging to 
tho wholo ])roprietary body. 'J'ho orders accordingly wero that 
unless the proprietary body wj.ched to have a special entry 
made in the adininistration paper saying that these taUikdiiri 
dues arc to bo made over to a headman to bo nominated from 
timo to time by Government, then no cntiy whatever beyond 
tho entry providing for tho levy from the inferior proprietors 
of the lalulduri dim should bo made. In no caso did tho pro- 
prietors ngreo to leave this income to ono headman tobosolcctod 
by Government, and it has therefore simply been stated in tho 
admini.stratiou paper of those estates that the duo in leviable 
from the inferior proprietors (^nuUtkda hthin) without stating 
to whom it is payable. It is to bn feared Ihut this vngnenesH 
of doci.sion may lead to troubloiomo litigation in some estates, 

In 1850, shortly after annexation, it was reported that in Tox oa artbses. 
this district ns elsowhoro in Nortlicrn India a custom prevailed 
by which tho village artisans either made a small payment in 
money or rendered some service in tho line of their own parti- 
cular occupation to tho proprietors of tho village in which they 
resided. In tSikh times tho proceeds of this fax wero realised 
ns part of tho incomo of tho Sjtnto ; hut the Dritish Government 
rclinqni.shcd it to tho landowners. At regular settlement it 
was recorded ns levied in •303 of tho C67 estates in l*io district, 
and in almost all those estates it is stilt in force. It is ordi- 
narily charged on weavers, washermen, butchers, cobblers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, silverBroiths and barbers, but 
not on Drahmnns, musicians, shop-keepers or sweepers. It is in 
fact a tax on artisans and is called kamuhia from Itammi, a 
worker, hlorcovcr when a man of tho nrlisnii class gives up 
his caste occupation and becomes un agriculturist ho is c.vcmpted 
from tho tax. Tho rates charged vary considerably in different 
villagoo; but the most common rnto is two rupees per nnniitn 
payable Imlf-yearly by each adult male working at a trade, boys 
and men being lot olT witli a lower rate. The total realisations 
for the wholo district amount to about Its. 11,000 yearly. Tho 
tax is generally realised by tho villsgo headmen through their 
private accountant (dhnriciU) and applied to ihe jiaymoat of tho 
village watchman’s salary, or credited to the fund for common 
village expenses, or in sumo cases pppropriated by tlio licndinen 
or the landowners of tho village. It is in many villages strongly 
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Chapter III, S, objected to by the artisans, wlio aro genoraily led on by the 
weavers, and is evidently felt as a galling poll-tar, realised by the 

CoimT^tieB landowning class as a mark of superiority from the artisan class. 

and Tenures. Malba is the name given to the fund for common erponses 

Malba. of the village, and the malba. cess is a cess levied for common 

purposes from the revenue-payors in proportion to the land 
revenue payable by each. At regular settlement in all the 
papers of villages settled by Hr. Ousoley ono uniform condition 
was recorded to the eifect that only tho following items should 
be chai'goable to tho village, fir., fees on warrants for realis- 
ation of arrears, tho patwliri’s writing materials, cost of feeding 
indigent travellers, and expciiditnro incurred by headmen when 
employed on business connected with tho village, the total 
expenditure not to exceed 5 per ccut, Uaptain Davies, on the 
other baud, entered tho ninlha at a fixed percentage oa tho 
assessment of the estate, generally at tho following rates:— r/s., 

5 per cent., where tho assessment does not oxcood Us. 500; 4 ' 
per cent., from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000; 3 per cent., from Rs. ],C00 
to Ra. 2,000 : and 2 per cent., whore tho assessment exceeds 
Rs. 2,000. In these estates settled by Captain Davies tho prac- 
tice was for the headmen to realiso tho porcentngo fixed at 
settlement, and spend it pretty mnob ns they liked. Dissatis- 
faction with tho administration of the common fnnd is frcqnontly 
exproBsed, and it is difficult to check tho accounts. At tho 
recent revision it was hold that it was not advisable to interfere 
with long-standing custom, and tho previous arrangements were 
allowed to etnud, tho former entries regarding malba being 
repeated, with tho addition that tho hoadinen aro bound to 
keep an account of tho income and expenses of tho common 
fund with some shop-koopor in tho village, which slmll bo open 
to tho inspection of ovory rovenuo-payer, and every half-year 
to explain tho accounts of tho common fnnd to tho "whole body 
of revonuo-payors. Tho only exception to thi.? notion was that 
in some estates in which tho porcentngo fixed was notin accord- 
ance with tho general scale, or for othor reasons was nnsnitable, 
a different percentage was fixed as tho maximum rate to bo 
oollected. 

Other Tillnge cesaes. In 86 villages of this district a sort of ootroi tax, called 
dharath, is levied on all sales of village produce to outsiders 
and on all purchases of outside produce by residents of tho 
village, the most oommon rates being a quarter of a sSr per 
mannd (a=10 annas per cent.) on sales of grain and one patxa 
per rupee (sRs. 1-9-0 per cent.) on tho valiio of other articles. 
It IS usual for tho headmen to give a contract for tho year to 
some shop-keeper in the village (dharicai) who pays them a sutn 
agreed on for the monopoly, and charges fees at tho customary 
rates on all sales, the sellers being bound to come to him for weigh- 
ment, and ho in return being bound to .weigh their goods for 
them. The income from this source aggregates aboat Rs. 2,800 
per annum and is generally credited to tho common fond or 
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spent on sncli public objects as improving tbo village \rell or Chapter IIL D- 
supplying oil and tobacco to tho villago mosqno or gnestdionsc. vTpb 
I n 57 villagca a custom exists by which the landowners realise 
n tax, varying from lie. 1 to Its. 7 on each marriage of a daughter and Tenures, 
of a non-proprietor. It is paid hy (ho bridegroom’a father and Other vlt'.ase 
is called jhajhri or somcttmc.s hakri ns it is often paid in the ecsses. 
form of a goat or a sheep ; and is appropriated bj' tho owners of 
the land on which tlio bride’s father lives or by tbo landowners 
on whom ho is dependent. 

At regular sotHcmcut certain nliownnccs wore given to Joimtlirs. 
lending members of tho ngricultnrnl community in tho form of 
n pcrccntago on tho nssossment of the o.itntes with which they 
were connected, to be dcdoctcd from the land rovenne before 
payment into tho treasury. In rctntn for ihcso nliownnccs 
they were expected in a general way to ii'o their indncnco in 
their own and noighbouring villages in order to put down crime 
nnd aid in tbo general administration. In I88G ndvantago was 
taken of tho powers given hy Itorcnuo llnlo 174 to define their 
duties and fix their responsibilities by putting each inumdar in 
charge of a circlo of villages nnd rcqniriug him to perform all 
tho duties of a aailddr within that circle. This system has been 
found to bo of great advantage in all branches of tbo local ad- 
ministration. Now that for every village in the district thcro 
is some lending agriculturist living in tho neighbourhood who 
is personally rosponsiblo for assisting tho olliccrs of every 
dopurlmcnt in carrying out their duties ns rogaids that village, 
it has become inncb easier to gel things done than it was when 
tboro were only tho villago headmen to apply to. And tho 
eagerness shown not only hy tho inumdurs Ihoinsclvcs, bnt by 
caudidatoH for the post among tho more influential hcadmon, to 
distinguish themselves by nssisting tho various olliccrs of Govorn- 
inont who como into their ncighhoiirhood, bus rendered work of 
nil sorts among the villages much moro thorough nnd satis- 
factory. Tho system has sinco been vxtendod, nnd its iiiaiu 
fculnroB nro now ns follows 

(1) , Tiiototiilnmoiinllobooxpcndedunllic.se itunnn or 
service nllownncca has been fixed for tho torm of uottlomonl iil 
Us. 8i500, or about 1 { per cont. on tho total final asscssmont of tho 
district, including assigned rovonuc nnd wntcr-ndvnntogo rale. 

(2) . Tho total sum of Hs. 8,500 him been distribnlcd ns 
follows i-~ 
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(3) . Tho indraddrs Luvo been graded and each man 
receives the allowance o£ his grade iu the form of a deduction 
from the land revenue of some one estate in his circle, nsnally 
one in whioh ho is himself a headman. 

(4) . Tho rules applicable to tho appointment and dismissal 
of iniimdnrs aro thoso contained in Sovonue llulcs 172 to 174. 

(5) . An indmddr may bo reduced in grade for gross neglect 
of dnty with the sanction of the Commissioner. 

(6) . On a vacancy occurring in nuy grade, an indmddr of 
a lower grade may be promoted to that vacancy, the Successor 
to the indnt of tho vacant circle being given an allowance of a 
lower grade, each indmdar of course continuing to draw his 
fndm from the revonno of a village in his cirolo, and tho total 
number of tndms of each grade in each tahsll not being cs> 
cceded. 

(7) , On first appointment no indmddr is to be placed above 
tho Bs. 100 grade, mthont the Commissioner’s sanction. 

(8) . IndmddTB’ circles are not lobe altered without the 
Commissioner’s sanction. 

Tho 75 indmddrs wore soloolod and graded chiefly with 
reforenco to their local influouco and usefulness, but care was 
also taken to spread tho tnams over tho district so that no 
locality should be without its indmddr. fl!his consideration made 
it necessary in some oases to pass over dosorvingmon iu villages 
already possessing an indmddr in favour of less worthy men in 
parts of the district hitherto unrepresented. For instance some 
of tho indmddrs in tho Bhora tahsil are distinctly inferior in 
character and merit to some unsuccessful applicants in tho 
Khushdb tahsil, who had to be denied indms, because tho number 
for that tahsil is limited. 

The district has been divided into circles, tho boundaries of 
which coincide, as far as possible, with thoso of tho patwdris’ 
circles, and each of these circles has boon placed iu charge of 
an indmddr, who has been required to perform within it all tho 
duties of a zailddr undor tho Rovenuo Buies. These circles 
include, as far as possible, villages having a connection, with each 
other or with tho indmddr, hut in some cases the connection is 
little more than that of neighbourhood, for this district is not 
Bo^much held by well defined tribes as somo others. Bach 
been given a sanad Bpooifying_ his grade, his circle 
of villages and his duties therein, and a register of indmddrs 
has been drawn up in which from time to time notes should bo 
reMrded regarding the conduct and qualifications of each indmddr 
ana candidate for the post. Those appointments are highly 
prized and cost tho Government a large sum of money annually. 
Pii^esitation should bo shown in calling upon tho indmddrs to 
perform tho duties^ imposed upon them by tho rules and* in 
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pnnisliinf; neglect by reduction or disunissnl. If properly mndo 
use of they will bo found n most important aid in tho local 
ndminiatmtion, and a valuable link between Govornmont and tho 
people. A list of tho infimdtlrs will bo found in Tablo No. IX 0. 
The number of each tribe is as follows 


Trilr. 

o/ tndmddrs 

Avran 

H 

Rialijn 

••• as* 

KhoVbnr 

4»* *«. .• .»• aaS # 

Sayad 

••• ••• ••• o 

Ritorli 

» • . .. .. .4 • U 

ratliaa 

-1 

Rondal 

1 

KoKstil 


Otlirr tribra ... 

25 


Total ... 75 


At regular settlement, especially in tho Khnshi'ib inhsfl, 
settled by Captain Davies, a systematic plan wns carried ont for 
rodneing tho nntnbcrof village headmen, which had in tliosnm> 
mary settlements been allowed to increase with hardly any check, 
to a reasonable figure, so that they might form a clnss possessed 
of some weight and authority in t.ho country’. Tho opportunity 
of the recent revision was taken by largo numbers of the moii who 
woro then brought under reduction or their representatives to 
push their claims to reinstatement, and several liundrcds of 
npplications.from such men and from now claimants demanding 
an incrcaso in the number of liradmon wore presented. Very 
few of these were accepted, ns it is undoubtedly an aclvantago 
to tho administration to havo tho power, infliienee .and respon- 
sibility of tlio village headmen confined to ns fow hands ns 
possih'lo. Where tho number was increased it was on (lio ground 
that somo well-marked division of the village landowners had 
been hitherto nnropresented, and wan iinporlnntoiiougli to deserve 
a separate headman of its own. Headmen were also appointed 
in a iinmbor of new estates wlioro none had hitherto been 
appointed. I'ho total niimborof heudmon in tho district is now — 
tnhsil Chora, 724; Shnhpiir, 430; Khnshfib, 283 ; total 1,437; 
and averages about two to each estate and about ono to every 
Rs. dOOof load rovonno. 'J'ho nverago iacomo of a headman 
from fees on land rovenno, watcr-advantngo rnlo and walor-ratos 
is ahont Its. 23 per annum. 

A rough idea of the rclntivo importanco of tho landowning 
tribes may ho got from the nuiiihor of hendmon of each tribo ns 
shown in tho following stntoiiieai, in which, however, tho nnni- 
hcr of nindn lioadmcn is iindiily swelled by tho figures for 
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Chapter III D. Bhora town wbero many of tbom are hoadtnon of only one or two 

wIT”-. wells 
Village 


CoinmuuriieB 

and Tenures. 

Yillago hoadmon. 

Tribe. 

Lamiardd 

BLorn. 

rs or village 

Sbahpur. 

headmen. 

Ehnsbib. 

Total 

District. 

Gondal ... 

183 

4 

les 

187 

Aw&n 

21 

14 

98 

133 

Bdnhja 

122 

... 

... 

122 

Ehokhar 

20 

41 

13 

83 

Ehatrif Brahman and Aroia .. 

G5 

13 

2 

80 

Bilocli ««« 

1 

33 

24 

CO 

Stiynd <<• *** *** 

21 

20 

12 

GO 

Molsfin i4« at* ••• 

1 

42 

... 

43 

Jhammafi 

2 

32 

1 

33 

Patbin ... 

1C 

11 

C 

32 

Tirrina .. ... ... ... 

... 

G 

20 

2C 

Bililin 

23 

1 

*»« 

23 

Koreslii 

S 

f) 

8 

22 

Blmtti 

G 

14 

2 

21 

K&n 

9 

8 

... . 

17 

Eator 

3 

12 

... 

16 

lofa 

••• 

5 

0 

14 

AblP »ts ••• 

2 

C 

3 

13 

EaleiSr 

4 

8 

... 

12 

Sifil 

4 

8 


12 

Uakbdum 

12 

... 


12 

Tilri 

r 

4 

... 

11 

Knmbob 

4 

■ c 

.. 

10 

Cbficlmr 


c 

4 

10 

Miscellaneous 

18C 

119 

80 

.335 

Total 

724 

' 430 

283 

1,437 
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Tho groat increaso iu cultivation and irrigation has 
necossitated a conaidorable increaso in tho numhor of tho 
patirdris ; and the increaso in tho assossmont has mado it possi* 
hie to raiso their number and rates of pay without increasing 
the rato of patwdris’ cess. At regular sottlomont the patwdri 
was paid by the proceeds of the cess in tho estates of his circle, 
and the rate varied from circle to circlo from 8 to 6} per cent. 
But the income from tho eCss is now funded and tho patwdris 
placed in grades and paid from the General Patwdri Fund ; so 
that there is now no reason for having various rates for 
the patwdri cess. It has accordingly been sanctioned at 4 
per cent, on tho land revenue and water>nd vantage rato 
throughout the district. Tho income of tho Patwdri Fund is 
estimated as follows 


Source. 

Amount. 

Income at 4 
per cent. 

rixeil lanil roraauo 

Wator-adrantaga rate 

Iicaaca at State lands 

ee» ••• 

••• ••• 

«i« •«« ••• 

Its. 

C, 04, 062 
33,200 
' 06,000 

Re. 

23,762 

1,328 

2,600 


Total ... 

0,02,232 

27,600 


but this income is likely to increase as tho deferred assessments 
fall duo and canal irrigation extends, so that it will probably 
rise to about Ks. 30,000 during tho next five years. 


Previous to tho commoncomont of revision operations tho 
total number of patwdri circles was 142 and tho number of pat- 
wdrfs and assistants was 145, but since thou tho total number 
of circles has been raised to 183, and of men employed to 198. 
The sanctioned grades of patwdris aro as follow: — 


Kcuoer of FATwar.is. | 

Buto of 
pay per 
xnoDsom. 

1 

Total cost 
per 

nicDBom. 

ToUl 

annual 

cost. 

Bhcra. 

1 

Shabpnr. 

Kbaali£b. 

Total. 





Re, 

lie. 

Rs. 

13 

12 

12 

37 

16 

656 


26 

21 

23 

73 

12 

876 


26 

2-1 

1 23 

73 

10 

730 

... 

Total C5 

GO 

68 

183 

... 

2,161 

25,032 


Tho fifteen assistants receive pay at tho rato of Us. 7 per 
monsom each, a total cost of Its. 1,2G0 per annum. They are 
not attached to particular circles, but are employed, six in 
Bhora tahsfl, five in Shuhpur, and four in Khushdb, under tho 
oraors of the^Tahsilddr, who deputes them to assist any patwdri 
whoso work is unusually heavy, and who will find in them 
trained men ready to take up tho work of any oirclo that falls 
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vacant. The total costoi the pntwhri cstaljlishmont 'will there- 
fore noi oxccei] Bs. 27,102 per nimuui. 

The piitwdifs' circles throughout the district have now 
been reconstituted in accordance with the above arrangements, 
the distribution being made on two main principles, (1) that 
the work of all kinds done bj the patwarls, including di-allu- 
vion and assessment of canal rates, shall bo as nearly as possi- 
ble equal for each circle, and (2) that the boaudarieS of former 
circles should not be altered without good reason, so Us not to 
lose tho advaulttgo of tho existing pntwdrf’s knowledge of 
bis villages. 

The new patwarf's and assistants have been appoioted 
from among the accepted candidates for the post of patwuri, 
and arc all passed and qualified mou. All but 85 arc residents 
of this district, aud almost alt havo actually assisted in the re- 
measurement work of tho present revision, so that they are 
well acquainted with survey work and with tho duties of 
apatwdri. Of tho patwnris formerly appointed a cousidcrabio 
number of old and incfRcient men have been weeded out in tho 
course of settlement operations, and tho remainder have all 
been thoroughly trained in their duties. Almost every man 
has had his pay raised under recent arrangements, and tho 
rates of pay are now liberal. Strict performance of tlio pat- 
witri’s duties should now bo required, and especially no exouso 
should bo I’eceived for tho pntwfiri not residing within his 
oirolo. 

■ The following are tho statistics for village watchmen in the 
district outside the nsnuicipal towns 



Popniation ot 
villages in 
1891. 

Number of 
families in 
villngoB in 
1891. 

Number of 
villago 
wntchmon in 
1892. 

1 Aver^gc pbr 

R'ATCIIUAN 

Talisil. 

Of popn. 
Inlion. 

Ot fami- 
lies. 

libora 

Sfaalipnr 

Khashub 

171,008 
127,933 ! 
141,703 

33,695 

2r,4'H 

31,410 

102 

111 

lV7 

1,036 

907 

801 

90S 

103 

178 

Total Uistrict . . 

440,730 

02,cyo 

1 

.480 

910 

103 

1 


For the whole district there is one watchman to 916_oi 
popniation or to 193 families. No watchman in this district 
is paid in kind, or otherwise than in cash at U fixed rate of 
monthly salary. Of the 480 watohmon about 65 are paid at the 
rate of Us. 4 per. mensem, about '16 at the rato of Bs. 0 pw 
mensem, and the remaining 400 or so rooeivo pay at tho rate 
of Rs. 8 per mensem, so that tho total cost of tho village ivatch- 
men is about Bs. 18,000, or less than 3 per cent, on the land 
revenue assessment of tho district. In most villages the 
arrangements are those which wore mado at regular scttleiUBBt 
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xvlicn tlio population o£ tlio district was only 302,700, and ns 
popnintion Ims increased by GO per cent, ainco thou, and has 
greatly shifted its location, tho village wntchmon arrange- 
ments require gcuoml revision. 

Tlio general rulo as regards the levy of tlio villiigc watch- 
men’s pay is to chargo it nt an nll-roniid mto on all the houses 
in tho village except those of persons who nro exempted by 
general consent ns too poor to pay, or os servants of tho com- 
munity, sneh as barbers, hnrd-mnsicitma and mosque attendants. 
In a considorablc number of villages, however, tho watchmen 
aro paid either wholly or partly from tho proceeds of tho tax 
on artisans (fcamidna) and tho balance only is spread over tho 
honses. From a report made iti 1873 it appeared that of 
tho CG7 villages then inhabited, no coss was levied in 100 vil- 
lages, a rate on tho land rovenno was levied in 0, n mto on 
houses only in 105, while in 182 villages tho ivntchmou woro 
paid entirely ont of tho kaminna income, und in 21 1 they were 
paid partly out of the kamidna income and partly by n rote on 
houses. 

Tho village servants consist of tho carpenter, blnoksmith* 
potter, shoemaker, barber, and sweeper. Each has his appointed 
work and in return for his services rocoivos certain fixed 
dues from tho cultivators nt each linrvost. Thoso dues nro 
generally deducted from tho common heap of grain boforo 
division botwoon tho landlord and tenant, and vary greatly in 
different parts of tho district. For instaiico, in tho Jholam cir- 
cle of tho Shuhpur tahsil, it is usual to allow the village menials 
on wells to many. lopiU of grain for each cnltivnling slmro of 
a well, which is generally a third or a fourth of the ivholo area 
attached to the well, and on other classes of cultivation so many 
topds per plough. Tho iivcrngo allownnco in this circle may bo 
stated as follows; — 


Laborer or kiinfo. 

Berricc. 



t/>liar 

Xron-wojk 

■ 


Torblijn 

Wood-work ... .. 


r, 

Kubbar 

I’otlory 


ttS 

Moaatli 

Oenemt labor 


10 

Kubbtr 

Carrying the grain lionic ... 


12 


Itarber 

SI 

4 

MlfASi .a* .*• *•* 

ilnrd-mnFlclan 

10 

SI 

I'aWr dura 

Ufira nttcndanco 

0 

1 

Ztttbaaail uc rrazlikaali ... 

I'rolectlon and welgbing ... 

100 

10 

Im&m lueajid ... ... 

Moeque attoodanco 

10 

2 


Total 

3S5 

CG 
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Village meuiut*. 
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The apfriouUural labor of the country is largely supplied 
by Ibe village menials nbovo described, but at • harvest time 
large bauds of laborers, mostly of the swooper caste, move 
about tlio country to assist in reaping tlio crops, thoir custom- 
ary remuneration being ono sheaf out of every 21, which some- 
times means as inucb ns eight annas a day. When men are 
employed on weeding they are paid at the rate of about Bs. 2 
por aoro, and on threshing and cleaning grain, at four s6rs of 
grain por day and their food. The usual rate of wages for 
earth-work is a rupee per maria which is equivalent to Rs. 1-9-0 
per thousand cubic feet. Table No. XXvII shows tho general 
rates of wages at different times. Thirty years ago, the nsuol 
rate for nnskilled labor was H- annas a day, and new it is 
three dnnas, and tho rates for skilled labor hare similarly 
risen. Notwithstanding the rise in tho price of grain, the 
condition of the uuskillcd laboror is now mncli better than it 
was, owing to the rise in wages and the greater stoadinois in 
tho demand for labor. 

In some villages ono or more persons, who aro looked on 
as the dependeats of tho proprietary body, receive concessions 
from that bodj’, as a whole, in return for service, but such 
grantees aro much fewer in this district than in distriots further 
oast. The grants aro generally made for services rendered at 
mosques, shrines and village rost-honscs, and sometimes take tho 
form of a grant of proprietary right in tho land so long as tho 
grantee performs his duties, but more often consist in the pay- 
ment by the whole proprietary body of the land revenue due on 
the grantee’s land. At tho recent revision of sottlomont, a 
tendency was noticenblo to rosnmc thoso grants, and Icavo 
such services to bo paid for directly. 

Table No. XXXIl gives statistics of land transfers. Tho 
statistics for the different assessment circles have boon discuss- 
ed in detail in tho assessment reports. 

Tho statistics for the whole district regarding sales of Innd 
giro tho following yearly averages for five years’ periods ■ , 


Forloil. 

Number of 
sales. 

Aroa sold. 

Price per 
acre. 





Acres. 

liB. 

1865.70 



G1 

1.407 

8 

1870.7B 



137 

2,524 

11 

1876-80 



130 

2,403 

10 

1880.85 



177 

3,544 

' 13 

1885.90 



538 

7)353 

IS 

18D0-03 (Ibi'co years) 

... 


750 

8,270 

20 


The number of sales and area sold per annum show a steady 
increase. Tho price paid has risen from about Rs 10 to about 
Rs. 20 per aorc, and for the last eight years has equalled more 
than fifty times the annual laud I’ovonue assessment of the land 
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rolil. The nrra minnnll)* ^nld cquMn nbotit n throo.hnndrcdth Chapter III, 0. 
pnrt of the total arm, pscliidiap that otrnrd hy the State, and vHlalre 
about half of thlafraclionnnnnnllypas^p-j into tho'haiids of noti- CommumUcs 
apricultarist*?. The Fcllinp vnlnp of the whole prirntply-owned andTenorei. 
land of the district 5u now alwnt thrrp rroro't of rupees, or fifty Bales of land, 
times tho new land rerenno as«e.'«menl. 

The statistics rcpirdinp niorttfapes of land giro the follow, stortira^cs o f 
inp annual arprappe of fivi* years* yprious : — 


IVnc*!* 

w 

XuM^-r ( 

i 

Ir*':'!/'*, • 

1 t 

i 

i 

.w.-, 

' »t'-n :r ! 

*’>\ 

l^r 

RtlTf «. 

•tl errn Of nwi 
•e-tt/ace-t. redetmed. 
i 


r 



!!i. 

1> 

I'CMO 

■ 1*1 » • 


f* 



ISTiVTS 

i r'*s 

*..>1 






: 

r./C'' 

2.M» 

1 





'•.If* 

a. 0 0 

t 

tr- 

isss,» 



7.f7f 

! t’.'in 

2,MT 

(l* tf '• 

a, 101 , 

t7.5'*l 

7.7i'' 

{ !*,S7» 

■tdl’l 

» 


Tho pront incrpa«p in the last cipht yearn r« partly iliip 
to rctt|pii)**'nt opcnitions which hronphl to hplil many old morf- 
papcB which had hitherto ccapc'd record ; hut thorp can ho no 
douht that tho amount of tnoitp.ipo isnipidly iricrcasinp. On 
tho avpmpp of the hi't three year.* Ih*' an a mortpaped aumially 
orccc^led the area redepuird hy neres, or nhout a two 

hundred and fiftieth part of tin* total privotply-nwiipd land in 
the di'drief. Av, howevpr, tho land imvt pouimonly mortgnped 
in cultivated land of ri-impnralivpiy jmj'hI cpialily, tlo' n’'.npe.'t. 
inent of the mortpnped land in n better inm'.ure of tin* nmonut 
of inortpopc than in the total area. On the nvprape of the lnnt 
three ypar/i the a*aip«*mfut of the land inorlpaped Imspxcprdrd 
that of thp Fund redoenied hy Iln. 4/150, or 0'7 pep pent, of the 
total new land revenue n> teesment of tho district. Tim follow, 
iiip staleinonl jihoirn the iticrcae** of luortpnpo »-iuct< rppular 
rettleroent : — 


1 

1 

•^nM^ ft 
in* rjj'Sf'f? 

\nt i e*{|ifr. wtruinr 
1*1 ji. nr. 

i' 

'r, *r f ^ •'Illel* 

« f IM rt- 

j ivrrmt* 

1 apt* nf 

•if mfitU 
IjaKr'I lainl 
nn Inliil 



* 


1 of 

t 

[ 



1 <1(11 rirt. 

Al Hfrot'r 
in*nt j 

.'1.107 


n« 

Ct ,'241 j 

1 

1 C 

1 

In JtM 

H,0.’7 

ir.S,<M 2 'j ‘■'17m 

"■i.aca j 

1 
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Chapter Illi D. This shows a great incroaso in tho last thirty-Gve years. 

The onltivafed area nndor mortgage now equals 12 per cent, of 
Commi^ties the total cultivated area, and pays 13 per cent, of tho total 
and lenares- assessment of the district. The cultivated area held on mort- 
Jiortgagcs of gage by new agrienUnrists, i.c., by men who were not land- 
owners at tho time of tho regular sottlomont, is 58,&00 acres, . 
paying an assessment of Us. 52,053, or 9 per cent, of the total 
assessment of the district. A certain proportion of this is held 
by village artisans who themselves onltivate the land, but by 
far the greater part is bold by money-lenders taking rents from 
cultivating tenants or from the owner himself who cnltivatos 
the land ns a tenant under tho mortgagee with little hope of 
ever redeeming it. 


Alienalion of land. 


Process of expro* 
priatiun of peasant 
oirners. 


For the district, as a whole, these Ggnres are bad onongh. 
Bat in tho nioro thickly peopled and fully cultivated parts of 
the district tho proportion of tho land alienated from its original 
owners is much more serious. For instauco, in the Jhelam 
oirole of tlie Gherd tahsil 7^ per cent, of tho wliolo cnltivatcd area 
have changed bands by sate since settloinont, 4 per cent, having 
passed Anally into tho bands of monoy-lendors, and IGpsr 
cent, ore now held under mortgage, almost entirely by the non- 
agrionltural olnssos. Among the causes of these transfers 
are— (1) that many of tho owners of land in pastoral villages 
on the introduotiou of canal irrigation fonnd they had more 
land in their hands than they could themselves cultivate aud 
readily parted with their rights in the excess area for cash ; 
(2) that many of them, being addicted to cattle-tboft and 
rioting and of a litigious disposition, boenmo involved in costly 
proceedings before tho Criminal and Civil Courts and burdened 
tlioir lands for money to pay the Gnos and costs ; and (3} that 
the standard of food, clothing and dwellings has risen greatly 
since settlement, and many landowners have lived beyond 
their means. The chief cause of the numerous transfers how- 
ever undoubtedly is tho great rise in the monoy-vnluo of land, 
which made tho money-lending classes anxious to get a hold 
upon it by advancing money on every opportunity to the 
improvident Mnsalmdn landowners, combined with our legal 
system which makes it possible to obtain and cxccuto decrees 
containing nioro interest than prinoipal. 

The process by wbioii this state of things has been brought 
about may be best understood by taking tho case of a typical 
Mnsalmnn peasant, say in the Arn circle of the Sliahpnr tahsil. 
Fifty years ago, under Sikh rule, tho grandfather . owned a 
share in a well, and’ with his two pairs of bnllooks cultivated 
bis 8 or 10 acres of land anmially. The representative or 
the Sikh Government took from him in kind tho whole of 
the third of the gross produce which iii that oirolo forms the 
landlord’s share,, leaving him just enough to support himselii 
his family and liis cattle. Ho had little need of cash for his 
daily transaotions, and there boiug no margin of profit left him 
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on iiiB cultivation, Imd no credit on whicli to borrow. Then Chapter III, D. 
entno British rule, and bin as<!ossniont was cotninufed from 7— ’ 
kind to ciLsb, and redneod nt first to 60 per cent, and soon - Village 
.ifter to 'lO percent, of the nut profits of bis ciillirntion, tbo nn?TcnntCB* 
other •’>0 per cent, being presinied to him !>}• a generous but Process of expro. 
sbort-«iglited fioviTninent. I’birty yenra ngo, nfter the priatlonorpsamni 
assessment of the regular settlement had been made, and prices “wnerx. 
began to ri«e rapidly, llio father sr.cceedod to an unencumbered 
properly, and found bo could in fair years easily pay tte revo- 
nno demand, nnd have a eonsidemble profit over, a'td so was 
mneb better nlT than bis father linil been under the Sikhs. But 
be Was nntbrifty, nnd perhaps nnltieky in Imd seasons, nnii 
finding that the Hindu money-lender in the neiglibonriitg town, 
with nn eyo to that ninrgin of profit, was qiiifn remly to nd- 
v.niicc liirn cash, wbetlior in order to pay llio land revonno, to 
replace n dead bullock or to indiilgo some ostravngnnt wisli, 
be too readily plunged into debt, agreeing to tlio rate of inter* 
cst deinnndcit. Nottvitbsluiiding bis efforts to pay off tbo debt, 
the high rale of eompoiind interest iile iip nil liis payments, 
nnd nfter incffeetiini struggles ngninst tbo meshes whicli snr* 
rounded him, be succumbed (o bis patient, fnr-siglited creditor 
nnd mortgaged Jiis land for n sum which he could never 
hope to repay, nnd which was largely made up of interest 
charged year after year on f ho Mnnll advances actually made, 
nnd of interest on interest. When the son snccocdod five or 
ton years ago to the ancestral land, ho found himself ivt the 
mercy of flic money-lender mortgagee, who realises ns land- 
lord’s profits the same third of the protliico which tbo hikli 
kurdfir realised from bis grandfather as Slate duos, and who, 
if tbo peasant kicks loo hard against the pricks, bus tlio power 
to turn him out of bis nnceslral bolding and make him a land- 
le.ss taboror. The now merely nominal proprietor is thus oven 
worse off than bis grandfather was under Sikh rule, for tho Hind 11 
money-lender, now really bis biuillord, having bis peonninry 
self-interest nione to niiiiiinto him nnd plenty of oilier toimnts 
nvnilftble, is likely to ]irove n Imrsber master limn the 8ikb 
kiirddr, %vlio knew it would bn dtOluiilt to find nnotlioi' lenniit 
if lie pressed bis man bejond the power of endiinince. And 
wlmt Ima the Slain gained by tlio coiirso of events ? The Sikli 
Oovernment realised onc-thiid of the gross prodticn; tlio British 
Government voluntarily gave up half of this to the peasant, 
hoping to rnnko him nioni prosperous and independent, Imt ho 
is oven poorer nnd more of n serf than 'ho was whoii wo found 
him, nnd tho revonno .so generously rolinqiiished by the Slate 
now finds its way into tbo pockets of tho money-lender, who 
prncliuallv ran no risks in making his small loans, nnd lins 
already reroiiped himself for them many times over. 

NoiwitlistnTiding the great increase of ngriciiKiirnl in- Kconomic condi- 
dohledtiess, which is oven worse than tho above figiiros would tionof tbaproplo. 
sliow, for Utoro is n very largo nmonnt of unscoiircd debt duo by 
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Chapter III, D. the peasants to tlio moiioy-lendiiig classes, the econonsic con- 
— ’ ' dilion ot all classes of tUo people has greatly improved since 
Village. the comniencomei.t of British rule. The owner of land who 
and Tenures* to keep his eKpendituro within his income and to 

Economic condi- retain unenoumhored possession of his niicestriil holding, is very 
tion of tlio people, much hotter olT than his gran dfiit her was. His cultivation 
lias extended (the average area of cultivation pt*r proprietor i? 
now IG ncics against 9 at regular settlementl ; there has been 
•a iimrkod inereaso in the means of irrigation ; the produce of 
his holding has been greatly increased ; prices of ngricnltiirnl 
produce have approximately doubled ; and notwithstanding the 
recent gient increase in the total land revenue of the district, 
it absorbs n iiiiicli smaller fraction of tho gross produce than it 
did ill the dny.s of Sikh rule. The greatly inereased margin of 
profit is secured to the pcnsmit proprietor, so long as he keeps 
out ot debt, and his standai’d of comfoit hns risen in a marked 
degree, as regntds food, dres« and general mode of life. Even 
the indebted proprietor who 1ms alienated his ancestral land 
is only u degree worse off than his grandfather was under a 
rnpncions Sikh kiirdnr. The Inrge tenajit-class have, owing to 
tho rapid expansion of cultivation and irrigation, found it easy 
to get land on fnvoiiiable terms. 'J'lio artisan and laboring 
rlasses have shared in the general prosperity, employment has 
become more certain and nbitndniit, nnd tho couslruotion of 
roads nnd mil ways has made them much more secure against 
fuiiiiiio. Strong evidence of (his prosperity is to I*** found in 
tho comparatively highbirth>riito mid low deiiili-rnte, and in the 
innrked decrease in nil kinds of inririnities shown by the lesnlls 
of the recent census. Tlie class which lisvve heiiefited most 
by the introduction of British inleistho inoiiey-lending class, 
who have taken full advnntiigc of tin* coiiiinereial chariirler of 
onr legislation to annex to themselves mneli more than their 
proper share of the capital which has been neenmnlated under 
tho •pax Britauniea. 

Ghnrncicr ot ilm Some account of tho clinrauter of the different tribes is 
given ill Section C of this Glmpter. On the whole tlie llusnl- 
mdn peasants of this fJistriot are a fine race, of good physique, 
innnl}', fairly industrions, hospitable nnd well disposed. Their 
chief faults nro want of thrift, jenlousy and factious spirit* 
Althoiigli little more than a generation hns passed since the 
district Wns a scene of anarchy, crimes of violence are not 
common. Only sump 12 murders on the average are committed 
annniilly, and tliesc lire generally due to sexual jenlousy or ill* 
feeling eugundertd by disputes abont land. Riots are not very 
numerous or serious, and are wonderfully few ootisideriiig tli® 
qnioh tenippr which rlinrncterises many of the people nnd parti* 
oulavly perhaps the Awniis. AVheii tlie strongarmof tlielnu' put 
down crimes of violence, the jealous character of the people made 
tneni take^to intrigue ns a inenn.s of injuring their enemies, and 
onr defective system of legislmioii made onr Law Courts, both 
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Criminal and Ci\nl a ready instriiinciit to tlioir lauda. One of tiio Chapter Illi 

worst features of tlio present cliiirnctcr of tlio popiilnlion is tlio v’iT” a 

readiness with which partisans combine to innnufncturc or _ 

bolster up cases against incmbci.s of the opposite party, and ' and Tonures. 

Iho utter disregard for truth they show whon tlioy coino into ciimictcr cC tho 

Court either ns parlies or witncs«es. Somotimes tho man who people- 

so readily commits perjury is innuenced by n desire to liclp n 

friend, but more ofteu the inotiru is to injure an oneiny, tho 

motto of the jealous p:irti.‘<nn apjmreiitly being hlv/nys to Iiit a 

man when he is down. Tiiuro are, howoTcr, signs timl this fiic* 

lions, litigious, iiitrigniiig i-pirit is not .■•o strong as it w;.s, and 

Homo hope that tho euiiiing giMieralioii will display less of this 

flaw iu nil otherwise ndtuimble character tiniii did llioir 

fathers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PltODUOTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION 


Chapter IV, A.' 

AgrienUnre, 
Arboricnlture 
and Live-stock. 
Qoncral statistica. 


A.— AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE 
AND LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XJV gives goucnil figures fop cultivation anil 
irrigation and for State wnsto land ; while the rainfall is shown 
in Tables III, III A and III B, Table No. XVII shows 
statistics of lands owned by the State. Table No. XX gives tho 
areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI t he average 
yield of each. Statiatics of live-stock will be found in Table No. 
XXII. Further statistics are given under their various headings 
in the subsequent paragraphs of'thia chapter. Land tenures, 
tenants and rent, and the employment of field labour, are 
subjects which have nlrendy boon noticed in Chapter III. 

Total area and According to the professional revenue survey made at 
area under oulUrn. various times between 1833 niid 18C5 tho total area of Uio 
district is 4,651 squuro miles, or including the rivers .1,(597 
square miles ; according to the recent re-inciisuromcnts made by 
tlio putwuris it is, iucindiug that portion of the rivers which 
lies Avithin tlio bonndnry of tho district, 4,741 square miles, of 
which in 1893 477 square miles wore returned as unculturable, 
0,186 as onlturablo, and only 1,074 square miles or less Ihiin a 
fourth of the total area of tho district, ns under oultivation. 

According to the records of regulnr settlement wliioh 
were compiled at diCerent times between 1855 and 1861, the 
total cultivated area excluding land recently thrown out of 
cultivation was 304,870 acres. The area under cnllivation 
oDo ® increasing year by year and was returned 

m 1888 as 612,6o9 acres, and in 1893 ns 687,217 acres, or 
'double the area of regular settlement. During 
...fn yews cultivation has inci’eased at the avorago 

|.. ° than 12,000 acres per annum. The increase of 

cultivation in tho diflforont tahsils since regular settlement bos 
SW.™ tahsll, 173 per cent, in the 

tbo Khushfib tahsll. The 
Tnaiiiiw of iccrease in tlio two forniop talisila Ims been 

canal/ extension of irrigation from inundation 

AgrioaUur.UraotB. Jh? “o^e of cultivation varies with the physical character 

have boon already 

the diatri/f*' J' ^bo recent revision of aettlooient 

was divided into assessment circles based oh 
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tlicjophysicnlfcaturcsnijil tlic rfisiilling inotlcs of cnhiviiticm. 
Tbc main ilii’iaions arc (1) tljo Clietifib valley ; (J) l!»c JJfir 
uplands between tlio Cheniib and Jhclnni ; (o) tlio Jlielniii 
vnllpy; (4) tlic sandy Tlinl uplands westof tlio iTIudain ; (0) tlic 
XIoliSr tract along tbe fool of llip Salt range ; and (0) Ibo valleys 
inside the range. The ndministnitive division of tlio district 
into tabsils made it neocs'ary to subdiviilc the llrir and Jlielani 
valley tracts, and tbc distance of part of the hitter tract fruiii thn 
river made it iiccc.-fary to constitittc pait of it a si-par.ilu eircle, 
so that the iissc«snicni circles as finally lisied were as folluw.s . — 
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In Iho Jllicraiiiid Shnhpnr taliBilB.nnd in that portion of the 
Jliclain Valley which licK in tho Khnslidli <nli<itl, the people ns 
a rule rceognbe no differences of soil except stich ns are based 
on Iho exi-leijco or otherv/i.'-o of irrigation, and on the cnpticily 
which each kind of soil possesses of rrtiiiniog wntor for It longer 
or shorter period. In tho riverain, hind annimlly inundated 
by ordinary (loodH is called /.'oc/icha ; higher land Biibjcct tu 
iaundalion by high floods is called heh, n term gouorully iipplicd 
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to lli 0 islands in the rivor channel > a thin layer of alluvial 
soil over river-sand is called rappar ; a deposit of silt ou old 
land is ad, while een or faildba is the general term for land 
subject to inundation from tho river. A light sandy soil is 
called raluli (i.e , sandy) ; a tnoro fertile loam with a less 
admixture of sand is called from its cnlur rail! (i.e., red) ; 
and n still stronger clayey soil is known ns dar, or, if it be in 
a hollow often lllled with rain wator, dahhar. With sufficient 
moisture dar is tlio most productive, bnt in ordinary seasons 
ralti gives ilio best crops. Land impregnated with salts is 
every wlioro known by the name of .^«/lOr,'/.'alfar or kofW. Maira 
is liiglilying generally sandy groniid on which rain water does 
not lie ; patches of hard barren hitid oft which water flows 
readil}’ are culled mu* ; both arc included in tho term thnngor, 
which means highlying land. Dktun is light sandy loam, while 
a harder lowlyiiig loam is called rohi. 'I'he long narrow 
depressions which arc frequent in tho Biir, and arc probably 
old river cliannols, aro generally known ns vdhal ; if very 
nai-row they are called nali ; a wide hollow is called 
chura, and a small hollow chol ; lowlyiug ground in which grass 
grows well is called talla. Biij; is the sloping bank of a 
hollow or depression. Cultivntod land is generally called rathi ; 
if ombaukod to catch tlio di’ainago water off uoighbonring higher 
laud it is liardhi, karhat or pcil ; if near tho villngo and benefit- 
ing from its mauuro it is ny«i (a term also applied to patches 
of cultivation in tho Biir) j if irrigated from wells or Jhalart 
it is c/ui/it or dbi ; if irrigated from a canal (ndlu) it is nahri. 

tu this tract for asscssiuont purposes tho soils have bcou 
classed according to means of irrigation us follows 

1. Chdhi, including all laud irrigated from wells or jha- 

Idrs, whether assisted by canals or river floods 
or not. 

2. Nahr!, i.e,, laud ordinarily irrigated by canals. 

d. Saildb, i.e,, laud subject to iunndatiou from the 
river. 

4. JJdrnni, i e., land dopendeul ou the immediate rain- 
fall only. 

In the Thai tho peasants mako tho following distinctions of 
soil. Aa/tga or patft is tho namo givou to tho patches of hard 
level soil which appear here and there between tho sand^ 
hillocks, bonoiil from their scanty drainage and produce fair 
crops of bajra and moth. Tho sides and surfaces of the hillochs 
thomsoives aro sometimes (especially near the villages) slightly 
scratolied and sown with tho seeds of tho water-melon, and 
this prlmilivo stylo of cnllivatiou is known ns ■ vdri, \Vhon 
uucullivalod, tho sand-hills aro known as tihha orinan, or collect- 
ivoly as Thai, and tho hard patches between aro called fftfc, cj, 
w’hou extensive, in this tract no distiuetiou of soil W' 

class has bcou made for nsaossmoul purposes. 
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The wide barren plain of hard snit'imprognatcd soil near Chapter iVi A. 
the base of the hills, known collectively n.s ehhachh, is Acriculture 
also called rori. ' A little cnltivatioii is carried on here by Arboricaltnr’c 
means of the rainfall on the iichl itself and this is known as and Live-stock, 
hundi or bnrnnt, but the most usual form of cnltiration is b}’ Soils of the Mohiir. 
menus of lonpr low ombnnkiiicnis so constinctcd ns to 'rnide the 
drainage of the higher barren soil CrariJ on to fieKU lying at 
a slightly lower level, which then become capable of cnltiv.a- 
tion, and are known ns ratidiir. Thn .stony land nt the base of 
the hills is culled gnr or garamla, and the ciiltirnted land 
further out on to which the water of the hilUtnrrents is con- 
ducted by a sr.stein of cmbnnkmcnt.s i.s called uiilnddr, and 
corresponds to the hail of the hill circle. Stdl further ont tho 
hands which only benefit fiom plentiful dniinage bursting tho 
banks of the nearer fields are known as rliliahlnr. Patclios of 
cultivation inside the hills arc culled ehdhri Here for purposes 
of assessment the soils are classed as (I) nnlnrhir or liinds 
benefiting from hill-forrenfs ; (2) TaritUU, or land.s receiving 
drainage from barren tracts lying slightly above them ; er 
(S) liurdni (tho hmdi of Inst sottlcmoui) or lands depenrient 
on their own rainfall nlonc. 

The soil of the valleys, formed by tbo gradual disintegrn- 
tionof tho limestone and sandstone rocks of which the upper 
surface of the range is chiefly compo.scd, is exceedingly fertile 
audits powers me being constantly renewed by fresh deposits 
brought donn by the toi rents from tho surrounding hills, so that 
there is little need of manure or fallows. It does not vary 
inncli in general ohnrnetor throughout tho tract, except that in 
.Tiiba and Ollier village.s In the north-east, whieh me honnded 
on tho north by a range of sandstone, mstend of the iismil lime- 
stone, tho soil is more .Siaiiily and le.^s fertilu than in the villagos 
to tho we.st. Its productivo ponoi's, however, differ greatly in the 
several villages, and even in tho same rilingo, nreording ns the 
situation of the fleld places it more nr less in the w'liy of inter- , 
cepling the fcrlilising deposits lironght down by tho hill-torrents 
after ruin, or of receiving tho drainage from neighbouring 
higher grounds. It is on this distinction that tho peasants 
base their clussiflcatioii of soils, which has bcon followed in 
the recent settlement. Whore a torrent dehonchos from tho 
hills on to comparatively level ground, <i strong enibnnkinent 
is thrown ncro.ss it, not to hold up tho water poriimnontly, but 
to turn it out of its deep' imtiirnl channel on to thn liighor-lying 
cnlturablo land. Should ono cinlmiikmoiit not he aiilficient, 
another is made lower down to control the surplus 
w’ater, and so on, until the wholu of (he water hroiight down 
by the torrent, laden with its liiiiestono mud, is poured 
over the Adds on thn slopes of the valley. It tho torrent 
is a largo one, the cmbankinonts arc so ai ranged ns to 
divide tlio body of tho water into several more manage-, 
able streams. Tho flelds which receive tho first flow hnvo 
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Chapter IV A. strong and high oinhstJikmeiits built round their lower 
— - edges .so as to retain tho water until the field is thoroughly 

floriculture sahimted, it is then pas.sod on through an 'opening made 
and Live-stock, in the embankment to the field below, and so on, in turn, 
SoiU of til Silt until the whole of the water has pereolntcd into tho soil. Thus 
range. the slopcs of f ho valleys have been gradually worked into a 

succession uF terraces, one below tho other, and in some 
cases the dams arc so strong and so well designed that the 
natural ebaniiel of a large torrent rcmaiim perfectly dry and, 
oven after heavy rainfall on it.s catchment area in the hills, the 
whole stream is turned on to tho ridges on either side, and 
passing down gradually from terrace to terrace irrigates a 
largo nroa of comparatively high land, which would naturally 
rfliiinin dry anil almost nnenlturahle. 'I'lio.se fields which get the 
first flow of water aro tho most favourably situated, for they 
are sure of irrigation oven after a scanty shower. Thov are 
generally to be distinguished by the high and sti-ong embank* 
ments needed to retain the water snFRciently long after heavy 
rainfall, and are known as /tail. (This term is also applied to 
land situated immediately below a village-site and benefiting 
from tho drainage of the villngo, whioh nsuelly brings clown same 
fertilising manure along with it). Tho fields situated farther 
from the month of the gorge*, so ns to receive only tho siirpUis 
water of the torrent after tho /laii has been irrigated, or wliich 
rocoivK only the surface drainage from a small area of higher* 
lying land, are classified ns mnira. Their embankments are 
gonornlly lower and weaker than those of the hatl fields, and 
their soil looser and lighter. Those fields again which are so 
.situated as to get very litilo drainage at all, and to bo depend- 
ent almost entirely on the ruin which falls directly on them, 
.are known ns rahkar or hdrani and aro often . inoro stony than 
hail or maim. These are tho only important distinctions 
of soil recognised by tho people and nsefnl ' for asscssmeut 
purposes. All land not irrigated from a well or perinanent 
wnter-conrso has accordingly been classed ns Aai7, maim nr 
bdidni. Tile small area irrigated from wells is classed ns chdhi, 
and the insignificant area irrigated by small perennial streams 
is classed as nahri. 

Meani of irrlgatinn. _ The olnssification of the totnl area under cultivation accord- 
ing to means of irrigation is ns follows (in noros): — 
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The JiiiinS/or nf w,Ui in Iws iiicrojifed fhom Chapter XV, A. 

flt poltluim'iit til >*,77o iu Ii;?7 luul <!,?<«,*• in IH03, Tfio 
ftvonij;<.* iiron loinriii-n n-i r/i i/ii pt.‘r mvI! is <!t iiurc*q, nttd ttio 
nn.u otf/i J/ii cnipi acltudl.v Iiariv-.'o.l p.>r ncrep on MdLiVMmic. 

thrt jivnniijp of il|,. |i,i* >•«•.«*, f.r., only thrfC'foiirtliH of Mcam of firiipi. 

the t"tnl nrc.'i lofiiritiv} 114 nrdinntiU* cnltirnti'd iritli the aid of tlon. 
irri{n»(io!i from vri-lls iictnally prodni-.-s nn irriirnti'd oiop on 
nn nvorairo of year?. 

The iiriM llo.idi'd dirfi’tW tiy the river? i« no* Capable of 
any funber iiinrfce.l incri'jis'*, and has reniniiied fairlv con- 
stant nt nboiit acres for tin* ln«t fiv,' yc.in*. 

The iirc'i ciiliivatvd liy ine-ins of the loeal rninfnll, aided 
in jtarl by numnUtin torronts nr Ihedr.sinape fiom nci|fhbnnrinfr 
)ii};lier fjronnd. bus imich ni**ri> than donblcil since ?etticineni 
and has incrca*i<l in the la'l five yiar- liy 40,f)f>i) ncren. On tin* 
nvenij^c of ih'- hist (iv.< yoais, honrever. only 2,0l),-l’j:t npfps have 
prodtieo*! nn nnirrii;.il''d crop, s-> tiint on nn nvernf'o of years 
inaro than n foiirSh of the nn»*Ti);\tod iirm ninler cultivation 
Allies >4? i'r-rjfi. 

The enormciis increase in cannl irrh'alion ii. a nmrhect 
fe.alnrc in the iiiBlory of flie dntrict. 'Jin*:ireri irrbj.i'ted hy 
cannl“ in«Tf''ise,| ftoiii t'i*<,*5,'jt> acres in I.''.'*.'’: (•* •‘’7,35 1 acres in 
and i« lihi'ly t-i fj<i on inciea'inj; rapidly as rannh are 
lieinff fnrilnV devehip-d. 

Tncility of !rr'i''.it!««i fr.nu iiell « depends { I) on lln- r|nnlify Weltt, 
of the iviiO'C, f’l) ell iiM di'pili below ll.e riirfiice, (!1) on the 
cuiilinnily of lii't “MppJy. Inlhcrivei vniJey, ainl ihoee pinte 
of (he flir Hpl.snd" wliedi adjniti them Ih" snli-siirfaeo water 
i'l almost everywhere Mwei'i ; there i* however ii noteworthy 
exception in a lontdl bell of land riiiiiiiil)' ftoni Dlnikwnn to 
Kot rahlwHij whe.-« the fliihroil water in iiiipre/fiinted with 
ralt to Mich an extent a« to Injnrt' the crops in dry yenra ; 
ihero IS flume reitiMn to believe th-it in this tiwi (he effect of 
the nprend of r.inul irii;'iition has been to increu«e (he iinltneiit 
of iho well wat'-r, and the Male id ilio cropn irri/fiiled fixim 
wdht In that area Ahonhl be wnlehed. In I ho ibir nifhuidMfnr 
from the fiveifl (he water in tlio wells is often hrackiflli 
mi'l iinimilutde for irrigation. In the plain ]>ntliiin nf the 
Klitishfib inh*ll, e.xcept ill theniiriow nlrip innneilinteiy tilonj' 
the river, the siib«<>tl w.itor is ao impiejfiiiilial with will nn 
to he tpiit-' KM'Ii'rs for piirpoe-s of iriiffntion rind in mtiny 
places nndrinkaMc, ?o Unit irrij?!i< ion from wells in that lai'ite 
li-ae* is iilmO't nnkiinwii. In the Salt raiipe the aalisinl water 
in the basins of the I'lilleya is KeT'ftdly *>»‘ect, even etmo to I he 
ninrf'in td the .''nit hike of Ut-hlirili. An f*»r(he deplll to wnlcr, 
thill iintnratty increasi'n ns oiie i;och away from (ho chttnitelfl of 
the rivers, even in /creator proportion limn tho riuo of tho land 
nnrfnco nbovu tivn-Jcvcl. in tho river valloyn Ihn ilopth to 
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water varies from about 15 feet ne.nr tbo river to about 40 feet 
near tlio edge of tbo Bur upland ; but in tbo Ara circle in 
some places about ten miles from the river water is not found 
witliiu 55 feet from tlio surface. The introduction of canal 
irrigation lias bad a marked offect in raising the water-level in 
tbo Jbolam circle, wlioro in many placc.s instead of 200 pots 
on tbo Persian-whorl only 150 or less are now required ; this 
effect has boon greatly cnbanced by the record Hood of Jnly 
1803, since which the subsoil level at the liead-qnnrters 
station lias risen to within G feet of the surface and the 
foundations of somo of the buildings threaten to subside. 
In tbo Bdr uplands the doptli to water vario.Q from 50 to 80 
feet, and many wells require 400 pots on the Persian-’vhcel. 
In tbo Thai the depth to water is 55 feet or more. 

The continuity of tho supply of water depends on the 
nature of the substrata ; in many parts of tho district there is 
a substratum of water-bearing sand tli rough which water per- 
colates regularly' and rapidly into tbo well. This is called the 
sack, and tho success of a w’cll depends ou whether it has been 
sunk far one ugh to reach this Blratum. If tho sack has not 
been reached the water is soon exhausted aud the well cannot bo 
oonstantly worked, so that tbn area it irrigates is small. In the 
Cbondb valley as a rule tho sack is bettor, tho farther one goes 
from tho river, and tho wells near the river aro more easily 
oxlianstcd and irrigate a smaller area than those towards the 
Biir. 

Almost everywhere in the district the wells are made of 
burat brick set, not iii mortar, but in mud ; and so good 
is tho subsoil that sueb wells last for many years. In the 
Bar Buob wells practically last for ever, and many old wells 
made by the former inimbitants centuries ago have been dng 
out, repaired and .set agoing. Tho .<«ite of sueb a well is soaie- 
tinic.s discovered by noticing that goats will iint sit over it. 
The cost of a well depends chiefly on Iho depth to water 
and varies from Us. 160 near tlio river to Us. 500 or more in 
tho Bar. An ordinary well in tlio river valleys may be 
taken as costing about Ks. 200 besides tho peasant’s labor. 

Wbeu asito is to be choson for a new woll tho landowner 
calls together bis friends aud procures Us, 1-4.0 worth ofotir. 
The experienced men among them consult as to what would bo 
a good place, and select if possible ground raised slightly above 
the level of the land to bo irrigated. They try to got a site 
towards tbo north, as it is found by experience that water 
flows bettor to the south than to the north I This idea is 
probably due to the general slope of tho country being south- 
wards. It is also found that water does mcro work when it 
flows nearly level with the ground than when it flows al a - 
higher level. When the sito has been chosen a blessing is 
prayed for fdiin Wier dWifj/.n polfnl of water is poured on 
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tho placOi and a lump of tlio ffiti pnl on if. Then tho most Chapter IVi A. 

. respectable men present take a spado (A*aht) , and all holding Apricnitnro 
it together strike it into the ground to mark llio spot choson Araoricnlttire 
(t/itipp't nnirna) ; tho younger men then commence thn oxenva- and LiTO-stoeV* 
lion and the rest of tho pur is distributed. tt'cIK - 

The nnircrsnl means of iriiiration from trolls is tho I’cr^iau* 
svhecl, Iho wood-work of which costs nhoiit Rs. 30. Somoliine.s 
thi.s nppnnitus is set up on tlio hank of a caunl or of n hrniich 
of th« river, when it is eiiriod n Jhatiir. Tho ropo-nud-hiickot 
apparatus is used only for tho purpose of rinsing drinking- 
water from the deep wMIs in the Thai. The cost of irrigation 
dopends chieily on the depth to wntor In the river viilloya 
BinnII bnllocks arc strong enough to work tho wiioid, hut in 
thb deep wells of tho Il'ir, where tho whool carries -100 pots, 
only the strongest cuttle c.iii work the w<dl, and mule htilTuloob 
nro most geiiornlly lined, often costing Rs CO or inoro ciieli. 
licroawcll in full work rc(|iiiros 18 liuitalocs, giving thren 
pairs to c.seh thinl of n well, i.iid tho owners of n well, koine- 
times six or ten in niimhcr, gcneinlly get tenants to join 
them for the sunsen, (he prodiico of tho irrigated hind being 
divided between them in proportion to tho number of 
bufluloos enpplied by each. In other circles also it is common 
fur a nninbcr of hindowiicis to have shares in n well, hut 
there it is usual for each sharer to work tho well for n puriud 
corresponding to his share, irrigating his own hind from tho 
well for that period. 

The area ordinarily callivnied with Iho aid of irrignlioii 
from a well varies greatly in different parts of tho district, and 
fo does tho area annually harvested per well. For the whole 
district tho average iireaso attached to a well in 81 acres, 

.and tho nverngo area of irrigated crops nctiinlly hiirvoslcd is 25 
acres. 'The extremes nro found in tho Arn circle where >11 . 
acres nro on the average nltiichcd to n well, but only 21 
acres give 11 crop in tho jenr; niid in tho i5nll range where 
Iho nron nltochcd to u well iivcrnges only 21 iicrca but produces 
4J ncres of irrigated crops ntiiiuallj'. 

The nntnro of tho crops grown on » well varies con- 
sidomhly in tho dilTercnl tracts, niid has been described 
in the various assessment report^, t'or instnneo in (ho Jlioltim 
circle of tnhsil Ilhcrn a well on the nverngo gives annual- 
ly 25 acres of crop, of which G acres nro giown in (ho 
khnrif and 10 in Iho rnbi. The khniif crop ineliides 1} acres 
of ^'oitilr, 1^ acres of fc-yru, 2 acres of cotton, and nii acre of 
nini/e, chant, Hiigiircnnc or lie*', and (bu rnbi crop 1 1 nciejof 
wtieul, 1 1 acres of harli'y, half an ncio of gruiii, 2 iicrcii of 
turnips, caii'otu and other vegelnhlci', hiiirun ncio of poppy, and 
half nn acre of pulse*., oil>'eedrj or (uhticcu. In (ho Am eiri'lo 
of tiilisil mmli])ur tt well gives on the nvorug.i 21 acres of 
Cro|i, of which C acres nro grown in tho klmiil and J8 in Iho 
rnbi ; but hero tho detail isd acres of jetedr, of cotton, and j 
aero of china, Idjra or other crop in tho idmrif, and in tho rabi 
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Agnciiltnro. 
Arborioolturo 
and LivC'Stock. 


Chapter IV, A. 13 ncrca of wlicnt, 2.^ acres of vcpcliiblps, Iialf an aero of barley, 
half Ml aero of oilseeds and I i acres of pulses, tulMcco, &e. 

Tlie Ara circle may bo lakcn sis ilie extrema type of 
Srstom of cultirn dependent almost entirely on irvignlioii from wolla. 

lion on well Inuas. ' avor.iwc area all ached to a well is 54 acre', 

but of this only 24 net es aro cropped in a year. A well with 
its block of land is I'enarally divided for purposes of cnltiratiou 
into three parts [hihai), each woiked by two ploiigliSj so that a 
well -in full work has (5 yoke of 12 oxen. Eneb part of (lie 
well-block again ig subdivided into two or threo or four plots, 
ouo or tiioro of which arc cultivated for one year only and tlion 
left uncultivated for n year or more, beenui>e it in found that, 
owing to soniQ quality of the soil or water, continuona cropping 
gives a very poor out turn. It is also found llintif land wliicb 
has borne a wheat cr<>p is soivn even years after wiili jomir, or 
yotedrlaiid with wbe!il, the crop is bod, so that ofttii wheat fol- 
lows wheat, and Jotciif jovAr continuously, but at an intcrvid of 
ono or two years. As water does not sink into ' the soil 
readily tlio well water can be conveyed a long way economically, 
and small water channels (ud) carry it sometimes neatly hall a 
< mile from the well. In other parts of tho river valleys the 
area attached to a well is smaller and more compact and n 
much amallor proportion of it is nllowcd to lie fallow fora year. 
Litilonttontion is paid to rotation of crops ; whent often follows 
wheat year after year ; but sometiinos wheat is followed by 
cotton or ./o««r; Alunnro is applied to c/t«7n‘ lands so fur ns 
nvniinblo, and as fuel is goiiernlly plentiful in tins district, less 
of tbo cowdung is cousnincd as fuel than in tho cast of the 
Punjab and more is available ns inauuro. Owing to tho trouble 
of carriage the lands near tho village silo gouorally aro the 
bost inaiinrocl, and similarly of tho lands attnohed to an otit- 
lyiiig well, the Golds nearest the well nsimlly got more manure 
than Ihoso at a distance, so tlmt often outlying Gelds gel practi- 
cally no manuro nt all nnd are conscqnontly left fnllow more 
frequently than those near the well. Fields intended to grorr 
rich orops such as sugarcane or poppy aro plentifully manured. 

_ Thoro was practically no canal irrig.atiou in tho district 
until in I SCO Mr. Macnnbb, Deputy Commissioner, clenrod oat 
at his own esponee an old river clmunol which developed into 
the canal called-nfter him tho Mncnabbwtlh, and induced Malik 
S(ihib Khiin,Tiwfina, to excavate a large canal to irrigaten grant 
of waste Innd given him at Xdlra. .Tho proGts socurod worb bo 
gi'oat that numerous other caiiuls^wcro soon after constructed, 
som'e by tho Stnto and others by private persons, and nlthongh 
Boveral of these have sincc'bocii abandoned or absorbed in others, 
there are now in existence four Slate aud'lG private canals, 
moro or loss in working order. Tho Stnto Canals aro (1 thu 
Station Canal, and (2) tho Suhiwiil Canal, both' in tho Shabpnr 
^ tahsil, tho latter of which has now absorbed tbo ilaonabbwali 
and tho old Snhiwal Canal, (3) tho Itilniwah in llio Dhora tubsil, 


' Osnals. 
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tind (.t) till) ('orliyinn'ih in (1,o Kliin-lniU lnli}.il. 'J’hr fir.*-! twn 
urc uip property of l!:o Iinpcrinl (tovcrninent'^nnfl the two Inst 
arc Prox-mcml property. 


*. Mil- Slmlipir wl.Mi tl.Pii con. 

Msled of tli« Slnluiii Cmml, (Ik* MdctmliliHsili nnil tliv old Siilii- 
ivnl.Cmnl, were jmrclirivt <1 in IhTO liy ilw Imperinl Ooveriitncnt 
from local fnml.-. nl n ^..^l of IK 2o,C|0. In 1877 to ISSO uii 
iKlilitioiinl c:ipilnl oX|icnili»nr(. ivnv ineiitretl nn.l tlio cnpilnl out. 
Iiiy miscl to Hx. .J0,<:19 nt ivliieli it Mcil till ISHl 'rlikitiK tin, 
nvernRC^of fire-yrnrly periods we hnretlicfollo\vit(ffsln|istic.s;~ 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agricnltnre. 
Arboriculture 
and Livc.Btoek- 
ltn|>rrht Catis),'. 
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Sinen 1800 fortlier e.xponiliturc Ims lieen incurreil iintli p 
ail huftincer OOierr hpcciully depnied for tho improvement of 
tlifhc cnuulf, and (ha nwouiita fur tha luit flirce yearii stood «s 
followi! I— 


Year. 

1 Cnjillni 

1 outlay lo 
j rmJ t»( 

1 1 

1 ,.,. 

‘ rctu...!.. .'M'" -- 

1 

Iv 

j rt»* 

' (I’l rcrnOiKO 

’l„l.rrn: ’>*'•« 
'rhnrp.r.i '■’""'i'' , 
Dll cnpitnl 

oulln}'. 



! III. ' 

II». 

1 lt». ] 


Hr. 

[ ^'), 7 il!t 

lO.COl 

as,r ,20 

10.072 

I, 0 W 2 < 5 II 

laai . 02 

j 01,101 

l<i, 0 IS 

2 ,).S 35 

21.739 

3,217 j 20 « 

iw-oa 

j 


2 * 1,521 

09,037 

C ,175 , 2 S -2 




.. -- ^ 



- 


Tor tlic firat Ivronly ycara of tlicir workinj' llio bnliinco of 
revenue nt ilie credit of IlicRC cannlM,Hftcrdrd)K'lin(' workinf» ox- 
pcnocB and intercut, was Hn, 1, 2'.), 4 30 or inoro limn llircu timch 
tho capital cxpcitditiiro up to Hint lime ; nml in 1 803, iiftcr Iwoii. 
ty'tlireo yc:ir.s of workinp, tliero cunuls, nolivillistuiidiii^' n now 
additional cnpitul cxpcndiliiro in tlio liml two yeur.*i of 
iK f>6,128, after ilodnclin^ from tho iiicomo nil kinds of o.\- 
pcndiltire, iiicliidinjf working cxpoiiiius, iiilorcsl, and ovoii tho 
capital oiillay itoolf, luid brought in a clear proHl to Uio State 
of Us. 00,’)0l. 
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Chapter IV. A- 

Agriculture- 
Arboriculture 
and Iiire-stock- 
Pioviiicial Cnunlp. 


Still more favourable are tlio returns of Ilia BuniwAh Cannl 
ill tlic Bliera tnbsil. This cnunl was originally cxonvatedin 
]870 bytlio Depiitv Conimissioiier with the aid of iahavi ai- 
vancrs to the aino'nnt of Ra. 10,500, and the income of tlio 
canal in ibe first vonr of ita running was Its. W and in ttie 
second Rs. lf»,070l 'I'be lakavl advances were paid oft and in tlie 
third year after llio conimonocnioiil of the canal the capital 
rout woe fittinguiefietl aud Government was in possesion of a 
canal which had cost it nothimj, capable of irrigating 6,000 acres 
aud having a net revonne of Hs. 7,000 per uuDUtu. Since 
then tho canal has been gradually extended out of reyenne, 
yet in no year have the working expenses osoeeded the ni- 
comc. Tlioro is no capital aooonnt, for Ibo capital has been 
repaid, .and lliero is no interest ebargo against the cannh 

Taking the average of five-yearly periods tbo statistics are 
us follows 


Period. 

t 

Collections 
less refunds. 

tVorking 

CXpOtlBCSs 

N'ct rcrcnnc. 

t370*<S •* »»• *•* 

Its. 

(1,020 


its. 

3, US) 

187S.80 

1 1,107 

0,826 

7,511 

ISSO'Siif «•* ••• *•* 

28, -WO 

8,200 

.20,530 

188u~90 >** • «•> 

88,280 

11,215 

27,035 


The corresponding figures for tbo last lliroo years have 
boon — 




V 


— 



Period, 

, 1 

CoIlcclioDs 
less ro- 
fuads. 

Working 

..expenses. 

Sol revenue. 

1800-81 




Its. 

45,300 

Us. 

0,613 

Its. 

35,777 

1891-02 

... 



33,001 

7,091 

‘26A70 

1802-93 



«.« 1 

B0,7u0 

29,039 

27.711 


This canal, after oxtinguisliing its capital cost, lias during 
tlio twenly-tliroo years siuco it was ooinmoucod brought in to tno , 
Provincial Govorninonta not profit of ovqr Rs.'Sj80,000. 

Tlie'Oorbynwdh Canal in the Kbuslidb taUsil was originally 
made in 1879 by Captain Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner, at tue 
cost of the District Board and KhushAb Municipal ConimittcBj 
but finally in 1801 was acquired by tho Provincial Governmont, 
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together -with Malik Slier Muhammad Khdii’s' Canal along- 
side Which it ran. ' The capital cost of the comhined canal 
to Government is estimated at Ra. 38,671, including Rs. 13,671 
spent on improvements after |the acquisition. During the five 
years ending 1892 it irrigated on the average 2,428- acre's, had 
an income of Rs. 1,959 and an expenditure of Rs. 1,019, and 
bronght in a net profit of Rs. 940 per annnm. 

The private canals now in esistence are as follows : — 


No. 

River. 

Name of canaL 

Approxi- 
mate area 
irrigated. 

1 

Cbenlib ... 

Makhduinanwsla... 



Acres. 

1,000 

'200 

2 


D&imw&ln 



3 


irnhkamdinwala 



300 

4 

Jhelam ... 

Piritn^ala 



2,400 

6 

Jl 

Amir Ghandwiila 

1 ■ 


100 

6 


Nfinnnwaln 



r>,Boo 

7 


Sulidn Mahmildtrdlft 



6,500 

8 


t^abbcwdla 



100 

- 0 


Cliahdmmi ... ' 



600 

10 


Siihib Rhanwdla 



12,000 

U 


Mekanunirdla .«• * 

-11 

... 

5,000 

12 


Chillwdia 


... 


13 


Sorfardz Khdnwdla 



4,500 

14 


Jbammatnnwdin 



200 

16 


Nathdwjla 


.. 

600 

IG 

It s«s 

Kandinwdln 

... 



100 



Total Private Canals 1 , 

44,600 


This area is approximately the maximum irrigated in a 
good year, the average irrigation being considerably less. 
Besides the Malik Slier Mohammad Canal, bought up and 
absorbed iii the Corbynwali, as already mentioned, the Jahnn 
KhilnwAla in.Bher.a wa.s purchased by the Provincial Govern- 
ment .some years ago foi^ Ra. 5,000 and absorbed in the 
naniwdh, and the Mahotewala ha.s recently boon pnrehased by 
the Imperial Government for Rs. 1,200, and absorbed in the 
Sdhiwdl Canal. A fnll account of each of the private canals 
will be found in the assessment reports. 

At the recent revision of settlement, after full disenssion, the 
following rules were sanctioned for all State Canals in the-Bbern 
and Shahpnr tahsils ■ 

RuUb for aaseiement of lands irrtgaled by State Canals in the Bhera and 
Shahpur tahsils. 

1. All irrigation from State Canals shall be chargeable with water-rate as 
follows 


Floio irrigation— 



Bate per acre. 

Rice - 

All other crops 

UrasB lands. 

«•# *te 

set 

Rs. a. 

3 8 

2 8 

1 4 

Li/i irrigation— 




All crops 

»Sf Vf| 

ets 

.., 1 4 


Chapter I'V. A. 

Agricnlturd. 
Arhoricnltnre 
and Live-stock. 
Frovineial Canals. 


Private canals. 


Canal-rates. 



Chapter IVi &• 

Agricaltare. 
Aroori culture 
and lii-vc-stock. 
Cftnn1>mtrii. 
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2. 'J'lio aSEC«<ing oflicer nlmlllmi n rliscrotiouiiry pnwcr to icoiiti in whole 
or ill pnrt, tlic wntor-riiti* on Intidn tTliicli Imre iiikcii n.Kcr, bnlon Tvliiohthc 
crope linvo fnilod or been very poor. 

3. Ito Rlinll nleu linrn i]i<iCrctiuiinry power to remit not more than half the 
wntcr-mlc on Innil aa^ei'cil nt rhuhi or *aif<i/i mlrt. 

4. tVIieu flic nnter-rate is remitleil in triiole nr in part, a proportionato 
rnniiasiuii of tlio iT!itcr-n(lviiiiti>f;c rate will lie (,'rniitcil. 

On the Uorliynwtili in tlie Kliiialinh tnhail tlio same mica npply except that 
there the siiiictioiiert nnter-rafe-. are iia folloirs! — ' 


r/ni" irrii;/rtior,— 


flops Ilf all kinils 
Grass lands 
fAJt trngtil tfin — 

Crops of ait kinds 


• PtT acre. 

1!s. a. 

... 1 8 
..02 


. . 0 12 


The soil on iliis side of tho river is very inferior to flial 
oil tlio other side, tlio grass lands in particular being very poor 
and tniicli iinprcgnntcd with. salt, and the supply of water is 
precarious; heiioo the lower rates fixed. 

On private canals from the Jholnin the oanal-ownsr gener- 
ally takes as fclio price of tho wafer oiio-foiirtli of the gro«s 
prodtiee of the land irrigated, both grain and straw, affer 
making tho usual dednetinn for village inonials. The ncronnts 
of tlio Ktilra estate under tlio Court of Wards show that the 
nverapo value of this income is about lls. 2-G per ncro irrigated, 
or vorj' nearly tho snino ns tho flow rate of Its. 2-S-O per 
aero on tho State Qiuinls. Indeed on State Canals it is common 
for the cultivator to make over oiic-foiirlli of the gro.ss pro* 
diiee to a spccit Inter ol tho shop-koejiing class who in e.vclmiige 
ngrops to pay the canal-rale of Us. 2-8-0 per acre. Par lift 
irrigation the owners of pri vat o canals goiier.ally ehnr;;e from 
Us. 10 to Us. 22 on each jhaldr or Persiaii-wliecl ereolcd on tlio 
bank of tho canal. In some ensos tho owners’ of tfio land 
through which a private oniml passes aro ontitlcd to.tlie irriga- 
tion of a cei’tnin area free in voturii for tlioir having given tlio 
land over which tho canal passes — n source of frequent dispsto 
and litigation. ■ , . _ • 


On tho small private canals from tho Olionfib river, the 
canal-owners usually take a water-rate in cash at tho rStfi of 
Uo. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per acre, tho soil being inferior and the canals 
less ndviiiitngooiisly sitimted than on tho Jlieliiiii side. 


Beside® the water-rate, a wacor-ndvnntagc rate is levied on 
all land iirigiited by enunU, wliothcr State or prlvate,'.nt the 
rate of eight niiuns per awe on tho Jholaiii'aiid fonr aiiiias_ pot 
acre on the ClientU) Canals ; and on all land irrigated by.privutr 
caiiiils an additional royalty rate of four annas ])pr nnro on tho 
•Ihelnm, and two nnnns per ncro on the Cliciitlb, is ohHr;'cd b’ 
the owner of tlio cniiub by way of asserting tho right of fl'S, 
State to tho water in tlio rivers. 
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On an nrerngo of years the area ordinarily ciiltivniocl with Chapter I7i A< 
the nul of irripniion from canals prmlncos about 8C per cent, of A»ri^tnre 
crop ; I.C., nbout 14 per cent, of tin* area is citlior left nnsown or ArfmicDitnre 
fails to ripen. Of the lutnl urea of snrli crops harrcctetl, wheat and LivC'Stock. 
oeenpins about -lO percent., emton 30 per rent., jWiir 9 per Crops oa canal, 
cent , and htijraS per cent., so that by far the most impnrtaut crop.s Imfiotcd land*, 
arc wheat and cotton. Tho area sown for the riibi is soroewbat 
larger than for the hhnrif. I’lio canals generally commence to 
flow in the begitmingof April nndccasc flowing iii ihe beginning 
of Scptoinbor. Crop.s grown on the lands dependent on- cannhs 
nro soncwlmt precarious, dependent as flier are on the riso and 
fall of tlic river. Should tho river liso early after n dry winter, 
so ihnt the canals c»ii he opened in time to irrigate tho ripening 
wheat, great benefit results ; on tho other hand, .•■honld ihe river 
fall early in August nnd the canal cease to flow, tho cotton crop 
snfters nnd the hind is not moistened for the rahi sowings. Very 
littio land irrigated by canals gols any tumuire and little ntton* 
tion is paid to rol.atioii of crops. Virgin soil irrigated by canals 
produces excellent crop.s fora few years nnd tlien ginduully de- 
creases in fertility nnle.ss it is so sitnnted ns to catch the rich silt 
deposit brought down by the river •Theinm. For this roason and 
also hoenuso of the grentercerlaintj of reeeiving irrigntion, lnnd.s 
near the he.ids of canals, if commanded by tliotn, are generally 
mote fcrtilo than lands at tbc tails of cannls and water-courses. 

The fotlitb lands being llioso lands which are flooded Crops on SallSb 
naturally by tho rivers nro fairly constant in total nren, being 
nbout 01', 000 ncre.s or 10 per cent, of tiui total eultivnted nren, 
but they vary greatly in value according to llic greater or less 
certainly of. irrigation by tho lliietuating river-ilooda. Largo 
tracts of land uic so situated as to he sure of being flooded 
by the river except in very exlrnordiimry seasons, while other 
largo areas arc so flooded only whon the river ri.«rs above its 
ordinary flood-level. This is especially the case in tho Slmh- 
pnr talisil whero the area actually harvested with the help of 
tho river-floods averages only 87 per cent, of tho total area 
recorded as sailab, the siinilnr porceiitago in the Illiorn-Jliclam 
circio being 98. Tho oifnrncterisfic crop of tho tailtib lnnd.s 
is wheat, wfiioh occupies ahnat 00 per emit, of the total urea 
harvested. No regiiril is paid to nmniuing or rotatimi of crop.s, 
wheat following wheat year after year, and the fertility of the 
soil being restored by the silt deposits left by the iivcr. Sonin 
roinarks on lliis- niihject will bo found in ('Impfer I. Land 
which does not receive a good fresh depo.sit of sill is apt to got 
choked with a thistle-like weed (fei) which the jieoplo do not 
take enough tronhln fo crndicalo properly ; bat u good fat bit of 
^aifutrlnnd, well situated toiuterceptBilt, is very easily cultivated 
aud produces oxcollont crops with very little labor. 

Wliilo in 18fl3 the total ^nrdui area was returned ns 293,201 cuHtvatlon on 
’,s, on tho average of tho previous live years only 200,432 hfrini lands, 
had produced an iinirrigalod crop, so that oii an nvorago 
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Chapter IV, A> of years more than a fourth of tho unirrigated area fails to 
produco a crop Tho oliaracter of tho 7»dmiit cnltirntinn varies 
Art^icultorV greatly in the different parts of tho district according to tho 
and Live-stock, character of tho soil and rainfall. 


GnUivation 
bardal laudB* 


In the Bar, owing to the largo area available for ciiltivo- 
tion, only tho lowest lands' arc cultivated with tho aid of the 
drainage from surrounding higher lands conducted on to the 
fields by means of long shallow drnini (fia), and many of 
those fields have embankments along their lower ends to retain 
tlie water thus brought on to tho land. The area actually 
liarvcstod on an avorago of ^mars amounts to loss than 70 per 
cent, of tho total nroa under cnitivntion. Of tho area harvested 
about CO per cant, is hajra, 1 5 per cont. cotton and 10 per 
cent.jowar; only about 7 por cent, is grown in the rabi, 
chiefly wheat. 

In tho Thai tho hdrdm cultivation is of two kinds (1) the 
lowlying patches of comparatively hard soil (Idhgn) betweea 
the sand-hills aro cultivated with tho aid of the drainage from 
tho high ground, and (2) tho .sides of the hillocks themselves 
arc sown with water-melons. Of the total cultivated area 
(23,000 acres) about o,000 consi.sls of tide latter description of 
cultivation, the seed being simply scattered over the sand. 
The avorogo area harvested ia only 58 per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area and 29 per cont. was sown but failed. Of the 
average area harvested about 90 por cent, is cropped in tho 
kharit, 10 por cent, being lajra, 33 per cent, moth, and the 
rest chiefly water-melons. 


Tlio system of embanking land in the Mohtir to catch tho 
drainage from tho Salt range and other high ground hns 
already boon doscribod. The rainfall is very variable and on an 
average of years only about GO por cent, of tho total cultivated 
area produces a crop. Of tho total area hsiTOSted about 45 
por cent, ia hdjra and about 30 per cont. wheat. In good. years 
a considerable area of cotton is grown. 

Tho system of ombankments in the Salt range hns also 
been described. In this circle the rainfall and drainage aro 
much more certain, and on an nverngo of years every 100 
acres of cultivation produco O-t acres of crop. Of tho total area 
haiTGSted 44 per cont, is wheat and 87 per cent. Idjra. The 
general rule on nnirrigatod lands is to glow wheat immediately 
followed by hdjra, and then allow tho land to lie fallow for a 
whole, year, when again wheat ia grown followed by.fco/ra. 
The cultivators of neighbouring fields generally arrange to 
xnake^ the change together, so that largf- blocks of lend are at 
one time covered with ripening wlicat, then with hdjra and 
then lie bare during the ensning vabi and kharif harvests, 
during which another block of tho village area is producing its 
wheat and hdjra crops in its turn. Tho soil is so fertile and 
BO much benefited by (be deposits of limestone mud brought 
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down by tbe torrents that no mannre is .generally required or Chapter ITi A> 
given. The best hail land which is situated nearest the mouth 
of the gorge or just below the village sitej often produces two Arboriculture 
crops every year, — generally maize, jovidr or hdjra in the and Live-stock, 
kharif, and wheat in the rabi. 

In the Mohar and Salt range there are a few perennial Iiri^tion from 
streams (je) which are made use of to irrigate small areas of 
land by means of narrow channels built to conduct the water 
on to it. The principal areas so irrigated are in the two 
Kathds where excellent poppy is grown on the nahri area, and 
farther up on the same Katha torrent at Sodhi and Jhunga 
Saloh, where excellent dofasU crops are got by this means an 
about 73 acres of land. 

The plough (hal) is, with the exception of the coulter -isriculiural imple- 
(phald), made entirely of wood. The ploughshare (kur) is a opemtiom. 

strong fiat piece of wood, generally of hikar or phuldh, broad 
at the back and centre but gradually tapering to a point to ^ 
which the iron coulter {phdla) is fitted by a staple {kunda ) . 

At the centre of the ploughshare is fitted the shaft {hal) which 
is fastened in its place by a wedge (op), and is attached to the 
yoke when ploughing is to be done. Another shaft {killa) is 
driven into the ploughshare behind the hal and to this is 
fastened the handle by which the ploughman guides 

the plough. The yoke {panjdK] has throe divisions marked oft 
by bars, the two inner being fixed (gdtra) and the two outer 
(velna) being removoable so as to allow the yoke to be passed 
over the necks of the.bullocks. In ploughing a field is generally 
divided up into sections {hhdnga), and each section is ploughed 
in narrowing circles beginning at the outside and ending in 
the middle. The plough like the Fersian-wheel is always 
turned by the left {sajje pher), aud the right-hand bullock 
ijbdharx) should always be stronger than the left-hand one 
{andri] as he has more turning to do. When the plough- 
man wants to turn to 'the left he calls out dhh dhh and 
touches the quarter of the right-hand bullock ; and to turn 
to the right he calls out tdhh tdhh and touches the left-hand 
bullock. The depth of a ploughing varies much in different 
soils. In tho sandy fields of the Thai the ■ furrow (or^ is a 
mere scratch, and even in the best of soils it is rarely 
deeper than six inches. A good farmer will plough his 
land as often as he can to pulverise the soil and expose it 
to the air; more especially on land irrigated by a well, which 
is sometimes ploughed as many as ten or twelve times, while 
land fertilised by river-silt is generally ploughed only once or 
twice before sowing. 

Sowing is most generally done by drill {ndli), the drill Sowing, 
being a hollow bamboo with a wide mouth, which is attached to 
the back of the ploughshare and fed by tbe ploughman’s hand ; 
but on laildh lands it is often done broadcast {chhatta). 
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Gonorally sponking, ^tlio ponsnnts aro very caroloss ns to the 
quality ot tlio socd, being oontont to .oow any old etui! they get 
from tiio villago Bliop-lceepcr ; but snmo of tlio more intolligent ' 
nnd well'to.do ninoug them keep the best of their grain 
for seed. A great improvement was umdo ou the Eiilra and 
GImusnagar estates under the Court of Wards by getting good 
seed from Amritsar and Jlinng. The Hold after sowing is lerelled 
nnd pulverised by means of the tohagga, n heavy log or beam 
drawn over it by bullocks^ the drivers standing on it to tnako its 
weight greater. 

Embankments aro mado with the help of the kardh, a sort of 
large wooden shovel drawn by bullocks nnd hold by the driver. 
Beginning at the top of tho hold the peasant drives his oven ' 
towards tho lower part holding down the kardk so that it 
gathers up a quantity of earth. Tin’s the bullocks pull’ down 
to tho lower edge of tho field, whero the driver lifts tho kardk 
up so ns to deposit its contents on tho embankment [hannh) • 
and carries it back empty bohiiid liis bullocks to the higher 
part of tho field. This process both levels tho Geld and raises 
an omhankmonl at its lower edgo to retain tho drninago water. 

On lamia irrigated from wells, tho field is divided for irriga* 
lion purposes into small compurlmonts ( 7 :«fr«) by ridges ( 6 an«Af) 
raised by moans of the Jandra, a liirgo M’oodeu rake worked 
by two men, one of whom presses it into the soil and pnelies 
tho earth up while the other assists him by pulling ntaropo 
attached to tho rnko. Digging is usually done with an iron 
mattock {kahl) with a cliorl wooden hnudlc, worked by strik- 
ing it downwards into tho earth and drawing it inwards to- 
■wards tho digger, who thus finds it most convenient to tlirow 
tho earth hohiud him. Weeding is douo with tho ramha, n 
flat iron spud with a sharp edge and a short handle, used 
also for Gutting grns.s close to tho roots. 

Eoaping is usually done with the duiri, a sickle with a 
curved saw-edged blade. Tho corn is tied iii small sheaves 
(gaddi) which aro thrown on the ground, and afterwards pal 
up into stacks {pansa). Grain is thrnshed {gah) by being 
bonped ou tlio tlirosbing-fioor (pi’r), wliioh is merely a level 
space of ground beaten bard for tho purpose, and trodden out 
by bullocks. Tho corn is tossed and turned 'with n. pilch-fork 
(trangli), and ivlien the grain has boon threshed out, it is win- 
nowed by Iclliug it fall from u baskot-tray (c/iliaJJ) held np by 
80 that tlio wind blows (lio clialf away from tho graiu. 
Iho grain is then put up into a lienp until all tho parties inter- 
estod c.an gather to have it divided among them. Stored grain 
18 very liable to bo attacked by wcovil (ghun) owing to the careless 
■way in which it is kept in mud huts or bins. Tho broken straw 
[okoh) is _ generally stacked at the threshing floor, the stack 
(paeea) being thatched with straw and protected with 'ft hedge 
of thorus. lu the Salt range tho bhoh stacks are often 
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up in hexagonal shape, sleeping cots tied together being used 
to give the stack its shape. 

The number of carts in the district is extraordinarily few, 
especially considering the suitability of the whole of the cis- 
Jhelam tract, with its firm soil and good roads, for wheeled 
conveyance. According to the last returns, however, the unm- 
her seems to be increasing and is now 2,185, of which only 51 
are in-the Khushab tahsil. The class of cart (gadd) in common 
use is a poor affair, the wheels being often made of block wood, 
without any spokes, and can only carry a very small quantity 
of stuff. 

The area under crops will be found in Table ITo. XX, and 
the estimated average produce per harvested acre of each' 
of the most important crops in each assessment circle is given 
in Table No. XXI. This estimate was framed during the recent 
revision of settlement after careful enquiry and observation, 
and is meant to be a fair estimate of the actual average on a 
series of years. , The proportion of total harvested area occu- 
pied by the different crops at last settlement and now will be 
seen from the following statement 


Caor. 

At last SETTLniENT. 

ATEBACE of FITE 

teabs ekdino 1893. 

Area iu 
acres. 

Percentage 

total area. 

Arcaiu 

acres. 

Pei-cent- 
ago ot 
total area 


fBioe 

304 


2,000 


s 

Wheat . . .. 

131,224 

46 

211,671 

42 

5 

Barley , 

0,739 

3 

13,103 

3 


Maize ««. 

602 


6,721 

1 

•a 

Jnwar 

13,802 

C 

38,578 

7 

(8 ' 

Bajn 

69,416 

21 

92,087 

18 


Other cereals 

4,442 

2 

8.976 

O 

s 

Gram 

10,005 

4 

26,053 

5 

O 

Jiang and mash 

2,340' 

1 

4,119 

1 


..Peas, moth and other poises 

5,804 

2 

14,084 

8 


I'otal eeroals aod poises ... 

239,83.3 

85 

416,391 

S2 

S'S 

’ Linseed and til 

2,696 

1 

3|654 

1 

0| 

, Bape and others 

1,901 

1 

16,823 

3 


Sn^reans 

1,033 

... 

1,272 

aaa ’ 


Cotton * sfs 

21,879 

8 

31,868 

6 


other fibres 

e*i 


57 



Tobacco 

1,004 

a.e 

1,230 



Vogotabiss aod traits 

12,959 

-1 

20,071 

a 


I’oppr 

708 

..e 

8,642 

1 


Miscollaneons 

ifdSi 

1 

2,706 

1 


Total 

283,364 

100 

607,803 

100 


Almost every crop has increased immensely in actual area, 
except sugarcane and tobacco, which are almost stationary. 
The crops which have increased most in proportion are rape- 
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Oliaptor IV> A. sood, vopetablcs and poppy, while wdient, lajra and cotton, the 
. — ■ staple crops, occupy a stnnllor proportion of tho harvesteil area 

^l^iraltnre thirty years ago. Still wlipnt occupies 42 per 

and IiivO'Btock. cent, of tho area cropped and forms tho staple food of tho people ; 
Orope Brown. Mjra, which is largely consnmod in tho winter months, occupies 
IS par cont. and cotton G por cant, of tho total aroa. 

By far tlio most important crop is wheat {kanak) which 
YPliggt, occupies 42 per cent, of tlio total harvested aroa. Itis grown on 

all classes of laud, but greater care is taton in its cnltivatiou on 
the lands irrigated from wells than on other classes of soil. In 
snob lands ploughings for wheat begin ns early as tho ptovious 
. January and go on at convenient scaions tbrougliout tho year 
till sood-timo, somotimes ns many ns 12 ploughings being given. 
On other classes of laud ploughing begins in Jnne and goes on 
till October, the more ploughings tho better for tho crop. Tho 
commonest kind of wheat grown is tho soft rod boarded variety 
(ratti chihgari], but sometimes one secs a field of a coarse white 
wheat known ns vadhdnak or ddgar, the outturn of which is 
about a fourth larger th.an that of tho red wheat, and its flour 
whiter but not so nouiishing, while its straw is very inferior. 
Only a very little beardless rod wheat (rodi /dl) and fine white 
whoat (ddudi) uro grown, as they are considered more snhjcct 
to injury by birds and winds. Gonornlly speaking, tho peasants 
are very careless about the quality of the seed, and it is often 
sown more or lo«8 mixed with barley. Somotimes a little oats 
(jodra) is sown with tho whoat to bo gathered before it for fodder. 
Tho amount of sood used is for good soils gonornlly about 
a maund an aero, but on poor unirrigalod soils as little 
as 24 Eors is sown. On saildb lands about 32 sers and in Tory 
good chdhi lands as much as mnund per acre. Wheat sow- 
ing begins with the month of Knttu (about loth Octobor; and 
goes on to about the middle of Decembor, though sometimes, if 
tho season has been a dry otio and favourable rain falls in Do- 
oombor, sowings may go-ou into January, bnt tho sooner wheat 
can be sown after loth October the bettor. On unirrigated 
lands little is done to the wheat after it is sown ; it is left to tho 
rains, and tho outturn depends very much on whether tho wiater 
rains aro favonrablo or not. If Iho winter is a dry one, largo 
areas fail altogether to produco-a crop, and tho outturn is gener- 
ally poor. It rain falls at opportune intervals in January, Feb- 
ruary and March tho onttiiru, ovon on unirrigatod land, maj' ho 
very good. On lands irrigated from wolls, tlio amount of irri- 
gation deponda on tho rainfall, but in dry seasons tho wheal 
crop may bo given as many as 15 watorings to ripon it. If the 
crop promises to bo a very strong one, tlio groon wheat is Ml 
{(dp) or grased down to prevent its growing too rapidly. 0** 
lands irrigated from wells the tenant is allowed to cat a reason- 
able amount of groon wheat for tho woll-bullocks which varies 
according to tho drynoss of the season, and may in a dry yoar 
amount in tho villages distant from tho river to as much as ha” 
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the crop. Little attention is paid to rotation of orops, ivheatfol- Chapter IT, A. 

lowing wlioiit without a break, especially on lands flooded by _ 

the river; in the Salt range, however, wheat is generally Agricnlturci 
alternated with hdjra. On aaildh lands the onttnrn is mneh re- Mdliro-stock. 
dneed by the prevalence of weeds, sneh as the thistle*like lei, wheat, 
the onion-like h/iu7;/tdt, or the thorny ,/odA, and little trouble is 
taken to eradicate them ; on irrigated lands, however, more atten- 
tion is paid to weeding. The estimated outturn of wheat on lands 
irrigated from wells is in most circles 10 mannds per acre, but 
in the Jhelam circle of Bhera it is 12 mannds, and in the 
Hill circle 13 mannds; on land irrigated from canals it is 
almost everywhere 8 mnunds per acre. On laud flooded by the 
rivers it is 8 mannds on the Jhelatn ; and 7 on the Chendb, 
and on land dependent on rain it varies from 6 mannds in the 
Bar to 2 mannds in the Thai. For the whole district the all- 
round onttnrii on all classes of land is 8‘C mannds or 12 bushels 
per acre, and the total annual avorago yield of wheat for the 
whole district is 1,800,000 monnds with a money value at 25 
sera per rnpeo o| Rs. 28,80,000, or more than four times the new 
assessment of the district. The quality of the wheat grown 
generally improves as one goes farther from the river, and that 
of the Balt range is famous for its good quality, its freedom from 
admixture with other grains or dirt, and the greater nntritious- 
nesa of its flour. It is valued for export and generally commands 
two annas per maand moro than that of the riverside. Reaping 
begins in the plains about tho end of April and in the nills 
about tlie beginning of May and lasts for about a month. 

The next most important crop is bdjra or spiked millet Bijra. 
{•penieillaria spicala) which occupies 18 per cent, of tho total 
harvested area. It is tho chief crop in the Bfir where 45 per 
cent, of tho harvostud area is bdjra, and in tho Mohar where 
the proportion grown is 44- per cent. ; in tho Hill circle too it is 
grown on 37 per cent, of tho area harvested. It is chiefly 
sown on unirrigated land and the amount of seed is usnally 
about 2 s^rs per aero, sown broadcast. The land is ploughed 
from March onwards from two to five times and the seed is 
sown after good rain in May or Juno bnt more often after 'the 
monsoon bursts in July. In tho Jholam valley sometimes bnt 
raroly' the seed is sown in irrigated land in Jnno and tlio seed- 
lings [paniti) aftenvards transplanted. Great trouble is taken 
to protect the crop fro birds. A platform {mann/ia) is erected 
in the middle of the field, and on this a woman or boy sits all 
day long frightening away tho birds by slinging {khabd,ni) bits 
of earth at them or waving rags and clanging pots by means of 
strings radiating over the Held. /The reaping begins in October 
and goes on to December, tlie ears {aitta) being cut off from time 
to time as they ripen ; and in this season it is common for the 
peoplo .to leave tho villages and camp in tho fields in whole 
families, living in the huts {dhoh or bhdn) erected for the purpose. 

Tho average produce of bdjra on nnirrigatod lands is about 
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(> mnnndt por ncro in tho Bar niid on embanked lands in the 
Mohfip and Salt rntige, 4 innnnds in thb Jholam valley, and 
from 2 to 3 munnds in tl:c poorer liinna of tho Moliar and 
Thai. On nahri and failnb lands its produce is 6 or 7 
maiinds per acre and on lands irrigated from wells 8 or 10 
mnnnda. The straw (Idtide) is not very nutritions and in good 
years is neglected, though in years of drought it may sell at as 
much as a rupee per hcad<load. 

Tho crop next in importnneo is cotton (mr) which ocenpies G 
per cent, of tho total harvested aro'n. Almost overy well has 
from one to throo acres of cotton : it is largely grown on canal* 
irrigated land, where about 80 per cent, of tho total harvested 
area is cotton ; on unirrigated lands in the Bivr it is also grown 
largely in good years; but it is not grown to any great extent 
in tho Kliiishnb tobsil, except that in very favourable years a 
good deal is sown in the Mohnr. It is sown in March or April, 
about 8 or 10 sdrs of seed (peva) to tho acre. Tho voriety of 
cotton usually sown, known as the indigenous variety {desi\ 
with a yellow flower, gives ordinarily 1 0 sers of ginned cotton 
to a mnund of unginned ; but a foreign variety {tilaiti) with a 
rod flower, now being gradually introduced, gives 13 surs to tho 
mnund. On lands irrigated from wells cotton has to bo svatered 
a good many times and weeded twice or thrice. Cotton 
picking (e/ioni} begins in October and goes - on to the end of 
December at intervals of a fow days ns tbo pods (dodn) ripen 
and burst; it is generally done by bands of women and i^irls, who 
aregivon about nu oiglith ora tenth of the crop for Ibeir trouble 
and may be soon returning in the evening laden with their 
snowwhito spoils. The produce of cotton averages 5 or G 
mnunds per .aero on lands irrigated from wells, 4 mannds on 
cnnnl-iri'Ignted lands and from 2 to 4 mnunds on luiirrignted 
lands. The wood is cut for fuel, and sometimes the ssme roots 
are loft to produce two or even three crops {nohdi), but more 
frequently they are stabbed up and tbo Innd sown with wheat. 
The cotton crop is often sold standing .at prices averaging about 
lls. 18 per aero. 

Jomir or great inillot (Korghum wulgnro), wliioh occupies 
7 per cent, of the burvostod aron, is largely grown on lands 
irrigated from w'ells, wbore it is used moro as a fodder crop 
(chart) than grown for grain, nnd a considor.al)le portion of it 
is ent green nnd fed to tlio bnllocks, especially when tho mon- 
soon rains are senuty. In the Ara oirole, however, it is generally 
allowed to ripen, and there produces about 8 mauiids per 
acre ; elsewhere 6 ronnuds is a fair crop on lands irrigated from 
wells, and 4 or 3 mnunds on other classes of land. 

Opium is a very valtmblo crop where it can be grown ; 
but it requires a peculiar soil iiiid climate, and great care in 
growing, weeding nnd watering. Tho land which it is proposed 
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to sow with this crop is allowed to lie fallow for one season at 
least. Daring the rains it is repeatedly plonghed and well 
manured. It then remains untouched till the beginning of 
November, when it is prepared to receive the seed, which at 
the rate of half . a ser to the acre is sown broadcast, mixed 
with equal parts of sand to ensure equal distribution. Water 
is supplied as often as the surface shows signs of diyness. The 
young plants begin to show themselves about the twelfth day, 
and from this time, till the pods begin to ripen, the sucoessfnl 
cultivation of the crop depends on the attention paid to water- 
ing, weeding and manuring. The pods begin to swell in March, 
and towards the end of this month, an estimate can be framed 
of the probable yield of opium. Traders then come forward, and 
buy the standing crop, after which the cultivator has nothing 
to do but supply water as required. The drug is obtained 
by making incisions in the pod with a three-bladed lancet. 
The incisions are made vertically, about half an inch in length, 
in the centre of the pod. Three strokes are made with the in- 
strument each time, making nine cuts, and this is repeated four 
times at intervals of as many days, making 36 incisions in all, 
the whole operation extending over about a fortnight. The 
work is carried on daring the middle of the day, as it is foond 
that the heat assists the exudation of the jnice. The morning 
following the making of each set of incisions, the juice which 
has exuded from the cuts is scooped off with shells, and collected 
in cups made of the leaves of the plant itself. It is estimated 
that one man (women and children arc not much employed in 
this work) can, on an average, incise the pods and collect the 
jnice of about 10 marlfis (-jJ^ acre) of the crop in a day ; and as 
this is repeated four times, and the laborers are paid from two 
to four annas a day, the cost of extraction varies from eight to 
sixteen rupees an acre. 


The following figures will give some idea of the extent and 
value of the crop : — 
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The area oaltivatcd varies very inucli with tb<s cbavacler 
of fbe season and fcbo selling price of opinm in ilic prorious 
season. The soil and cliiuato most siiitiiblo to llio poppy are 
found in tbe villngea along tbo Jhelnm, and cspeciully in tUose 
immediately above Shahpur, nbont Bnkklmr, .Cliiicliar and 
Jb&wari, and almost overy well in tbnt neighbourhood has its 
acre or more of poppy ; farther np tho outturn doerensos, cron if 
the same amount of labor and care bo expended ou its caltira* 
tion. A little opium of oxcollcnt quality is produced ntKathn at 
tbe foot of tbo Salt range, where tlio popiiy, watered by a 
perennial stream, comes to matnrity earlier.* Until about 35 
years ago, tbo poppy grown in this district was all of the red or 
variegated variety, but some white poppy having been introduced 
from the east it was found to givo a larger amt hotter outturn, 
and now very little colonrcd poppj' is to ho seen. Tlie system 
of selling the standing crop to Khatris which prornils, is duo to 
tho peasants’ time being required for the ripening wheat at the 
seasons for extracting opium and to his seldom liaving the 
patience and skill necessary to eolloct tho drug. Opium is veiy 
little consnmed in this district, which retains only about 7 
maunds per annum for its own consumption ; most of tho pro- 
duce is sent to Lahore and Amiitsnr, but a demand for tbo 
Shahpur drug is springing np from Rawalpindi and Peshawar. 

The average outturn per aero may bo taken ns C siirs 
and Rs. 8 per sor ns tho prico of tho fresh juice (which loses 
one-fourth of its weight in drying), giving Rs. 48 ns tlio aver- 
ago price of tho opinm of an aero of poppy. Adding to this 
Rs. 10 as tho value of tho poppy-seed gives the total value of 
tho produce ns Rs. 58 per aero. Tho crop is generally sold 
standing to Khatri speculators at a prioo nvcrngiiig nbont Rs. 50 
per aero, but varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80 or more according 
to tho promiso of tho ontturii. 

Hoize is grown to a small e,\-tent on wells in tlie river 
valleys and on manured lands in tho Suit range. Its cultivation 
is spreading. About 18 sura of seed is sown per acre, and the 
average outtnrn on irrigated and mannred lands is about 12 
maunds per aoro. 

Rioo is grown chiefly on cnnol-irrignted and snifdhlandsin 
the Jhelam valley. Previous to 1888 tho cultivation of rioo on 
canal lands was rapidly increasing, but in'tlmt year, owing to 
tho great quantity of water consumed in irrigating rice, the 
canal rate for that crop was raised, and this lod to a groat con- 
traction of area, Tho average onttnrii of nuhuskod rice is about 
10 or 12 maunds per aorc, 

_ ■ Barley (yd) occupies S per oent. of tho harvested area and 
is grown chiefly on lands irrigated from wells, the average onf- 
tum being from 10 to 15 mannds per aero on sach lands. 

I Gram {chhola) occupies 5 per cent, of tlio bavvested area 
ana is grown in all parts of tho district, except tho Salt range. 
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It is Fclilotn irrif.’ntrcl from vrolls but is found on nil oilier 
c1a*FM of foil. The nvor,ifro outturn on irripnted nnd flooded 
lands is 7 or S lunuuds per acre nnd on nnirrignted lands S orC 
tnnund.s. 

l’nl«;e>! orcupy .iltcgotlior nbont 4 per cent, of tlio harvested 
arc-”.. .VoJ'i is tlic principal crop in the Thai svhere it forms 33 
per cent, of the tol.al crop ; il i.s griitrn on poor land nnd the 
produce is about G tnaundsper aero. 

'Ju-.’t is i;ri)wn chiefly in the Salt mngc nnd its outturn is 
about 4 tiianml-! per nere. 

Sc'-.auinin (HI) is prawn cliiofly in the nnirripaled Innd.s of 
the Il.'ir, but is a very pree.irions crop. Sometimos the prodneo 
is very pood, but the nvcmgo outturn is estimated nt only ono 
manntl per nere. 

T'ir n.irn (jijti'ihu) is commonly sown nmonp iho stnbblo 
of a hharif rroji or on the p-jon-r roils whore the niinfnll is not 
rnilable for the (''jv.iiipof more vnlnahle crops, ro that its pro-, 
due" is often very poor ; it is rslim.ated nt 3 innnnds in tho Dslr, 
1 niaund in the Moliiir, nnd 2 mnnnds per nere in the Salt 
range. 

Sufpirc.itie {hu-i-ul) h prawn only on lands irrignled from 
wells and ii most cotnmoa in tho Ohetntb valley nnd near tho 
towns of I!Ii( r.a. Hhahpur nnd f^ahittAI. In tho ChenAb valley 
nearly eviTV well bns its two or three patchc.s of cano apgregal- 
inp friun oris io two acres per well, bnl the crop, though very vain- 
nblo,prac;ic:illy Ov*.'Upi>M tho land for three harvests, nnd requires 
ro much a'.ieni'ouan’i such careful cultivation nnd svatcring tliut 
few wellr havi; more ih.an 2 acre". It is n most useful crop. 
■When riady t‘« h > jiro ud it nffords oinployinenl for n timo to 
a large nunih-r of hand", nnd e.ach pernon ongaged in cutting nnd 
peeling tho c l'w•^, in <; wryiug thorn from tho field to tho press 
(ccfii«), in tjiug I hem into convenient bundles, in feeding tlio 
pros), attending to tho fire, or i.tirring the juice, is not only 
allowed to chevr nnil !.ncl; ns inncli rarr enno ns ho likes, but is 
permitted to c.arry nwny a fi'w stalks every dny. Tlio leaves nnd 
end-t f>r tho e.iTiL'. ini.ko n iisofnl fodder for cattle. Q’ho avorago 
produce il about 30 iiinnnd!i of pur por acre, but much of this 
goes in payment to tho per.sons oinployed in oxlmoting tho juice. 
In tho Jlielnm v.nlloy comparatively liltlo enno io grown for tlio 
pnrposo of making Migar, us it is found inoro proiitablo to ncll 
it to bo euciced r.aw (yannn). Two vnriolics nro grown— ono tlio 
indigenous (<f')i), nnd tho other tho lahiirant, so culled beennso 
its j-cecl was brought from KnhAranpur somo twenty years ngo. 
'J'ho latter variety i’. mtich superior (o tho indigenous cniic, nnd 
Iinu now almost suporreded it. It is usual to sell tho otaiuling crop 
near the towna to Ktmtrin, who retail the stalks in tho hfisAr nt a 
paita or per Mali;, and near tho townn tho prico paid for 
cano of thin I'.itid is from Us. 12 to Un, 18 per kanAI and nvor- 
ngen about Rs, 120 per acre, 
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Chapter IVi A. Very little tobacco is p;rowD in this district and smoking is 
. — r not nearly so gonornl among the people as it is in districts 
j^l^raltue further east. It is discouraged by the Firs of Sial Sharif, hat 
and LiTe>Btock> is fairly general in the Salt range. 

Tobacco. Vegeta^'les occupy 6 per cent, of the total harvested area 

Vegetables. and seem to bo growing in popularity. They are principally 
grown on lands irrigated from wells and arc chiefly consumed 
as food for the well bullocks. Towards the end of the cold 
season they form an important part of the diet of the peasant 
classes Gy far the most common vegetable is turnips, which 
are generally not thinned out sufHoicntly and arc consequently of 
small size ;but near Jhawari a very good sized turnip is grown. 
Carrots and radishes are the commonest vegetables after turnips. 

Mehdi (iatoMnta This plant, so often seen in onr gardens ns an ornamental 
tnerniii). hedge, is exteusivoly cultivated about fihera, where it occupies 
108 acres irrigated by canals, for the sake of the dye extracted 
from its loaves, which, dried and reduced to powder, foima 
regular article of commerce. Tho mode of cultivating itis ns fol- 
lows : The soil is prepared by repented ploughings, not less 
than sixteen, and heavy manuring. Before sowing, tho seed is 
allowed to soak in water for twonty-fi vo days. It is then spread 
on cloth and allowed to dry partially. The plot of land in which 
it is proposed to grow tho viehdi is then formed into small beds, 
and some days before sowing these are kept flooded. Tho seed 
is scattered on the surface of tho water, and with it sinks into 
tho ground. For tho first three days after sowing, water is 
given regularly night and morning ; after that only once a day. 
The young plant first shows above ground on the fifteenth day, 
after which water is only given every other dny for a month, 
when it is supplied at intervals of three days, and this is continued 
for another month, by which timo tho plants bavo become nearly 
two feet high. They aro now fit for transplanting. Tho mode 
of conducting this operation is as follows : Tho young plant on 
being taken out of tho ground is reduced by nipping off about 
six inches from tho centre shoot. After havingbeen subjected to 
this treatment, tho young plants are eingly put into holes previ' 
ously dug for them at distances of about a foot from oach other. 
They aro then watered daily until they have recovered tho shock 
of transplanting, and afterwards as they may require it. The 
fields are weeded I’cgularly once a month. The first year nothing 
is taken from the plants, but after that they yield for years, with- 
out intermission, a donblo crop. At each cutting, about nine 
inches aro taken from tho top shoots of tho plants. Tho two 
crops aro gathered in Gaisdkh (April and May) and Kntik (0> 
tober and November) of onoh year. The lahorots employed 
in planting out tho mehdi, instead of receiving their wages jn 
money, are liberally fed as long as tho operation lasts, and a dis- 
tribution of sweetmeats takes place when it is over. Tho sea- 
son for sowing is during tho month of Gaisdkh ; that of trans- 
planting, Sawan (July and August.) ' A year’s produce of nn 
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aero of ivoll ^rovrn mehdi is 20 tnannda of Ary io.aves, of 
which about; 6 zaaunds aro gathered in the spring, and the 
rest during the autumn months ; and the same plants continue 
to yield for twenty or twenty-five years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for 20 
seers, so that the value of the crops per aero is about Bs. 40. 
After the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much 
exceed those of other crops. The produce of the mehdi grown 
in this district is nearly all carried across the Jholam, and sold 
in the northern districts ; none of it finds its way to the south. 
Besides the use to which the leaves are ordinarily put, viz., as 
a dye for the hair, hands, &c., tliey are also ^ven to goats and 
sheep, when attacked by itch. 


Chapter Tf, A- 

ACTicnltnie. 
ATDOricnlture 
and £ive-stook. 
SIcbdt (Satetonta 
tnermiO 


In the Thai, in favourable years, water-melons are very Water-moloni. 
largely grown on the sandhills round the villages and hamlets. 

The seed is often simply scattered over the sand, and the rain 
and son do the rest. When the season is good the melons arc 
produced in great quantities and of a large size. They are known 
as Mlahh, Utah, ror or piiia, according to the different stages of 
their growth. A camel-load sells in ITurpur for four annas, and in 
Hhnshdb for a rupee or one rupee four annas. In the villages any 
one is welcome to eat as many melons ns he likes, provided he does 
not take away the seed which sells at 24 sers per rupee. The seeds 
are ground, sifted, mixed with fionr and made into cakes, which 
are largely eaten by the people. Melon-seeds arc also o.\'ported 
to Lahore and Amritsar, where their kernels are sold by native 
druggists at J i s6r per rupee as a medicine {maghz’tarhvz). 

When a crop has been sown, its produce even on irrigated Canses redneing 
land depends very much on the quantity and opportuneness 
of the subsequent rainfall, and as that is exceedingly variable 
in this district the outturn varies greatly from year to year 
and from village to village. The crops aro also apt to be choked 
by weeds, of which the most troublesome are the leha, a thistle- 
like weed, which especially infests lands flooded by the river, 

-and the onion-liko ohukat, which is very conimon on poor lands 
irrigated from wells. The peasants rarely take sufficient trouble 
to eradicate these weeds which consume n largo proportion of 
■tho nourishment in the soil. In the riverain mice multiply in 
dry years and devour tho kernel of cotton seed and other crops. 

Birds and insects of all binds greatly reduce tho outturn of the 
crops. In tho kharif harvest considerable trouble is taken to 
drivo away tho birds from the ripening joadr and bdjrn crop, 
and when locusts make their appearance, a campaign is 
organised against them and myriads of them aro killed ; but 
against tho ravages of other insects the peasant is almost helpless. 

An account of recent visitations of locusts will be found in Chapter 
where also tte other insects thot attack tho crops are men- 
tioned. Wheat often suffers in cloudy weather from rnst (kangt) 
which greatly reduces the size and weight of'the grain ; hot 
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Chanter IV, A- also oaueo tho grain to slirivol up and aro especially 

~ injnrioua in tlia lands lying along tho foot of tho Salt range. 

Agrienltue, Hailstorms often do great but partial damage j and an account 
aadUTC'Btodk ® ^®*'y destructive storm will be found in Chapter I. llTiite 
rcdnom's {tivvi) attack the roots of many plants, and weevils (jhim) 
the onitnm of crops, consume much of the ill-garncrod grain. Altogether the quan< 
tity of food that reaches the mouths of the people is no largo 
multiple of tho seed that is sown. 

AtborionUnro. Table No. XVII shows tho areas of waste land owned hy 

the State and now almost entirely under the management of the 
Forest Department. An account of these areas will he given 
in Chapter V. B. 

At annexation there wore vory few artificially planted trees 
in the district. The early British OiRcors lost no time in open* 
ing np the district hy means of roads and endeavonred to 
arrange for the planting of trees along tho linos of road. Their 
efforts woro wooderfalty snocossful whorover moistnro was saffi- 
ciont, and the lines of good trees along tlin roads from Shnhpur 
to KhusliAb and to Bhcra arc duo to them. They niso en- 
deavoured to oncouTago tree-planting thronghout the district hy 
making each well-owner plant a mnria of good trees, gonornlly 
ahiaham, near his well, and many of those little plantations may 
still be seen. Sncccssiro Deputy Commissioners hnro continued 
these efforts and ns opportunity offorod, and more cspooially 
as canal irrigation extended, have planted new lines of roads 
nnd established groves and gardens, which h avo boon most 
successful, ospccitUly in tho noighhaurhood of tho head-quarters 
station and in the Jhclam vnlloy generally, tho soil and climnto 
of which are very saitnblo for trees snob ns tho hikar and 
shfahavi. About 35 acres of nurseries nvo maintained. Tho 
area under groves has steadily increased from 551 acres in 1890 
to 984 acres in 1 893, tho increase being chioOy on tho State 
land bordering tho road from Shnhpnr to Sdhiwiil to which canal 
irrigation ha.s lately been extended. Tho length of avonues 
along the main roads was inoreasod from 402 miles to 486, and 
many blanks woro filled up. Tho income and expenditure of ' 
the District Board on arboricnlturo steadily increased, and for 
the three years ending 1892-93 avorngod per annum as follows ; 
Income Rs. 9,378, expenditure Bs. 7,949,— not profit Rs. 1,423. 
Tlio income \va3 derived from (1) sale oi garden produce from 
the 17 gardens in different parts of tho district, tho income from 
this source averaging Rs. 1,500; (2) sale of grass in tho groves 
maintained by the District Board j (3) sale of produce in other 
land under preparation for plantation ; (4) sale of wood ' from 
thinnings. The expenditure was partly on gardens and.nnrsories . 
and supervising establishment and on tree-felling, but mainly 
on the extension of groves and aveunes. ISndcavonrs were made 
to introdnco tho best kinds of frnit trees, and private persons were 
encouraged to start gardens of their own, some twenty snoh 
gardensnaving been made in the last three years.. A'greatdsal 
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of planting of groves and orchards was also carried out on the Chapter IVt A. 
Xdlra estate nnder the Court of Wards. On the top of Salcosar 'Agricnltnre, 
hill some 3,00U or 4,000 trees of different kinds have been Arooneidtaie 
sown or planted, and although the dryness of the soil and climate 8'®^ Live-stock- 
prevents them from making any rapid progress, this attempt Arborlcnitnro. 
at afforestation has greatly added to the amenity of the sani- 
tarium. Not only have the District Board and Municipalities 
planted gardens, avenues and groves in all the most populous 
parts of the district, hut private individuals also have followed 
their example, wherever irrigation from canals and wells has 
become available. Since the beginning of oar rule many parts 
of the district, where formerly only stunted bushes were to be 
seen, are now fairly covered with valuable timber and fruit trees 
which afford a plentiful supply of wood for fuel, agricultural 
implements and building purposes, and add to the reserve of 
fodder in times of drought. The improvement already attain- 
ed is very marked, and as the people generally have now fully 
realised the advantage of arboriculture in such a dry climate, 
there is reason to hope that the rate of progress hitherto shown 
will bo maintained or even accelerated, and that the spread of 
of trees will add greatly to the comfort of the people and im 
prove the climate of this arid district. 

The agricuUnral stock of the district has boon carefully cattle, 
enamoratod at various times (see table No. NXII), and the 
following statement gives the results of the more important 
ennmerations 
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Thero has boon a very largo increase in stock of all kinds, 
except camels, during the last twenty-five years. Buffaloes, which 
are greatly valued for their milk, have increased in a much faster 
ratio than the less valuable cows. Horses and ponies, for which 
this district is famous, are rapidly increasing in numbers and 
improving in quality. Prices of all kinds of stock bave also 
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Chapter IV, A. risoa Rrently. The present value of the existing stock may 
I’e estimated roughly as follows 

Aencnltnie 
ArDorienltuic 


and Live-stock' 
Oattlc. 


Animals. 

Nnmbor bj 
onnmoniiion 
in 1693. 

Avemge 

vulao. 

Total Talne, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Balls and bullocks 

110,010 

20 

22,18,860 

CotTS 

123, CCS 

15 

19, H, 375 

Ifnlc biiffatoGs ... 

15,372 

30 

>1,61,160 

Cow bulTntooB 

35,100 

>10 

11,07,600 

Calves and } oung buffaloes 

71,5RO 

10 

7,1C,800 

Sboop 

103,261 

O 

3,80,628 

Goats ... . 

11B,007 

2 

2,30,131 

Uorsoa and ponies 

7.C0O 

CO 

.9,94,800 

Ilntos and donkc} a 

20,CG0 

10 

2,06,000 

Camols 

12,G3S 

CO 

6,31,000 

Total Totne of stock 



84,07,097 


Tnis estimate gives the total value of tlio stock in the 
distriot at about 85 lakhs of rupees or thirteen times the new 
annual assessment. The owners of stock derive a largo income 
from the sale of surplus animals, and of ghi, hides, wool and 
hair, of which articles a considerable quantity is annually ex- 
ported from the distriot, and the prices of which have risen 
greatly since last scttlemont. A bullock’s hide now fetches 
Rs 2-8-0, a buffalo’s Bs. 4, a sheep’s 4 annas, and a goat’s 8 nunns. 
Each sheep brings in about 3 annas per annum for wool and each 
goat one anna per annum for hair. 'Tho total income from sale of 
snrpins stock, ghi, hides, wool, and hair cannot bo much less 
than four Inklis of rupees per annum. 


Cattle are a precarious property, especially iu tho dry up- 
lands of tho Bar and Thai, whoro they are apt to dio in great 
numbers in _n year of drought when the grass fails to sprout 
and fodder is scarce. For instance, after the dry j’car 1801-92, 
iu tho Bhora tahsfl, tho number of cows and bnllooks of all 
ages was found to have fallen off from 110,816 to 86,165, and 
the number of buffaloes from 39,175 to 31,934, that is, one-fifth 
of tho total number of horned cattle in tho'tahsil had died or 
disappeared within the year, representing n loss of about fear 
lakhs of rupees, or nearly two years’ land revenue. At present 
uowver (April 1894) the cattle are everywhere iu excellent 
condition and rapidly increasing in numbers. 

CoiTBondballacka. . Oows and bullocks have greatly increased in numbers 
with the inoiease in cultivation, which must have increased the 
amount of fodder available. There ore no very distinct breeds 
m tho district, and little care is taken to improve tho breed, 
although the services of the Government bulls got from Ilissfir 
ore appreciated. There ora at present 17 of those in tho distriot- 
Uenerally speaking, tho cattle of tho river volleys are poor and 
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weak, and those of the Bar aro Ini-ger and stronger, though some- Chap ter I V, A-' 

times, espeoially after a year of drought, few good animals aro Agrlcnlture' 

to bo soon even in tho BAr, cscopt iho bollocks, which aro usually Arlorienltare 

biggor and stronger animals the further one gets away from tho and Live-stock. 

river and the deeper the wells are. In tho Salt range thoro is Cows and boUooIn, 

an oscollent breed of pocnliarly mottled cattle, which often 

fetch Bs. CO or Os. 80 por bnllock. Notwithstanding tho largo 

breeding grounds of tho Bar and Tlml and tho great herds of 

cattlo which are driven from place to plnco in search of grass, 

tho nnmber of cattlo osported from tho district, is surprisingly 

small. Tlioro is no great cattlo fair in tho noighbourhood, and 

c.attIo aro generally bought or sold in small numbers at tho 

breeders’ villago. Tliero is a considcrnblo amount of trade 

between tho agricuUnrists of the rtvor-vallcys and the breeders 

of tlio Bar, tho former gcnornlly purchasing tho surplus cattlo 

of tho BAr villages ; and this trade is facilitated by tho gonoral 

enstom of sending the cattlo of tho BAr down into tho riverain 

in dry seasons to graze, wliilo thoso of tho rivorain aro 

drivon into tho Bar and Thai when tho grass has sprouted well 

after rain.' Tho best animals arc not often sold, and nltbougb 

a good bullock costs ns much ns Hs. CO, and a good cow about 

Bs.' 40, tho avorogo price of a bullock may bo takou as Bs. 20 

and of a cow ns Bs. IS. 

There lias boon an extraordinary incroaso in tlio number BnltnloM. 
of buffaloes, partly owing to tho inorenso in cultivation and 
partly, no doubt, to tho incroasod prosperity of tho people. 

They aro found chiofly in tho cis-Jliclain part of tho district 
and arc generally grazed in the BAr in iho mins and in tho 
hot wonthor are driven down to tho river htldn whore they find 
n nntritious food in tho kiih grass {taceharnm spontaiieum). 

Tho brood of baffnlocs tisnally kept is a very good ono, tho 
femnlos being good milkers and valued for thoir ghi, nnd tho 
males being largely nsed in working tho deep wolls of tho BAi% 

For a good biiffnlo-cow Bn. 80 or Bn. 100 is sometimes paid, 
hnt Bs. 40 may ho taken ns tho nverngo ; nnd wliilo Bs. CO is 
often paid for a good male buffalo, tho nverngo price is not 
more than Rs. 30. 

Tho cattle-owners of tho district' derive a largo income Ghi. 
annually from the sale of ghi, tho price of which has rison from 
Bs. 8 por maund before annexation nnd Bs. 13 por maund at 
regular aetticinont to an nverngo of Bs. 23 per innnnd now. 

Tho amount of mill: given by the Imlf.stnrvcd cows of tho 
district is often over-estimated. While good eow.s giving 8 
ser.s of milk n day or more can pomotinies bo procured, tho 
avemge cow of tho district probobly does not give inoro than 
1^ aCrs of milk per day for six or nine months of the year, 

Similarly a very good buffalo-oow will givonsmnch ns 13 sum of 
milk a day, but tho nvorngo buffalo-cow of tlio district probably 
docs not give moro than 8 s4rs a day for eleven, months. Ono , 
sAr of cow’s milk gives an onneo of hnttur and one b6v of 
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Chapter IV, A. buffalo’s milk two ounces, and a third of the weight of butter 
. — - goes in the process of making it into ghi ; so that a cow on the 
^foriculture ^^®rago gives about 6 sers of ghi in nine months, and a 
and Live-stook. buffalo-cow about 30 sors of ghi in eleven months. Allowing 
QIii. for homo consumption one-fourth of the ghi pioducod, there 

remains available for cxpoi t from the cis-Jholam tahsils some 
5,000 maunds, woitli more than a lakh of rupees. A laigo 
quantity of ghi is annnall 3 ' exported to Peshdwnr, Hdwalpindi, 
Amritsar, Dera Ismail Elinn and Karachi 

HidoB. Theioisnlsoa largo cNpoitof hides to Eui ope through 

Karfichi, and the prices of hides have greatly risen in recent 
years ; a bullock’s hido now fetohiug Ks. 2-8- 0 and o buffalo’s 
Rs. 4. 

DiBcnRGB of cattle. Large numbers of cattlo arc annually carried off by disease, 
and the people aro very cnielcss in piotccting them from 
contagion. Outbicaks of imdorpcst and foot-and-moatli 
disease aro of almost annual rccnironco, and the sick and 
healthy animals may often bo seen standing together, or shut 
up in tlio same cow-hoiisc. The follow ing account of the 
common diseases with their native names and rom'odies is 
taken from a Civil Teterinaiy Repot t on the cattlo of the 
Shahpur district furnished by Veterinary Surgeon J. A. Nunn 
in 1884 .— 

pii' fH[{ra, piui/dn, trilh nufl jmiXi — 

lat, solphort efttt and gtngcrio CQuul parts aro piTcn 03 adreoob; 
2od, nitro, camphor and pounded tihatfira ecede, mi-^cd with, cur and 
irater; Srd, in first fitagcSi milk and ffhi gnen as a droncht aftenrsrd 
KfKar louves nro xnisod ^ith buttor into a posto and given ns an oleotnoxTi 
4tli, l<tUha (aeaeia catechu, tho native cafecbii) is mixed nith cosnlry 
vnno a^ a dronch. 

ibot^otid-moiifh disease (fiiunk Uiui) Trontmont, &c Salt and poudered 
ojuatn (Uguiticum <you(in) seeds aio gnon as a bolns 'trhen nlcers aro onlv 
seen in tho mouth. When tho f<ot oio attaoked, fandhiir (red oxide of Usd) 
is made into a paste with lamp black and applied localh. Another prescnptioa 
w salt, Bwcot oil and ” qht " given internally 

Anthrasf (parlu, «att) nffcctA cattlo 1 h© symptoms dosrnbed coiooido with 
those ot black quarter, vi?,thnt it cliieOj attaokx animaU aftei ram, when 
there IS a great spring of fresh grns^ or n hen they nr© pastnrod on marshy 
ground Swellings nppearoailie rorinn^ parts of the hod^,unU the animal 
• quickly dies It is described as being incurable, but sometimes treatment w 
tried, by giving large.qnantities of pin lud pull:, niid Gnog the swelling 

Qlots anthrax or malignant throat (ualghotu) >-Botb diseases arc described 
by this name, but more generally it is gloss anthrax that is inennt It is coa 
Biderod very fatal, and tho only treatment adopted is tho application of 
the actual cautery to tho tinchoa, ami tnnnd the tiuoat under the jaw 

Splenic apopjeiy (tifi and hula) — ^ ho onij trcaimont adopted is Meeding 
from tho insido of tho nostrils oiul malting an incision on tho bridge of tho nose 

ilbsumatism {dalal, fal).--.-Ilhuonmnti8m in horned cattlo is met by the 
following treatment. Asafmtida {hino) and guggal or mienso (da/offiifts 
macrocephalo) mwod m flour is gn en and tho book rubbed with Hry ajttain 
{lipifUcum ojouan) Tho pationt is kept io a warm roolo, and bleeding had 
Toconno to from tho oars and tail. 
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Colic (dard thibatn or sfiZ).— Treatments Conntry spirit, tobaooo, jhi, 
pur, salt and ojioain, mixed with vinegar and water imrhich leather liae noen 
soaked, Ghi and milk given in large quantities ia said to be a certain cure. 

Boose or husk (dhdns) Gitjgal (dolomatia macroeephala), asafco tlda 
and onions made into a bolns with barley flour is given, abont a ehJiatdk, and 
the smoko of a burning black rag is blown np the nostrils. 

Chronic indigestion^dgir). — All grain is stopped, and gronnd ginger, salt, 
onola (emhlica o^cinalis) ajtaain is giveit in water. 

Lgmpanitis (pattha lag gsa). — Gar and bijra (penicillaria spicata) float ore 
given as a drench, and the animal is bled underneath the tongne. 

Fleuro-pneumonia coniagiostt.—Phspri or khulak, — mehdi (Isiosontu tnermis 
tatira (cochlospermwn gossgpium) (or aalix babglonia), ajteain, gar and water 
ore given internally. 

Prolapsus uteri (dhdns or havans) — The organ is anointed with oil and a 
ropo trnse applied. 

Bed water (hamate albuminuria). — Loga or holla, kaltra (eochlospermum 
goteppium) ia soaked all night in an earthen vessel and the liqnor given as a 
drenoh with barley floor gmel. 

Tetanus (trismus) (mukh band).— A line is drawn all round the body com. 
mencbig at the nose, with a hot iron, and the following drench given. 
llajith (madder, rulia cordifolia or B. tinctomm, haldi (turmeric, curcuma 
longa) and gur mixed with water. 

Umbilical hernia (piuir},— The bernical saoisSrodand pora (ootton.-seeds 
and mustard oil) givon as a drench. 

Bilious fever (flirdoi),— Salt, ajisain and water coloured with mehdi 
(lauiionia tnermis), is given internally. 

Diuresis (dhakillra).—Katfra (0. gossypium) and water coloured with mehdi 
are given intornally. 

Itange (hhurnh).— Snlphnr is given intornally in the food and the body is 
washed with soft soap. 

• Unlike every otlier kind of live-stook, the number of camels 
has fallen oS since regular settlement, owing partly to the 
development ofcnltivation, the fodder grown on cultivated lands 
being more suitable for feeding horned cattle than camels, bnt 
chiefly owing to the development of roads .md railways which 
have lessened the demand for camels as beasts of bnrden. 
Camels are bred both in the Bdr and- Thai ; very few are to be 
found in the Salt range. Those of the Thai are inferior in size 
and endurance to those of the Bdr where a very good stamp of 
camel is bred by the Kalidrs, a tribe who make this their chief 
business. The female camels are little nsed as beasts of bur- 
den, but are allowed to roam abont the jungle with their young ; 
while the male camels are annually in the cold weather em- 
ployed in the carrying trade sometimes at a great distance from 
their owners’ homes. A considerable number arc employed in 
carrying salt from the mines at Wdrchha. 'The profits of camel- 
breeding and camel-hiring, however, are not what they need to 
be, except in war-time. A camel reaches maturity at about 8 
years, ia fit for work up to IS years, and seldotu Uvea over 20 
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years. The following are tbo names of a camel at difidront 
stages of his osistenco : — 


Ace i.v Yi Alia. 

1 Jfumc of camtl. 

Mnic. 

Female. 

Loea tlmu uiic 

Todii 

Tdcli. 


Mnzi'iL ... 

Mnznl. 


'Tirhiin 

Tirhi'in. 


Cblmtr 

Chhutr. 


Doukk 

Doakk. 

1 IVO tif ••• ••• 

Clinu;.a .. ... 

Cliaugi. 

61X ..a .at aaa a. a aaa 

Chliigga la* ..a 

Cbbisgi. 

Eight to flftocn 

mill 

Dttohl. 

After Gftron ... ... 

Kh&mba .*a i.a 

Jliarot. 


A male oamcl is also called lihak from two to four years 
old, and a female puniph, and a male cornel of about thirteen is 
called armosh. A good male camel capable of carrying G 
mannds of baggage costs Bs. 80 or Ils. 00, but Rs. 70 is about 
the average price for tbo ordinary full grown camel. Camel’s 
milk, from 'wbicb butter cannot bo made, is drunk by tbo camel 
breeders ; camel’s bair (milats) is usod to mako ropes and 
coarse sacks (tori) ; and from camel’s bido nro made the largo 
jars (huppa) in wbicb ghi is carried. 'I’he camel, although ho 
can eat most plants and find food for himself in almost any 
jungle, is particularly fond of the snlsolns {khdr or Jana) and of 
the loaves of tbo acaoia (kikar or phvldh). He is a delicate 
animal and is subject to many diseases. Some of- them are 
described ns follows by Mr. Nunn - 

Anthrax (cUhalli) 10 described ns bciii^ most cODtngions nnd deetrojing 
hundreds of camels annually. The symptoms aro rod, i r., dark coloarcd orinc, 
nod a most offonairo orpatridsmoll from the aoimal boforo death, trith rapid 
dccompoaition aftertravds. It is looked upon us boin^ incurable, but Bomctlcies 
ohilUos aro given powdered and mived with f/ur or tho auiuinl is tied up ioa 
warm placo, and nlinonds, frosh blood of n goat, houcy, pipaf (/icus 
black pepper, and asafcctida Is giron. 

^ JaJcarjdna or rhcnmatitm^^Ajicain (f/i^usfietim ttjoitan) mixed wilh^ tl»o 
urioo of another camel i« given for Ihruo or four days, wlicn the nniuial Is said to 
gcuorally recover* '' 

or strun^icb.-^Tlie swelling nml nbscoss ia said sometimes to 
cnend doivn tho peek to tbo storiium, tbo part is 6r«d ond wioito (lolanum 
and amalldn (calkortoearpus lisfida), tito Indliin Inbiirnuin seeds, boiled 
in >vaior is tied on tho wound as poultice. 

catarrh or injlttcnta, — ^Tho ByinpiDins arc drooping head, alops feeding 
ana rumiiiatiug, and mneua flows from tho noao, n bord awcllitig Is found instdo both 
oars. Tho same drench is given ns to tho horso, nml tho onra Krcd in a clrclo round 
too roots. 

Sheep have greatly inorcased ia numbers, ospooinlly in tho 
Anm, where they aro displacing camels ^ind even .horned cattle, 
and w would be difficult to imagiuo a country better adapted 
for sheep raising than those wido dry plains, with plenty of 
ranging ground over thorn. 

j Shabpur shoop stands about SO inches high 

and -0 to 27 m girth, but as compared with English sheep, 
Leioeator or Southdowns, is a leggy animal. 'J.’ho chief dis- 
tinguishing points aro a carved (t,o., Roman) nose, small muzzle 
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broad forebead, very long drooping ears, aometrimes IS or 14 Chapter IVi A. 
inches in length, eyes set back inside of face, tail short and Amcnlture 
small. The wool fine and of a fairly *long staple, the ears, face A»oricultnre 
and leps generally black, and often the wool is partly colored, and LiTO'Stook. 
Dambni or fat<tailod sheep are found in the Salt range ; in some Sbcop. 
of them the size of the tail amounts to a deformity. Mr. Nunn 
saw one tho tail of which measured over two feet across at tho 
broadest part, and was so heavy that when lying down, tho 
animal could not rise without assistance, and was told that from 
tho tail of a similar sheep thot had been killed, over 80 pounds 
of fat had been taken. The duniba if crossed with tho Thai 
sheep loses all its characteristics in about the third generation. 

The male lambs are castrated at G months old, and aro sold as 
yearling wethers to dealers who come from alt parts of 
connti^' to buy thorn. Many aro taken to B&walpindi and other 
cantonments for commissariat purposes. Sheep aro shorn 
twice a year at the beginning and end of tho hot weather 
and give about three-eighths of a ser of wool each timo in 
tho Bdr, and doable that quantity in tho Thai. The white 
wool of tho Thai is famous for its fine quality and sells un- 
cleaned at about 4 surs per rupee or rather at sis fleeces Ipolhi) 
per rupee ; thns a Thai sheep produces about 5 annas worth of 
wool every year. Tho head-quarters of the trade in Thai wool 
is Ndrpur whence a largo quantity is annually exported towards 
Mooltanand Kardohi, and whore a good quality of blanket {lot) 
is made. The ‘wool of the Bar is largely consumed at BKora 
whero it is made into felt (namda). A good sheep fetches Rs. 4 
or Bs. 5, but the average price maybe taken as Ks. 2. Sheep 
often dio in largo numbers of epidemic disoasc, aud aro subject 
to that form of splenic apoplexy or anthrax {pharlkki) whicli 
is commonly known as " braxy ” in Scotland. A sheep’s skin 
fetches 4 annas. 

The number of goats also appears to bo inoroasiug. They Omt*. 
aro bred chiefly in tho Bdr, Thai aud Salt range, whero they 
aro " tho poor man’s cow.” There aro five different breeds 

l.—Bhali, a Very largo goat, standing 36 inches high, 
with long hair and long narrow oars, one measured 
being 1 3 inches. 

11. — Hajirittn, which arc much tho same except that 
tho ears aro broador and the teats aro very small ; 
this sort of goat is tho best milker, 
a small goat with very small oars. 

lY.—Barbalt, which is very rare. This is not an in- 
digenous breed, but from timo to timo has boon 
brought up from Sindh by boatmen on their, 
return from voyages to Sukkur and down tho 
Indus s it is a very small species, not more than 
18 to 20 inches high, with small oars and horns, . 
very' slight-limbed and black and tan in color. 
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V.— -d/ttn^’a or bulna, a small black and tan colored 
goat, tvilli short oars and horns. This breed have 
a most extraordinary cutaneous appendogo from 
each side of the ucck/growing ont of tho jugular 
channel about tho sizu of one’s finger, and from 5 
to 6 inches long. 

Goats are shorn once a year at tho end of tho cold season, 
and give Jths of a sdr of hair (jatl), which sells at 6 sdrs 
per rnpoo, giving one anno per gout per annam. It is mado 
into ropes and coarse cloth nsod for nose bags for horses and for 
camel saddles. A good goat fetches Bs. 5 or more, but Bs. 
2 is an average price. A goat’s skin is worth 8 unnas. 

This district is one of tho best in the Punjab for the breed- 
ing of horses and ponies, and the number of these animals is 
rapidly inoroasing, owing to the good prices thoy oommaud, 
and the interest taken in horse-breeding by the leading land- 
owners. Their numhor is given ns more than donblo vrhst it 
was thirty years ago, and their quality is also steadily improving 
owing to the introduction of good blood by tho importation of 
stallions by tho Horse-Breeding Hepartmout and the District 
Board. There are usually 10 or 11 Gorornmont stallions 
in the district. Formerly the breeders preferred Norfolk Trotter 
sires, but now they much prefer thorough-hrod or Arab blood. 
Tho, District Board has throe Arab stallions for tlio breeding of 
ponies, and one stallion of tho indigenous “ antnol ” or " price- 
less” breed. Some of the larger breeders have also good stallions 
of their own, which have been passed by tho Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary Department, Tho country mare is a good 
'upstanding animal about 14-2 or 15 hands, with good forelegs, 
slightly bow-neoked, but, like most country-hreds, slock in tho 
quarter with badly setob tail, and incliuod to be sickle-bnckcd. 
These faults, however, are ropidly disappearing with the inti'o- 
duobion of hotter blood. A cousiderablo number of colts nro 
annually purchased, both by dealers and by Army Ofiicors, 
who consider the Shabpnr stock to bo one of tho best stamp of 
romonnt to be found in tho Pnujnb. Such animals fetch on 
tho average ahont Rs. 250 or Rs. 300, but the average price of 
all tho horses and ponies in tho district is probably about 
Rs. 50, as a good many of tho ponies nro of poor quality. R 
is estimated that of tho 8,000 horses and ponies in tho district 
ab'ont 1,600 are fit for transport purposes. Mr. Nitnn describss 
the diseases to which horses are liable as follows j— 

^nUiraj nat).— Tho naimal pciopircs nnd falls down. I am Snolinad to 
think ihatjb is tho form of anthrax so well known ns Ludhiana foror. Trc»^ 
mont^ consists of majUh or madder nnd htiidi* (turmeric, hurcuma lonjd) mixed 
up with pur, tho animal beini- kept in n warm pinco ; but it is sahloui success, 
fnl. There nro two plants known ns inaJUh, Iho riibin cordifoUd and rubio tinc- 
torum. TIio first is tho one used, 

Blranglct (Unihai, I7i6b or hulibia), — Tho swelliuf; is ponlliced with 
Oonr (isrp/iutn vulpaic). 
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L*jnphangttt« (sc/.r! W).— Chillies boiled in bum&n nrinfl with ginger, Chftptcr IV» A* 

ojiroiR, ard milk nro gt\en ioternnilr. « 

Cnfnrrb iViU^rsi and fhindfr* Umnr). — ^Tfeiimeiit Rlnck pepper, cliillicK, Agl*CBltar6» 
ooioue, itfifin (fnrlio, oliitiw ond ear, niso the smoko of n blue ArtOncBitUrC 

or jdIIott ng bornrd nndcr Iho nr fo is blown Inlo the nosinh. IiXY0*BtOCk* 

(n.erum nrd c^r Uf) —Filing nnd fomenlotion with sMt nnd Dorses and ponlcf. 
tratcr, ft Inndsge of pont's hsirftrep'nl in entectm and htnc julco is applied nt 
night. A dog's licsd is linmnd and the ft*1ies mtsed with bomx given in 
water. Internally, obont one toUi weieht 

Done Ppivin, «p1int {^4(idda, Ifili/rddi) —In both there then^hes of n dog's 
held ATO giv( n inter) ilU nnd n ponlti''^ applied nith n hindnge of (ino gronnd 
gram, g«r nnd nl* 

It i<! eaid that i! a lior«o 1ms bcpn rnlibed by tlip saddle 
({di 7 a) nud a lijilit is brouglit boliitid it, it is apt to got staggers 
(r/uinni) aod dio cn tlic spot. When a horse is in extremity, 
a boiled croir is somotitiics pushed don n his throat, but this 
remedy is seldom cflicacioim. 

Table No. XXII A shows the rcsnlts ot horso'brccding 
operations iindortukcii by the Civil Vnferiiiary Departinciit. 

The number of branded marcs in iho district has gone on 
steadily' increasing until now there nro over GOO of thnm, 
served by the 10 or 11 Government stallions, nnd producing 
about 125 cults nnd flilics niinuully to tliose stallioiio. Tho 
work is snpcrintciidcd by a and fhcro is also for cnoh 

of the three tnhsfls a passed Veterinary Assistant innintnin* 
cd by the District Hoard. 'J'licse men geld nhniit ISO oolt.s 
nnnnnily, a ineasuro which must nKo tend to iniprose tho breed 
of horses and ponies. Largo studs of very good quality aro 
maintained hy iinlik Umnr Hnj'iit Klitin, Tiwnnii of Kuirn (78 
branded marcs], Malik Kliuda Bakhsli, Tiiroiia of Khn/ijnbad 
(45 branded marcs), ^fulik Miibnrn/. Khan, Tiwi'iria of JcIiAii- 
abnd (22 branded mares), Khiiii JSabAdur Malik Unkiiii Klifiii, 

Nnn of Kot U/lkim Khrni (22 lirniided .innrcs) and llio Mckniis 
ot JCot Bliai Khan and Kni I’alilwAii ; nnd many of Iho wo11>tn> 
do landowners have ono or two good innrcs They have learned 
tho advantage of giving llio young stock liberty, nnd many of 
them hnvo runs mniutniiiod for the pin pose. 

A liorso fnir ih held n( (hr liead.qimrtcrs sfntioii nuniinlly ITnniornlr. 
nboiit the 20tli AInrch and is gonurnlly atteiiilod by from I, GOO 
to 2,000 animals, mo't of whirh, however, nrc hi ought not for 
solo but to competo for llio prircs offered for the best nnimnls 
in tho dilTorept clnst-es. 'I’lio Impeiinl Government iisuidly 
offers Hs. 1,COO in prizes towards the oiicoiirageinent of rcmoniit 
breeding nnd tho OistrinI Hoard Us. 400 for jinnies Tho 
nnimalH shown for theso prizes nro tisiinlly eonsulored among tho 
best in tho Ptiiijnb for quality, thin district being espeeinlly 
good for tho breeding of hone. Tho horsc-broeders, laigo and 
small, taka great interest in tlio aliow nnd compote keenly with 
each other for tho prizes ofTcred, Oppoilnnity is taken of tho 
gathering to havo a day of sjiorts and races, Icntrpegging being 
tho favourite nmusoinont. 'i'lio nntiibor of rcmounls pnrclioscd 
at the fair varies from 1.') to 40, many of tho best animals being 
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bought up beforohnud by pnrcliasing parties sent out by the 
different regiments, or being retained by their owners for better 
prices than the remount agents enro <o give. A number of 
mules and donkeys aro also brought to this fair, cither for sale 
or to compote for prizes. A charge of 2 per cent, is made on 
sales, and the income, which varies from Us. 250 to Us. 400 is 
credited to the Provincial Government, . The ospendituro is 
about Rs. 125. 

Mulo-brecding is not so popniar in the district as is horse- 
breeding, but on the average of the last five years 81 G mores 
were served by the 10 or 12 donhoy stallions supplied by the 
Civil Veterinary Department and 160 mnlcs were produced. 
Some of the animals produced are of excellent stamp, fit for 
mountain batteries and command a price of Us. 400 or more ; 
but the great majority are only fit for transport purposes, and 
sell at about Rs. ISO. Most of thorn are bought up when young 
either for the Army or by dealers, and there aro only about 
350 mules in the district of wliicb about 100 aro' fit for trans- 
port purposes. 

Donkeys are rapidly increasing in numbers and are re- 
turned ns more than double the number of twenty years ngo. 
Tliey are mostly of a very ppor stamp, especially in the Salt 
Rango, but are most useful beasts of burden, costing very little 
to keep. Droves of them may frequently bo mot, driven by 
their IChntri or Knmhfir owners, each carrying from one to 
two mannds of goods, and often stopping to graze as they go 
along the roads. It is estimated that of the 20,000 donkeys in 
the district abont 3,500 are fitto carry the transport load of 120]bs. 
A few excellent donkeys of n snperior breed are to bo found 
in the Jlielnm and ChonAb valleys, but the ordinary donkey of 
the district is on the average not worth more than Rs. 10, 
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SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by the people, the figures being for the total population nnd 
including the women nnd cliildren dependent upon the nolunl 
workers. Further detuile will be found in Census Table No. XVII 
B, The following abstract gives the percentago of the total 
population engaged in each main branch of occupation: — 

OceupoHon. Ptrctnlafe of toJoI 

■ fopulalion. 


Governinenl ... 

Pasture nnd ngricultnre 

Domestic serrieo 

Preparation nnd sepply of matorial substances 
Commerce nnd tinnsport ... 

Professional ... ‘ 

Indefinite and independent ... 


.13 
C3-8 
C'3 
. 25-3 

. r>-i 
2'C 
CO 


Total ... 100 
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Somo remarks on the traditional occupation of tho various 
tribes and castes ^Till bo fonnd in Chapter III C. Tho pro- 
cesses of tho more important industries have been described 
in tho various monographs on manufactures in tho Punjab. An 
acconnt of tho trade in salt, snltpctro and barilla has beon 
given in Cliapter I. Tho follotving description is given of tho 
process of tanning ns carried on in this district : 

A covr’s hide is tho most gonornIl3* usofnl, being strong and 
soft ; a good ono is worth R.s. 2-8-0. A bnifalo’s liido is tho 
strongest of all, but very liQvd. It is used for shoo-solcs, &c. : 
worth about Rs. 4. A camel’s hide is too hard for most purposes, 
but is used for making ght kupptU : value Ro. 1 . A bullock’s hide 
is inferior in nsefnlncss to a cow’s hide. A horso’s hide is 
scarcely any use at nil, being too thin and fino. A gpnt’s hido is 
nsoful for parts of women’s shoes, &c. : vnluo about 8 annas. 
The proeess of preparing a hido is as follows: — Tho skin is 
soaked a d.ayand a night in water, thentakon out and scraped ; 
then spread hair downwards on straw, and after rubbing tho 
npper side with ono child/: of sajji and ono-and-n-half si/ra of 
limo, and a little water, it is tiedup withthosoi/i and limo inside. 
It is then soaked for six days in two aers of limo and water after 
which it is rubbed on both sides with broken-np carthonwnro. 
This is ropontod at intervals till the hair is all off. It is then 
taken out, well w*ashod and scraped, and has now bccomo an 
adhauri, or untanned leather. Tho tanning process then begins. 
'Well bruised fci'kar bark {jand is also used, but not considored 
so good) is soaked in water and tho hido thrown in. Whon 
tho tanning has loft tho bark, fresh bark is pnt in. This takes 
somo days, after which tho hido is sown up with munj, an 
nporturo being loft at ono ond, and hung up, tho open end 
boing uppermost. It is then half died with bruised bark and 
wator poured in, which, ns it drops out, is caught in nvessel and 
poured back into Iho skin ; this is continued until tho lowor part, 
when pricked, shows tho colour of lonlhor. Tho open end is 
then sown up, tho other end opened, tho skin inverted, and tho 
process repeated with fresh hiirk, until tho whole is tanned. 
Tho skin is then well washed, rubbed with tho hand aud dried 
in tho sun. It is then soaked in water with bruised madiir 
plants. Til oil is then rubbed over it, and it is again soaked a 
day in water. Thon dried, sprinklod with wator, rolled up, and 
bcaton with clubs. It is thon rubbed on tho flesh side with a 
stick, called a wcung, mado from tho wild capor (eapparis 
aphylla) : tho whole process in tho hot weather takes about 
twonty-six days ; in tho cold, about eight days longer. Just 
before tho skin is used, it is soaked for a day in littlo water 
with a chilali of alnm, four c/nVa/rs.of pomegranato barb, achiidk, 
of salt and a childk of itloil. During tho day it is sovoral times 
woll, twisted. 

In almost ovory villago tho cotton of tho district is woven 
into coarao cloth {khaddar), from which tho clothing of tho 
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peasantry is made, and wliicli is exported in largo quantities, 
Girot and Klui<iliub being the centres of tin's trade. The 
wenvoTS are usunlly Paoli by caste, and tbo importance of the 
cotton industry to the district can bo seen from the fact that 
43,615 persons, or 9 per cent, of the total population wore 
returned as doriviug their subsistence chiofly from industries 
connected with cotton ; this total, howovor, includes, besides 
26,419 weavers, 4,167 cotton cleaners and 9,600 spinners, the 
latter boing almost all women. Fine cotton striped goods 
bordered with silk (lunffla) of good qnality are made at 
Khushdb, where also are made good coloured khes, loom*wovon 
checks, and diapered cloths {Imlbitl cliashm). 

Fagris, and the other scarMiko forms of silk popular, are 
woven, sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at 
Ehushdb, which has a namo for silk weaving and has sent good 
spocimona to various exhibitions. 

Felt or namda ruga are mado nt Bhera and Khusbsb, in 
both white and gro}', unblenclicd or colored wool, decorated 
with largo barbaric patterns of rod wool merely felted and 
beaten into the surface. The white felts bear no comparison 
with those of Kashmir and parts of lldjputuna, and the te.vtnrc 
is so loose and imperfect that they seem to bo always shedding 
the goat’s hair with which they are intermixed. The wool is 
not perfectly cleaned, and they are peculfarly liable to the 
attacks of insects. Bnt they are among the cheapest floor 
coverings produced in tho Province. 

Goat’s hair and camel’s hair nro worked up into ropo, ns in 
most pastoral districts. AtNfirpnr, loin or country blankets are 
made, but they hare no special character of color or textnre. 

‘ Tho wares in wood and metal from this district which haro 
been sent to sevorul exhibitions, give an impression of great 
technical aptitude, which scorns to find bnt little oinploymcht and 
scanty romunoration. It is a commonplaco to say that there 
is in this country but little of tho subdivision of labor, and 
none of tho machinery, which raako European products cheap ; 
but evon in India thoro nro fow cxamplos of tho union in one 
craftsman of so many trades as aro practised by tho Bhora cut- 
lers. Long before tho introduction of machinery the Shclfield 
cutlery trade Avas divided into many branches, and tho man. 
who forged a blade neither grooud it, nor halted it, nor fitted 
it with a sheath. At Gujrnt and Sidlkot the smith forges caskets 
and other articles of the Tioftgar'e trade in complete indepen- 
dence of the Avorkmau who damascenes them with silver and gold. 
But at Bhera, tho same artisan fashions the blade on tho'anvil 
grinds and polishes it, cuts the hilts or handles from stono of 
motfier-o’-pearl, and makes a leather covered sheath for dagger 
or sword. The favourite hilt is in the green slightly' translu- 
cent stone (aang-i-yashm) largely used in the "bazar for amnlets^ 
and neck beads, which has been identified as a very pure serpen- 
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tine called Bowenite. It is found in masses in a gorge near (jiidptor IV Bi 
Gandfiinak in Afghtlni.stan 'where it costs Rf. 3 per mannd, bnt — _ * 
by the time it ronclies Bhora it is worth Rs. 40 per maund, Oconpations, 
Some of it is a delicate apple green, and other pieces are like ^ Commerce. 
verde antique tnarblo. It is very nscftil in mosaic work. Besides Qntij™ j^pj. 
knife handles and dagger hilt.o, it is fashioned at Bhora into daty work, 
caskets, poper-weight.s, onps, tVc. The work is always libcr.ally 
.smeared with oil to remove the white marks left by cutting 
tools. 

A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s 
head. In the collections of arms in the possession of some of 
tho Rdjpiitfma and Central India Chiefs, this design is scon 
beautifnlly wrought in crystal, and jewelled jade. The Bhora 
rendering is a very elementary attempt at a head. 

Other stones used resemble Parbcck marble, and are found 
in tho ncighbonring Salt range. The names given are vague, 
and seem to bo applied on very slight grounds. Su/eimnni- 
pallhar, tmg-i-jarah, pila pallhar, sang-i-nmrmar are some of 
them, and they explain lliemselvos. The«e are used for dinner- 
knives and arms ns well ns for tho ornamontnl articles made 
in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate r.ig>7,ngB in 
black and mother*o’>penrl is fri-qnonlly used for hilts. Tho 
mothcr-o’-penrl is imported from Bombay. The lapidary’s tools 
in use differ in no respect from tho.se in uso at Agra, and 
indeed all thcivorld over where machinery and diaraond-pointod 
drills aro not used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or 
two for thin slices) is used for sawing, cuniudnin and water 
furnishing tho iron wire with a cutting mntorial, whilo tho 
grinding and polishing wheels are tho usual discs of corundum 
and lac, turned with ihii drill-how for amnll work, or ivith tho 
strap for heavy ; bnt always with the to-nnd-fro non-continuous 
revolution of Indian wheels, 

'J'lio best country ii'on, known at Uhora ns (Irina, is in fact 
a sort of steel; and when this is used, some of the blades of 
Bhera cutlery aro of tolerably good quality, but it gets rarer 
yearly. Old filos of Biiglish make aro soiiglit out ond reforgod 
into various forms. Ohl blades of stub and twist steel aro 
often rofiirbrnhcd, and the db or janhur (tho wavy markings in 
the texture of tho blade) aro still prised. Theso markings are 
rudely imitated for the boneiit of Biigliah purcliasors. Tho 
blade is covered with a mixture of lime and milk, forming a 
sort of etching ground on which, ns it is drying off, the artificer’s 
thumb is dabbccl, with the eJIcct of printing tho concentric . 
markings of tho skin, Ka»i'ii (nulplmle of iron) is then applied 
us a mordant, and, when skilfully done, the effect is not uuliko 
that of a real Damascus blade. No expert, however, could bo 
for a moment deceived by this etching. 
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At Bhora ehaiikata or door and •window frames are most 
elaborately carved in deodar nnd ahisham wood. The rates at 
which these beantifnl works aro snpplied to native purchasers 
are almost incredibly low, bat as a European demand has 
arisen they have been raised. The work differs from that of 
Chiniot in that the projectiercs aro flatter, pilasters nnd other 
details being often merely indicated in relief instead of a half 
or quarter section being imposed. And the whole of the 
snrface is completely covered with boldly outlined forms of 
foliage and geometrio diaper made ont for the most part with 
a V-aection cut. There is something rude nnd almost barbaric 
in this direct and simple method of exeention j but although 
there is_ no attempt at high flnish, the general design and 
proportions are so good, and the decorative scheme is so full 
and complete, that the technical imperfection of the work as 
carving is scarcely noticed. A largo door-way, completely 
covered^ with ornamental work, incnsnring ten feet high and of 
proportionate width, costs to a native purchaser about Es.'i 25, 
which is but little more than tho price paid for an ordinary 

? lain door in other places. No use has been made by the 
'ublio Works Department of this beautiful and wonderfully 
cheap carjjenfry. The production of these doors and windows 
is not confined to Bhera; they aro also made at Mifini nnd 
perhaps at othor places in tho district. Wood-onrvers from 
Bhora have been sent to more than ono exhibition in England 
where they nnd their workmanship have earned admiration. 

Tho Incquerod wood turnery of Snhtwdl differs from that of 
other places in being more criido in color nnd simpler in execu- 
tion. A particularly unpleasant aniline mauve is used; but 
there is a bettor class of vases, platters and toys made in two 
colors, red nnd black, or red and yellow, or black with either. 
The scratched patternn me bolder and larger than olsowhoro 
nnd many toys, e.j., childron’s to.a-scts, are finished in trans- 
parent lac only, the color niul grain of the wood showing 
through. Ohess-boArds ■with chess mon and a largo variety 
of toys of forms that might pnszlc an English child, aro 
made i|,t very cheap rates, but they do not seem to bo as 
popularly known ns they dosorvo to ho. From tho same town 
ivory tqj’s of somo neatness nnd skdl in cxeoutiou wore sent to 
tho Punjab Exhibition. 

Nurpnr from olive-wood got from near 

Kalabagh on tho Indus. 

^ There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in tlio 
jewelry or silversmiths' work of tho country side. From tho chief 
places of tho district, ns ivell ns from Mittlia Tiwdnn, specimens 
which show an average of skill in work and 
least equal to that of most rural districts. Some 
1*1*° ornaments worn will bo fonnd in Chapter III B. 

. Good embroidered shoes are made nt Jahba and Anga. 


Leather. 
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It mny 1)o inontioncd llint flio (lowcr-Tforkctl rhaddaror ohrni 
of rrd or blue country woven cotton cloth ornninontccl with silk 
embroidery is worn in the district, but few nro nindo for stile. 

In Khushubtuv mndo jnrs tind drinkinf^ vessels of enrthon> 
wnro which nro innch prized, ns is the enrthcnwnrc of Snrnkki 
in tho Salt rtiiigo. Tho blnckstnilhs of Kiifri nro nlso noted for 
their ironwork. 
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Q'liero is n consider.abic mnnnfnctnro of gunpowder in tho Gnnpowder and 
district nt Ilhern, Khushab, Stmhpar nnd other towns ; tho Creworke. 
number of licensed mnnnfnclurcrs in 1892 was II, nnd tho 
total ontput nbont n thousand innunds. It is mndo by 
mixing saltpetre, sulphur nnd charcoal in proporlion.s varying 
with tho qnnlit}' of powder desired ; tho most nsnnl proportions 
being n mnnnd of saltpetre to 5 sers of sulphur nnd 10 surs of 
chnrconl. 'riio«o ingrcdieiit.s nro mixed together nnd pounded in 
a woodon mortar {chnllu), nnd when well mixed the powdor is 
pat in the son to dry. It is then ground in a hnucUmill 
[chttlihi], damped and rolled in a Imsket till it forms 

grains of gunpowder. A considcrnblo quantity is exported 
from tho district for use on public works ns blasting-powder, 
nnd most of llio rest is. consumed in making tiroworks, of 
which tho pcoplo are very fond, qnnntitics being let off on 
occasions of marriages or other rejoicings. 'J'hc fireworks of 
this district nro generally very good nnd arc of several different 
varieties of which tho most common are tho gota, tho only 
merit of which is that it goes off with a loud noise liko a 
cannon, tho usmunt yola which on bursting in tlio nir falls in 
colored globes of firo j tho aiiur which lescinhlos n foiintnin 
of fiery sparks j tlio clinl:knr nr wlietd; the mafdh or colored 
light; and tho hana or squib. 


.Soap is manufactured on a .small senlc in Khnshfil) in tho Soup, 
following manner. A mnund of khdr {sajji) and 20 sCrs of 
limo nro ponnded up together and put into nn enrlhonwaro 
vessel (tTj'if) in tho bottom of which n hole the size of one's 
little finger is made. Wafer is poured on tho inixtnro ami 
filtcrn through the hole at the bottom where it is caught in 
other vessels. This lolulion is mixed with a mnund of scan- 
mum oil (/(/ f.'c fef) nnd 10 sers of fat, which have previously 
been healed nnd mixed u]> together. This mixture is allowed 
to stand for three days and llieii honied for two hours till soap 
forma on the siirfncp, leaving the water below. 'I'lio soap is 
then skimmed off and put into moulds ; about 1} innunu of 
soap being got from tlie above quantities of the ingredients. 

Six farnilieu of Khojtis nro engaged in this business and make 
nbont 800 mniiuds of soap in n year. 


A largo iiiiinbi>r of excellent rccniits are got from this Sorrico In tlio 
district for tlio Native Army. According to a cctisns taken in Bw* 

1891, there wore then in llio Aimy 1,194 natives of Slmhptir 
district . drawing pay- nggrcgnliiig Us. 31,747 per mensem, 
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Chapter lY, B. and 161 Army ponsionors, whoso pensions aggregated Rs. 1,774 
^ “T, per mensem. The Tiwanfo, Biloohos and other tribes of the 

Indufries and excellent cavalry soldiers, while the Awnns of the 

Commerce. Salt range are good infantry men, and many of them have 
Service in the enlisted in Punjab Regiments and in the Hong Kong Regiment. 

vico.^**° In 1891 there wore I,C76 natives of this district in the 

Civil Service, including the police, drawing an aggregate pay 
of Rs. 32,846 ; while 32 Civil pensioners drew in the aggregate 
Rs. 617 per mensem. The town of Bhera has supplied, in 
comparison with its size, a vei'y largo number of Civil servants, 
some of whom have attained to high posts. 


Altogether residents of the district in 1891 drew from 
Government in the form of pay and pension more than eight 
lakhs of rupees, or about lA times the annual land revenue of 
the district. 


The irhoat trade. ordinary course of the wheat trade, until rcoout years 

was that the peasant producer sold his grain to the village 
shopkeeper who sent it in to the market-town, and there it 
was bought by the large grain merchants resident in the 
district, who sent it on to Xvlooltan, Sukknr or Kardohi, 
where it was sold to Enropenn exporting firms. Much, perhaps 
most, of tho trade is still carried on in this way. But within 
the last ten years or so, the large Enropenn exporting firms 
of Kawiohi have begun to sent agents of their own to towns 
like Khushdb and Bhera, where they purchase wheat from tho 
local dealers through a broker [ahrti], generally a resident of 
the place, who arranges for storing tho grain purchased till it 
is despatched to Kardchi and makes advances of cash if uecos- 
snry, charging the usual rate of interest in such cases, i.e., 
8 annas per cent, per mensem » 6 per cent, per annum (the 
rate always understood when none is. expressed in such trans* 
actions). The broker gets for liis services a commission on liis 
purchases at the rate of 8 annas nr sometimes 4 annas 
per cent. Otherwise the profit and loss of the transactions 
rest entirely with tho exporting firms. The broker purchases 
in the local gram-market, partly from local grain- dealers, partly 
from village shopkeepers who scud in tlicir grain to the market- 
town, and only rarely from tho producer, ns it is nut common . 
in this district for tho peasant to bring his own grain to the- 
market-town. Sometimes tho broker deals direct with n land- 
lord having a largo quantity of grain to dispose of. But the 
cases in this district in whioh the exporter’s broker has 
bought directly from tho producer are rare — ns a rule some 
local ' grain-dealer collects the grain and sells it ‘ to tho 
broker. 

The effect of the operations of the Knr/iobi firms has been 
that 'in many cases the local large grain merchant, through, 
whdm'dll grain' destined for England used to 'be sent from the 
market-towns here' to Mooltau, Sukknr or Karachi, has been ■ 
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cliniinntcfl, nnd tlio proiits lio used to tnnkc nro cliridod between 
tlio oxportinu firm nnd tlio polly gmin-denler. Tlio eliminii* 
tion of one link in (lie clinim must tend to rniso tlio price piid 
to tlie producer, nnd give liim n Inrgcr nlinrc of tlin profits of 
(bo trade; but, ns n rtilo, tbo locnl potty pmin>dcuter still comes 
between biin nnd tbo exporting firm’s broker. 

The local grain morclmnts repndinto the idea of wilfully 
mixing earth with tho gr.iin, nllhongh they ndniit mi.ting up 
inferior wheat, or wlicnt baring ii largo ndmixturo of barlo^*, 
with wheat of a bettor quality. They assort, however, that the 
exporting firm’s ngent nnd broker regularly mix earth with 
the grain, the rule being that into each bag containing 
maunds nro pul 2;* mnutids of wheat nnd -]’; tnnund of earth. 
It Ecoma that when grain ia purchased at bukkiir or Karachi 
by tho exporting firms they insist upon tho "refraction” 
allownnco (hero called tnrh, perhaps for " touch ”) of 5 per 
cent, of barley nnd per cent, of other matter, so thnt it is 
probable enough thnt when a grain merchant has sent his 
grain down to Siikkiir or Knraclii, nnd so bound hiinsolf to 
tell it for export, ho docs, boforo belling it, ndultcrato it down 
to that standard. 

Tho opening of tho pailw.ay throngh thu district hns 
greatly altered tho course of trado nnd much thnt used formerly 
to go by river or by cntnols now goes by mil. In 1891 it 
was estimated that about 700 tunundn of gmiu went by river 
from ilhcra to Sukknr, at a rnto of 4^ annn<> por mniind, nnd 
4,000 maunds from Khushiib to Mooltnn at n mto of 2 minus 
per mnnud ; but tho carriage of goods by rail, though more 
costly than by rivor, is mj much safer and more expeditions 
that it is generally preferred. 

Trade in grain varies very much with the greatly fluctuat- 
ing supply nnd demand. In yearn of good hurvost, considcr- 
nblo r|unntitir8 of grain nro exported, chiefly from Ilhcra 
nnd Kliiishrib to Siikkiir and Karachi ; tho ivlicnl of (ho Salt 
rnngo being considered tho best for export. In years of 
failuro of harvest in thin district large quantities of grain nro 
poured in from Amritsar, Kcroxoporo, tho Clion/ih Cannl tract, 
nnd oven from •Tlmng and Ilnimu. On an nvorngo of years 
tho not export of food gruino is probably by no means Ini'go. 
'riiuro is, liowovcr, a considcrablo export of oilsoods to Knrficlii, 
and practically no import. 

Cotton is largely exported both in Uio raw and mannfiio* 
tured state. Haw cotton is exported mainly from Klinsbfib 
towards Mooltan. Tho coarso cotton cloth largely mnuufnc- 
tnrod by tbo vitlago weavers i.s exported in cousidornblo 
quantities from Khuslifib, Girot, Bhoru nnd Sfihiwfd, muoli of 
it being carried across tho frontier by I’owindn traders ou 
tboir way back from their uunual oxpodiUona down country. 
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Formerly large quantities of this cloth wore exported by 
Khoja and Piraoha traders to Kfibul end Bnkhdrn, but recent - 
high customs duties imposed by tho Amir of Kabul and 
the Russians have practically killed this trade. 

Tho wool of tho Thai is in good demand for its iiiionoss of 
texture, and is collected by tho Khatris of Niirpnr who sell ittu 
dealers from tho neighbouring largo towns, and they in their 
turn export it, geuornlly towards Mooltan. A largo quantity of 
ghi is exported to Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Amritsar, Dera Ismail 
Khan and Kar/ichi. There is a great and growing export 
through Karachi to Europe of hides and bones. Most of tho 
opium is sent to Lahore and Amritsar, but a domand for tho 
Shahpur drug is springing up from Rawalpindi and Peshawar. 
More than a lakh of maunds a year of salt arc sent from tho 
Warohha salt mine by camel mostly to Khushdb whence it is 
sent by river to Mooltan, or by rail to othor places to tho south. 
A considerablo quantity of lime is sont by rail from near Bhora 
to Lahore, Amritsar and Mooltan. About 6,000 maunds of salt- 
petre are c.xportcd annually to Europe through Sukitur and 
Karachi. Sa/ji or barilla is exported in considerable quantities 
towards Rdwalpindi, Sidlkot and Amritsar. The trade in this 
article is chiefly in the hands of tho Khatris of Sahiwdl. 

Tho imports are almost entirely brought by rail and con- 
sist mainly of piece-goods and metals from Europe, sugar from 
Sidlkot and rice from Peshdwar. During tho cold season 
travelling merchants from Afghdnistdn bring down majith 
(madder), fruits, spices, gold coins, &o., some portion of which 
they sell in this district on tboir way through. 

Tho bettor class of Hindu and Sikh bankers and sliop- 
koepers keep three account books {vahi), (1) tlio day-book {suhr, 
parchun or bandi), in which all tvansuctious are recorded day 
by day as they occur; (2) the cash-book (rofrir), in which only 
cash transactions aro entorod as they occur; and (3) tho ledger 
{khdia vahi or simply vahi), in which each client's account {lehha) 
is written up from the day-book at the shop-keeper's leisure. 
Tho groat majority of shop-kcopers, howovei’, keep up only the 
ledger, making entries in it from memory or from rough notes 
which are destroyed, so that there is no means of oheoking the 
entries. The ledger {vahi) is kept in the form of loose leaves 
fastened together lengthwise in suoh a way that a loaf can 
easily be extracted without detection. Each page (panna) has 
its number (angg), and it is usual, on opening a now ledger, to 
got a Brahman to imprint on tho seventh page a coloured picture 
of Ganesh and his rat, adding tho invocation “ Otn Svasti 
Ganeshdyanavia ” with tho date and a blessing', Tho account 
of each client shows on the left side tho debits or out-goings, 
and on the right side the credits {dgit). Geii'orally once a year 
tho balance \hdhi) is struok, interest (cenj) ofaai/ged, And the 
net balance carried forward to a new account. As the peasant 
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who li:is his dcniings wifh llio shop-kopper (fcimr) is ofleu .Chapter IV>B. 
nftci-ly igiiorsiiit nf accoutit« and vory careles-i, ho is often taken . — 

iidriintfigc of by the shop-keeppr, who will, as nccnBion offore, — 

(1) dole ou( old grain of horta for fo.'ni ]>sirposc.s in Iho ®°®T™6rce* 

cold sc:i<:on and liikp x-payitiptil at harvest Jiini*, a tcopTi*™ ” 

few inuntha later, in wheat or ita iiionoy equiviilcni, 
plus fruiii 25 to 50 per eeiit.' iiiiorebl ; 

(2) exact full rupayment on the thrcshing-llour, leaving 

the customer iiisiiflicient grain wherefrom to ]»ay 
his hind rcvciiiio, and feud himself till next harvest ; 

(3) a month or so later pay his debtor’s laud revenuu and 

taking advnntngo of his neee.'.sity, chat-go him at 
least tlic highest avorage rate for money lent ; 

(4) take one anna per rupee ns discount {liatt or ijadd 

rhhoTtt) when making a loan, but charge interest on 
the discount ; 

(o) cut six months’ intpru.il uilL of n loan, and rorurd the 
gross sum as a loan free of iuterost for six months ; 

(0) causo the debtor to go before tho Sub- Registrar and 
state that ho Imd recoived tho wliolo loan in cash, 
whorens in fact tlio amount was eUielly niodo up of 
simple and compound interest ; 

(7) luisrcprcscnt dchits in the lodger by uiiluriiig iuforior 
grains ns if wheat ; 

(5) allow no interest on repayiuouts in kind and either no 

or .short inlorcst on credits in cash, and canso the 
eustoinor to boliovo, when ho is making a payment 
to account, that n concession of grace has boon 
iiindo when a small remission is croditod to him out 
of tho iiitcrc.st dne (chhoi or tnor) ; 

(9) gcnornlly keep accounts in a looso iiiiintclligiblo way 

which makes the sopnrution of interest from principal 
impossible; 

(10) keep only a ledger, ])lus suinetiincs a sort of day-book 

in loose shoots or hook form, and wi-ilo up the foriiioi' 
at any timo; 

(11) strike the bulaiicii iii ii casual ivny, naming ns ]ircboiil 

ono or two witnesM-s eithor brother lenders or men 
of tho class known ns " fonr-anna witnesses” ; 

fl-2) chnrgo a full yenr’.s interest on grain or money, lent 
li few nioiilhs or ovon weeks before tho slriliing of 
baluiieu. 
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Chapter IV, C. • The usual rale of interest cbarjjcd between bankers of good 
. *— . credit on bills of cschaiige (hundi) is one pice ner day on 

andMliisuMlraS'd """"S per cent, per inenspin, or nearly 6 per cent. 

Communications, per nnonni. On ordinnrj' loans to sliop-keepers of good credit 
Bates of iuterebi. the iisuiil rate is 1 per cent, per Tnensem = 1 2 jior cent, per 
aiiuum. But a peasant rarely gels a loan at less (ban one 
pice per rupee per tiicnsom = Re. 1-9 per cent, per mensem or 
Rs. 185 P®'' cunt, per annnm ; and often the rate clinrgcd is 24 
or 30 per cent, pcrntinntn ; and with the aid of the methods of 
cnlciilation detailed above, tbo money-lender often so manages 
his accounts that a good -isnlv’ent customer’s money debt is 
doubled inside tlu-ce years, and his grain debt inside two years, 
and if the louder be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtoi 
oxcoptioually helpless and stnpid, the debt doubles itself in an 
oven shorter period. 


SECTION C.~PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Geneial. Table No. XXVI gives the retail laird r prices of commodities 

for the last thirty-five j'ears. The wages of labor aio shown 
in Table No. XXVI t, and home remark on the subject will be 
found in Chapter 111 D, whore also the prcvniliug rent rules are 
discussed. 

Prices of agricul- The following extract from the report of the recently 
total peodnee. revised settlement shows what arc the prevailing prices of agri- 
coltural produce : — ' 

Enqniiy wns nincic bjr cxamtniiiion of tlic booKi; of tbe ]>iInGi|>nI tr.iilcib in 
•eren towna in (iiUcrent ports of tbo district, ri: , Midli un tbc Cliciiali, Illicrn, 
Shabpur iind SAbiirnl nioiig tbc oKt of the Jlicloin, Klinnlnib on its west baiilc. 
Ndrpnrin the Thai, nnd Nonahobroin the Saltrnngr, and tbeicsuKs acre cbccVcd 
by GomjvoTison with the pihias tccoidcd tor too distriet bond-ipmTtcts in tbo Gniottc. 
It is found that on n scries of years the nreanges for the iliilctciit tonus do not 
differ Tory much, so that it is sniGcicntly neenrate to- take their nveinge ns re- 
presenting prices for tbc whole district. The honest prices thus ascertained nrc 
ns follows (in sirs per rnpeo): — 
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Ten years, U76'^7 
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P«ireent3ifrc of total area 
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•» 
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... 


Taking the aternge of the fifteen years, 1830 to ISGf, nbioh cover the period 
of settieincut opcintions, ns representing the prices of last settlement, and tbc 
average of tlic lost ten yems a« representing tUo prices now proralcnl, it may be 
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fAul lliAt tlint qnnniiiv of cncb nrlirlo which wouM then have fctdied R^. 100 Ch&ptcrIViG* 

in diver, now folrhn^ fulMiw*-*— Wheat R« 196, htOrn Rp.M* 5S, j •irJr 180, — — ■ 

pram R-», 189, harley H«. ISI lU, 13*1, gur Ita l.W. ehfno Rn 191, Prices, Weights 

cotton rj.’i, mill 111 lifl; thni h to Fiy—fhe iiniicijKil/oorl jr/iiai— wheat, and JleaB^tes, 
fcijr»T, joifir, prnm ninl bar le v, which together oc>.*upy thrre-foun ha of the nren CommuiUCStiOllS* 
under crop — Itnif cjc/» inerrored in mor^ ffcon 60 per cent, since fait p-{ecq of fifrrienU 

scfrlcmnd, mill the piice of wheal, whidi la fnr Ibe moat importnnl, linn pwe- npodueo^ 

tiralttfitoutUff, Cdtoft, Iiorevcr, which ocnipltfa I0 p*'r cent, of the cnltlrfllcd " 
area has riacn in price only -** per cent, i and the price of phi Ima riaen 79 per cent. 

In order toncccrtalii the prtcca to be nasumed for the preaent naacaanent caU 
ciilntlona, we cannot do better than (nhe fta ottr ^oictc ibe nrcra^c prices of the 
l.aat ten-y^'Af fKitind. which includes years Iwlli of plenty and of Rcnrrity, of brisk 
export ritid of brUk import. To po farther back w'OoUl involve qa tn tbo loiv 
price* whirl) prevailed licfore the extrnaion of railway cotnmnnication to tbl« 
ncichbonrhood, and the eatahliahmcnt of i ho export trade thrnn{*h Karachi to 
Knrope, which now rc^nlnti'a the puce of wheat throtiRhont the Punjab ; nnr 
would U be rafe to spcrtilate tmtoli on tbe probable future of the wheat trade, 
which dependa «n (greatly on the harveata in Amcilca and lliiaaia, on the rabio 
of diver, and other factors diilicuHof cMimatton. Making some allowance for 
the diatnnee of the pCA«.int from market, and the low prices of thesillnges as 
compared with the towns, 1 have A«aumcd the following priecs as the basis of 
n««csiDcntcnlcalAt!ons throughout the diatrict (in e^rsper rupee) 
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Tor lha Fix years silica I8tl7 the nrern'se linrrcpt pncca (or Iho district cal- 
rulatcd in the F.unic si-ny Imre been n. {oliosra (in Fora jicr rupee) 
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The prices of nil prtxliicc Imre, (licrcfoic, liecn consiilcrnbl}’ bl);her durini; 
the Inst FIX yenrs tbnii diirlnj; tlie |ircrlniis ten, iind nltboii^li nt this moment 
(180t) oniiig t<) Kood hnrve.ts licreiiiid low prices in Rni’lniiil, (rinin is cbonp, 
tbero is no rcn.'in to sappom tbnt the prirc. nssomed for n.se.smcnt purpose, 
nrc In nny cn>c too IiiKli. Indeed in Fomo cnscstliey ntc olnloiisly too loir. For 
purposes lit rnm|inriFon berenfter I oslinmte ns Iicluw (1) srbnt iii.'iy be ennslilorrd 
nvrrnf'c lu'silr linrrcht jiriecs under prercnl elrcumsuinrcs j (2) the nrice. tbnt 
mlglil now be fnlrly tnl on for ns<c»mcnt (lurposes, (.f.,n8 the prices wlilcli producers 
nrc likely to get oil nn nvernge of yenrs for their Furpliis produce (in sirs per 
rupee) : — 
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Chanter IV Ci I'* C''«’'y except wheat anil glti, if e.cciuii Bife no« to .itButnc higher priccB 

' - than weie netnnlly n'niinot ill the npBoxxmcnt cnlcnlatioiis. It those ralcula- 

Prices VTeielits tlons wen npnlii woikcd outon the prices ilint miw seem tnli. they- would give a 

and Heasnres. and O'lnsiderniily higher csliniate ot lha money value of the hnlf net proiluce. 


Commanications. 
Prices of land. 


The market mine of proprietary riglits in the laiitl lias bron 
steadily risinje and is now donble what it was tweaty-Gve years 
ago. The total value of the proprietary riglits in the land of the 
district is now about three crorec ot rupees, or fifty times the 
land rovonuo assossraont. 


The following statoiiientshows thoapproxiinateavern go value 
of land of difiorent classes in the different assessment circles : — 
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tleasnres offiino. Government ofiices ilato their trnnsnotioiis b}’ the 

Christian year, the feasts and fasts of the .Mn-salmtias are re- 
gulated by the Mnliamnindnn, ealcndiir hut in all otlier matters 
the 3 ’ear nsod is the Snnibnt or solar year of Vikramadityn. This 
year, is divided into two seasons (riif), the hot weather (wnftd/) 
and the cold 'voutlior (*id/), and into 12 months, each of which 
begins about the middle of an Englisli montb. Tiie names 
of till' iiiinillis lire as follows : — 


ih'.lh 

Cm r'.'p3nih,if 
Month, 

JfOfll/l. 

Corrt-siutntlinri 
llngUsh ilonth. 

illiotnr 

Mnrch — April | 

A»bu 

, ^ Sepfpinher— Octoher 

ViiiKli 

... \pril — Mny. 

Kiitti' 

.. Oclober— Jfovonihcr. 

.Ithh 

.. "Mny — .Iniip 

Mn^f^har 

.. Xovoiiiher— Uccomber. 

Hill 

... .111119 — .lidy 

Pnh 

. Dpcpinhcr — Jnnnnry. 

Sawnn 

.. .Inly — August 

1 

M»h 

.Iiiiiunry— IVbriiar}’. 

nimdri; 

. I Aii({uRr^Rcpt*^inbr>r. i 


... Fobrnnry— March". " 
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The wppk is divider!, as in Europe, into seven liav-s, named Chapt^V.C. 
after (lie princip.o) lunar bodies, and ns tbe names correspond pficas, W^gbts 
throun-hont, both the Indian and the European ay.*tem must have and Measures, and 
• ’ • • 'J’he names of the dava of the week are Communications. 

* Moasurea of tiino. 


hud the same origin, 
as follows : — 


Etwar ... .. .. Sonfl.ir. i Bndahwar .. ..." WMloeailay. 

Sowar !.. ' Monday. ‘ Virwar or Khntni-. . Thursday. 

MnnR.alwar Toosday. ! .Tniuinn .. Friday. 

Chhanolilmnwar ... Saturday 


The tweiity-foiiv hours are divided into eight jxihars or 
watches, fnnr from sunset to sunrise and four from siinriso to 
snnset, so that the length of a pahar varies at different times 
of the year. The different p irts of the day and night are 
'Uiarked off as follows : — 


Xamo. 

Approzininto 
English iiinc at 
cqniQoVo 

Esplaantion. 

Addhfrab'^ . -• 

12 p.w. 

Midnight. 

AssahAror sarghi or kotckur 
bang. 

4 .V.M. 

Early raorotng or ooolr*erow. 

Dbnmuii orpAb plintti 

5 .t.n. 

Dawn 

Knniaz vfla . . 

5-30 A.M. • ... 

Jlorning prayer tirno, half an 
hoar b'afore snnri.e 

Vadda -vein or deubbhre vAla 

C .t SI. 

Sunrise 

Roti Tutn . 

3 A.M. 

Breakfast time. 

Kirakki rOti vela 

10 XU. 

BindCH* brenkfnrt rimo. 

Do piibnr 

12 noon 
. 

Noon. 

Dchdhnlen 

1 P.M. 

EhiK nflernoon. 

Pcabi ... ' 

3 P.SI. 

El id fifternoon. 

Niddlii or Inhiv^lii 

4 P.u. 

A little after pfshi. 

Bigar 

5 p.yi. 

Abont an hour before sanest 

Doha ntidni* bdhnt* 

5-46 F u. 

Jnsb beforo aiinset. 

OAh latthn ... 

6 P.M. 

Snnset. 

Kfikkam nimdflha 

C-30 P.SI. 

Early liriligliK 

Annlim'A nimAshn 

7 P.M. 

Jnst before dark. 

Uoti vela . 

8 P.M. 

Supper-time. 

Knftn or Botiiedlft 

0 P.M. 

Bed-time. 

Addlii rdt ... ' 

12 P.M ' 

3fidnighl. 
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Chapter IV, C. In inpasiii-iiiK cloth, ropoa, &c., tlic naiml incnanro ia tho oubit. 

. “ . , (Aff/Z/t), fjenoinlly inensurctl frnin tho elbow round tho fin^cra 

andM*ea^res, and h""<!kles and couaidpred to be 24. inches in length, an 
Commnnications that an Hni;lish yard (gaz) is pxiiolly 1 1 hat/h. A wooden 
Moannron o( halUira used bt' weavers iioar SdhiwAl was found to bo 24.^ 
loiigtli. inolii s and another at Girot 24U inches. Twenty cubits (lialth) , 

of cloth inako a javvil. In mcasurinp' distances and areas the 
unit of lenrrth i.s the or doable pace. 7’hp indigenous knrn 
probably varied from pinoe to.plaee, lint thp hiru now used is 
tho Icadnw of G(5 inches adopted bj' Governinont in its land 
inensnroMients, Tho knh is of aoinoivhat indoHnito length, bat 
geiipiall}* eqnnl.s almost esnclly a tnile-and-a-half. The 
• ppasnnts cstininte distnneea by such vngiio measures as aad^odh, 

the distanco a shout can bo heard, goUmiir, the distance a bnllet 
cAn reach, or leld hhnh, tho distance at which yon can hear n 
hunb’.s blent. 

MensnrcHor nron. 'J’he people have now adopted almost everywhere tho sys- 
tem of measiirenu'ut of areas employed by tho Government Land 
iSnrvoyors, the table of which is ns follows : — 

SI pqiini'p knms — 1 iiinrln — 1 pole. 

20 tnnrlup <- 1 tnnSI — f toud 

4 kntiZili ■=• 1 biglin •=• { nero. 

2 bigliZiH »= 1 ghnmn t nrrp. 

■ Monenros ot In tneossu’ing by weight the standards anthorisod bylaw 
weight. are now almost universallj’ used ns follows, the ninnnd being 

82S- lbs. avoirdupois - 

8 rnttis ] niuPRn. . 

12 raunsiin = 1 tola (or slomlnnl rupee). 

C lolits = I fina or rhlinlAki. 

4 iinos = I pn. 

4 pfis 1 efr. 

to ser® ^ 1 Hinn (niminil). 

8 ninu.s <• 1 kbnlwor. 


According to tlie old Sikh incasnre [Lahori valle) whioli 
is still soniotimos referred to, tho sdr consisted of lOO' toWs 
instead of 80 j so that a Sikh man = 1 j standard nmnnd. 


Menanresof cupa- 
city. 


While grain is now generally measured by weight in all 
large transactions niid in the towns, it is still measured by 
capacity in all small transactions in the villages. There is a 
great diversity in tho measures used in different parts of tho 
district, but t’i» most common system is one based upon a 
Zopa which oontaius almost pxaotly 2 standard sers of wheat 
or bajra The table is ns follows ; — 


4 p'nropi'H =. j lopn .. 2 siSrg. 

4 topZiR r, 1 pSi _ 8 

10 pnfn 1 111 „i es 2 standard niniiiida. 

4 ninna « i fchalwilr - 8 standard maunds. 
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Tills system pievails geueiallj throaBhout the Jhelnm Chapter 1T>C 
valley and in the Snn valley in the Salt range. On the 
Clienab, howevei, the tn'pn in nie holds only '■ of a stiindaid 
Bcr of V heat, and 4 pdis make a man, so that theie the iikih Commauications 
= 26i standaid sure. About Bhein and hlidiii the iofa in Mcasnrcs n{ capa- 
use in the villages contains only I 5 standaid seis. On the ‘•'•'J 
othci hand in the Tappa ti,ict of the Salt laiige about 
Khabakki, the topa contains 3 sets of ivlieat and 5 pai'v make 
a man = 1 '^ standard mannds 

• 

The Government standaid lupee is now in almost nii,veisal lieaaarea of valuo 
use as a measure of value, the subdivisions in use besides 
the ana, paisa and pal being the adhela = ^ paisa, and the 
panjia 1 ::= i oi an ana Gaurie shells (kddt) aio also used to 
pay for small quantities of pepper, salt, gut, Ac., and vaiy in 
value fiom 64 to 80 to the paisa. They are generally dealt 
with in fours [ehaitahh). 

In rounting fractions it is usual to leckoii uy halves, quai- siodosof reoLou- 
ters and eighths ; and in the case of large numbers, by scores *“5 
{vikdia), e g,, 1 14 is “ 6 less than 6 scores ” (chhe ghait chhe %iha) 
tiiidl26is " 6 over C scoi es ” {chhe utte chhe tiha). In counting 
consecutively great use is made of the fingeis, one method being 
to bend them inwards in tmii beginning with tho thumb and 
going on to the little fingei, wliicli counts five, then going 
backwards laising the fingeis in tain so that the little fingei 
the second time counts sii and the thumb ten and so on. 

Another way of counting on tho fingers is to count the joints 
by putting the thumb against them, each finger counting three 
and all four fingers counting twelve. Some count the top of 
the finger also, making four to each finger. Sometimes instead 
of counting beads, to maik the number of times the name of 
God IS repeated in piayer (uazi/a) a man will use the fingers 
of his left hand co count tho tens, and tho joints of the 
fingers of his left hand to count the liuudiods, thus enabling 
him to keep count up to a thousand. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the Commumestioos 

district, and Table No. XLVI 
shows the distances between 
tho mote irapoitaut centies 
Table No. XIX shows the 
urea tnken up by Goveiu- 
ment for communications 
during the last ton years. 

The river Clienub skiitsthe disliicl for 25 miles, and is lincu 
navigable, bat is little used for pm poses of 'trade by lesidents 
of this district. The river Jhelam passes right through the 
distiict, and is navigable thionghont theyeai. Some account 
of tho liado by this liver has been given m Chapter IV B, 
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chapter IVi C. The iisiinl mode of convej’anco is by the fint-boltoniod country 
_ . . w boat (hci/i, the chief iiiooriii}r-pli«'o bpin«r Klinshob. There 

and^Seasarel! and district oiih* 238 boats of nil kinds, large aiid small, 

Communications- and 150 of these belong to the Khu<-hab tabsil. The ferries 
ni\i-r(>. (Ill the (Ihcnab are tinder the innuageiiient of the aiilhoritics of 

the Giijriiinvnln distiict. I'lioso of the Jhuliiiii are (^rith tlm 
exception of that at Kliiichub, which is iniiuiigeil by the Deputy 
Uominissioiicr) inaniiged by the Sbalipur Dislricc Duiiid and 
are enumerated below with tlio distances between tbom, 
following the downward course of the river, and tbo ninouni 
at wliiob tlio ferry dues were leased for 1897-98 : — 


t’errii. 

DUtanceg, 

traec for 1SO7-0S. 



Us. 

Kuliliuii 

», ,,, 

."iGO 

Uaugn Surkbru 

a 

34.' 

Snda Kambob 

ij . 

... (jG5 

Dlidk 

... 5 

... 035 

Chdcbnr . 

Slinhpur 

:» 

... . 1 

j POO 

Kbushab 

.T 

Held diivct. 

'X'anktnulii .. 


too 

Ilnmnkn 

A 

... -135 

ylivkliondl . ... 

•I * 

... SOO 

'I'batti Unrgnu 

. a 

■US 

Lnnfpiiwnla 

•tt a 

S30 

'I’clri 

a 

•182 • 

Juuru 

a 

COS 

Miijokd 

... •* 

700 

Totol psclnding Kbnsbnb 

7.812 


At Khnslnib there is a brrdge'Of-boalB which is erected 
at the beginning of tbo cold weather and taken down in April 
when the river begins to rise on tbo molting of the snows. 
During the hot season, passengers and goods are ferried across 
in the usual way. 

Bailwnys. Tbo Sind Siigav Braucli of the. Nortb-Wostern Bailway 

■ passes througli the northern corner of the Bhorn tahsfl, crosses 

the Jhelnm by a fine bridge (w'itli a footway for foot passengers) 
at Gbak Nissom, again enters the Klinslitib talisil, keeping 
parallel to the river as far ns Kliusliub and 'thou striking 
across tbo ibind Sngar Doiib to tlio Jiidiis. A branch of it 
also rnns from Malakwul by Mitiui to Bliera. . There aro 
altogether in this disti’ict S stations and -t ling stations. 
Although only one train crosses thu Ivliushtib tahsfl enoli 
way in the 24 hours the introdiiotion of the railway has 
revolutionised the 'course of trade and done iniioli to equalise 
prices. . It has more than once been under consideration to 
extend the Bheru Branch to Shahpur, but the sclicmo has. 
been deferred in favour of others more promising. 
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Tlip foUovonj; table shows the princijial romls of (lie dis* 
trict, tcfjclbr* willi tin* JinllinK-placc* on tlmn, nnil tho «‘on- 
Tcnirncos for tmvt>llcr« to bo foniul nl each 
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Olbor itnportnnt rondu in llio dislricl nro froni Millm TiwYum 
lo Nfirnnr, 24 miles ; from Ktmlipnr (<» IColmoiiinii, Ulr inilos ; 
from Slmhinir by tlio Knlliii j'oriro towiirdn 'J’nliignii;' ; from 
^Uclilmlt along tlio Salt ratigo valley by Sudlii lo I’nd j nnd 
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(2) . Siwiin Jawlihir Mai who sits at Bhora and exercises 

third class powers throughout the Bhora tahsil 
except the town of Bhera ; and 

(3) . Mnlik Muhammad Khiin, Tiwfinn, who sits at Shahpnr 

and-oxerciscB Iho powers of a Magistrate and Munsiif 
of tho second class throughout the Shahpnr tahsil. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent 
of Police. The strength of the force on let January 1897 
is shown below — 




DistninDTioN*. 

Glass of police. 

Total 

BlTODgth. 

Glaodiug 

Protection 




guards nnd 

and do* 

Beserve. 
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dxcddalies^ 

tcction. 


DlstnCfc ess ••• •••* ••• 

345 

'07 

101 

67 

Unuicipal 

100 

... 

100 

*SI 

Total ... j 

4tS 

07 

201 

67 


Besides the regular police there is a force of village watoli- 
mon, consisting of 480 mon, termed ohanlciddrs, who are posted 
in tho villages for purposes of wntoh and word, and are bound 
to report nil serious offences to tho Police. Somo account of 
them will bo found in Chapter III, Section D. 

Tho following is alist of the polioo stations in tho district : — 


Kamo of tnlisfl. 


Shahpnr ... 


Bhera 


Khnshab 


Serial Xo. of police 
station. j 

Xnmo of polico station. 

1 

Shfiliptir ... 

2 

Sdhiwil 

3 

Jhdwarilin 

4 

Bhora 

5 

MiAni 

C 

Ohak Bduidds 

7 

Miann Oondnl 

8 

Kotmoman 

9 

Midi! 

10 

Khushlib 

11 

Mithn Tirrlinn 

12 

Dttom 

13 

Kund 

14 

Ndrpur 

16 

Naushobra 


Chisa of poUeo station. 


1st class. 
Do. 

Soil class. 
Ist class. 
2nil class. 
Do. 

Ist class. 
Do. 

Sod class. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do, 

1st class, 
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Besides tlieso there are second class road ontposts at 
Dhrema, Mithalakj BbdgIdnw&Ia and Laksin. 

The district lies within the Western Polioe Circle of the 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police whoso head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. ' Some statistics 
of police work will ho found in Table No. XLI. There is a 
cattle-ponnd at each' police station and outpost and also at Pail 
in the Salt range. 

The district jail at head-qnarters contains accommodation 
for 321 prisoners ; the average number in jail on the 1st of Janu- 
ary for the last five years is 223 males and C females. All long- 
term prisoners are sent to a Central Jail. The jail is under the 
control of tho Civil Surgeon who acts as Superintendent, and 
under him 'is managed by a jailor with clerks and warders. For 
the last five years the nnnnal cost of maintcnanco has been 
Bs. 14,072, and tho average profits of convict labor Rs. 2,434 ; 
so that tho average net cost per prisoner is about By. 00 per 
annum. Tho chief industries followed by the prisoners in tho 
jail are paper-making, lithographic printing, and the manufac- 
ture of clothing and other articles for nse in the jail. There 
is also a jail garden kept up by convict labor, tho produce of 
which is consumed by tho prisoners. Statistics regarding the 
jail will b*e found in Table No. XLII. 

If allowance bo made for the past history of the district, 
its population is by no means seriously addicted to crime. On 
tho average of tho last five years tho number of ofiFences under 
the Indian Penal Code annually reported has been 3,159, or 64 
per ten thousand of population, tho similar average for tho 
whole Punjab being 62 por ton thousand. The average number 
of -persons imprisoned during tho year has been 807 (including 
20 females], or 16 per ten thousand of total population, against 
14 per ten thousand for the Province. It says much for the 
law-abiding charaotor of tho women of the district that each 
year only about one in ten thousand of them is convicted of an 
offence considered to deserve imprisonment. The IliudfiB and 
Sikhs find their way into prison in much smaller proportion 
than tho Musalmans, tho proportion of convicts per ten thousand 
of total population being 8 for tho former and 18 for tho 
latter. 

_ The oha'rnctor of the crimes committed is not such as to 
indicate any great moral depravity. On tho avorago of the 
last five years only 1 2 murders or attoropts to murder have been 
* reported, and tho motive for this crime is usually jealousy about 
women, or disputes about land. Serious riots are of somewhat 
frequent oocurroncp, about 40 taking place annually, but they 
are usually unpromcdilntcd, and .aro often occasioned by a 
sudden quarrel about land boundaries, irrigation rights, tres- 
passing of cattle, building of walls and airailar common inci- 
dents of a peasant's life. The parties to tho quarrel’ lose their 
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OhaptorVtA. mnro stolon from near Slmlipur was ti*ackod aoross tho 
^ — ' Oheniib, Eiivi and Sutlej anti found in Ferozeporo district. 

General 

Administration. \Vlion tlio animal ifsolf cannot be found but -tbo tracks 
Cattle-thoft. jj^yg to near some man’s well or onUivatod enclosure [vehr) 
in tlie junglo, tlio searcli party .scizo on him and demand its > 
restoration. If ho is guilty and tho cridonco strong ngaiost • 
him, ho will give it up, or more frequontly will got it convoyed 
as a etrayod animat, to somo pound from which tho owner can 
got it, or will giro somo other animal in cxcliango [vig), or 
purclinso tho owner’s pardon by putting a shawl on, tho com- 
plainant’s wife and calling hor his sister. In such a case no 
malice is borne, bnt if ho clcclinos to return tho animal or giro 
somo oomponsation and tho owner still believes him gttilty, a 
fond (rc/itt) results and the injured man watches his opportun- 
ity to got one of his onomy’s cattlo stolen in revenge or to^ do 
him somo other injury. Should tho acoiisod person declare his 
innocence ho is allowed to clear himself by the oath of some 
respectable person in whom the owner of tho stolen animal 
has Goniidonco. This person, if after enquiry ho is convinced 
of tho innocence of tho nceused, will swear to his innocence 
in somo mosque or khdngah, tho usual form of oath {soh) being 
Boniowhat as follows; “ God knows, tho I’ropliot knows, and my 
soul knows, that this man is innocent and that ho knows 
nothing about tho theft.” 

Should tho track parly fail to find tho animal, tho owner 
sends word («/ir) to all his friends doscribing the brand and 
other marks of tho stolon auiinul. When ono of these _m.cn 
(tnaiVtfiiff), it may ho ycai's after, discovers tho stolen animal, 
ho informs tho owner, and bargains with him for tho price 
[markhai) of his information, llo thou tokos him to tho place 
whore ho saw tho stolon animal, often a matter of somo risk, 
as in the Bfir stolon cattlo are ofton kept apart from the rorf 
in charge of strong herdsmen prepared to resent the approach 
of any ono coma to identify them {iclu). When ho finds _ it, ho 
may either ondoavour to recover it by force or by bargaining, or 
call in the aid of tho police. 

^any, cspooinlly of tho people of tho Biir, consider it a 
point of honour not to call in tho polioo till all other moans 
have failed, ao that many oases of oattlo-theft aro not reporteu 
at all, or aro reported so Into that it is impossible to obtwn 
proof. There is, however, a grow'iug tondonoy to mvoico 
police _ aid, for although all aro ngrood that oattlo-tlioft is 
becoming less common owing to the construction of canals 
and the spread of cultivation, tho number of oases repoMon 
shows a tendoDoy to increase. ’J'ho loading mon of tho Bar 
too aro finding that it pays bottor to assist the authorities to 
put down cattle-theft than to sharo in tho proceeds of suocess- 
ful thefts as a price for their aid or connivance. ApparonUy 
tho women also do not qnito approve of onttlo-theft> 
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clinrn tho milk of stolen nnimnis and even of tlioir olfspriug Chapter V., A- 
fiepnrntely from tlmtof animals Iioucslly como by {haldl). Gtnernl 

Bcgistration of deeds is mainlj’ carried but by the non- Administration, 
official Snb-Rcgistrars, who aro Diw&u Jnwfihir Mai for tlio MeRutration. 
Dhcra tabsil, Malik hlnhnmmad Kbdu, TiwAna, for tho Shah- 
pnr'tahsil, and Malik GImtdra Mnhnmmad Tiwana for (ho 
Khnsbab talisil. Tho Tahsilddrs aro also cr^officio Joint Sub- 
Begistrars for their respective tahsils. All are under tho con- 
trol of tho Deputy Commissioner ns Registrar. Details re.spect- 
ing tho work of registration will bo found in Statements 
Kos. XXXllI and XXXlll A. The number of registrations and 
tho value of tho property affected havo moro (him doubled in 
tho last ten years. For tho last fire years tho averngo number 
of deeds registered has been li82U, and tho averngo vnloo of tho 
property aifcctcdj almost all of it being immovonblo property, 
has been nearly eight lakhe of rnpccs. 

Tho gross rovenno collections of tho district for the last Rerenuo and tax- 
twenty-soven years, so far ns they are made by the Financial Com- at>on. 
missionor, aro shown inTnhIoKo. XXVUI. They have incrensod 
from about 4} Inkhsin 1870 to 7| lakhs, the nverago of tho last 
throo yoard. Tho inercaso has been mainly in land revonuo 
and local rates, bat tho income from exciaois dvo timos what it 
was in 1870 and tho incomo from stamps has moro limn doubled. 

Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXI II, XXXIV and XXXV givo details 
for land rovenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps, rcspeotively. 

A full account of tho laud rovenuo assessment and collections 
is given in Section B of this Glmptor. Tho iticomo from tho salo 
of stamps has for the Inst fire years nvemged lls. 83,722, of 
which Rs. 52,770 wore for judiciul stamps and. Rs. 30,940 for 
Don-judicinl. 

Tho Excise administration is supervised by an Extra Exeke, 
Assistant Commissioner working under tho control of tho 
Deputy Commissioner, through a Dfiroghn of Bxoiso and Stamps. 

Tho total incomo for tho last five years has averaged Rs. 22,014, 
of which Rs, 11,803 wore from tho oxciso on liquors, and 
Rs. 9,749 from that on drugs. An account of tho pVodiiotion 
and consumption of opium will bo found in Chnplor IV A. 

There is ono central distilloiy at tho head-quartors station, and 
tho nnmhor of shops lioonsod for tho sale of liqnors is only 14, 
or ono to every 35,000 inliabitants. There are 12 shops lioonsod 
for tho sale of opium and nine for the salo of drugs, Intoxica- 
tion is exceedingly rare. 

The number of persons assessed to incomo-tax as having iMomO’tsx. 
a not incomo, dorivod from other eonreos than land, exceeding 

500 por annum is on tho averngo of tho last five yoara 
837, and the amount of tax nssossod and oolloctod Rs. 16,92G. 

This gives those mon a gross incomo of about OJ lakhs, and on 
average annual incomo of only Rs. 800 each. 
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The Distriot Board consists ol the chief oxecativo officials 
and of the leading men of the district, nominated by Govem- 
jnont, and is presided over by the Deputy Commissioner as 
chairman. Moat of the Darhdrla, Kurainashina and Indmdara 
are members. It exercises control over the construotion and 
maintenance of roads, the establishment and management of 
hospitals, dispensaries, sarais, rest-houses and schools ; the 
planting and preservation of trees ; the management of cattle- 
pounds and public ferries ; and other measures for the promo- 
tion of the health, comfort and convenience of the public. It 
has a good Board Office building where it meets about six 
times a year and where its stuff work under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XXXYI shows the income 
and expenditure of the District Board for the last thirteen 
years. The gross income is now doable what it was thirteen 
years ago, partly owing to the increase in the land revenue and 
consequently in the local rate, partly owing to ferries, cattle- 
pounds and other properties having been made over to it for 
management by the Provincial Government, and partly owing 
to development of its own properties. The gross income for 
the last three years has averaged Rs. 77,1 10, of which Bs. 
49,085 were derived from the local rate on land. Of the annual 
expenditure about Bs. 18,000 goes to education, Bs. 10,000 to 
hospitals and dispensaries, Bs. 1 1,000 to minor departments 
and Bs. 20,000 to public works. 

The census statistics regarding Education have been dis- 
cussed in Chapter III B, and the statistics regarding Govern- 
ment and Aided Sohools will be found in Table No. XXXYII. 
There are two Bigh Schools both at Bhera, ono being .main- 
tained by the Municipal Committee and the other being an 
Dnaided Anglo-Sanskrit School. There are five Middle 
Schools at Mifini, Shahpur, S&hiwfil, Xbushfib and Nanshahro. 
Those at Midni, Stihiwfil and EliusMb are maintained by the 
Municipal Committees of those places, and those at Shahpur 
and Naushahra by the Distriot Board. English is taught at 
all of them except at Naushahra ; and Sanskrit is taught at 
the School. Bosldea the Pimaxy Branohoa of these 

schools there are 35 Primary Boys’ Sohools and 6 Zaminddri 
Schools maintained by the Distriot Board at the places noted 
below, besides an Unaided School maintained by Malik Umar 
Hayfit Bhdn, TiwdUa, at Bdlra, instruotion being given at all of 
them^inUrduin the Arabic oharaoter. Besides these there are 
28 Aided Indigenous Schools for boys, at which 821 pupils are 
tanght in the Arabic oharaoter. 
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rrimary and Zamindari Schools for Boys. Chapter V.| A. 


TAicvni Bstsis 

I Taniii, finisrca. 

1 General 

1 KMiaMi. Administration. 

Primary 

Selioo>. 

2^m(n(l<rl i 
Scboolt. 

Primity 

Bebools. 

Zamfndirl 

Beboots. 

Primary 

Scboola. 

Kdaofttion. 

ZamtadArl 

Bebools. 

fiidflialipar* 
Malaleiifit 
Ulioa GoadaU 
Bbibra. 

T^kbtllaciln* i 
Garaa. 

MIdb mnhja. 

Qondpar. 

Uarirpnr. 

Obak Uimdii. 

Cbdba Mail* 

Rnkkaa* 

Chiira. 

JbmfnkTUQt 

Bakkhar. 

Shabpar city. 

Randin. 

UaaffOtril. 

Biboirdl. 

Oharomas 

Tardka, 

; Plbans. 

1 UaaJded Kilra. 

Bbakir&a. 

Janra. 

JamiJi. 

Kt&rpor. 

Gink. 

MUha TivrAna* 
nadiU. 

Jabbl. 

Rntri, 

Rhabakkl. 

UobbilU 

MardiriU 

Anffira, 

Pall. 

Kattba. 

RAJar. 

n.<««. 

n.ndlU, 

1 


Tiioro aro altogether 12 Bohools for girls, incinding nn 
Unaided Girls’ School at Shnhpni- cml station. The folloir- 
ing statement shows the places at which the; are maintained 
and the language nscd in teaching. Rdi Sfihib Pandit Diwdn 
Chand of Sbabpur and Bdwn Partdp Singh of Midni deserve 
special mention for tho onconragoment they have shown to 
female education, and Ldla Jawdla Sdhdi of Midni and Ldla 
Gnrsohdi of Sdhiwdl have done much to ndvanoe ednention at 
those towns. 


Female Schools, 


Bhoiti. 

Shabpar. 

Kbnabtb, 

Bhibra Si.trici Board 
■ Bohool, Qarmokbi, 
Bhera, K&gri, Jluniaipal 
Board. 

Jfadiraridn, Oarrankhi. i 
Bakkbor, Gormukhl. | 

Bakkbar Urdo, 

Oity Sbahpar, Gormakhi. 
S£hiirl!I Unnioipal 
Board, Garuinkhi. 

Sadr Sbahpar, Uooidad 
Sanakrit. 

Maaababra, Qnrmnkb!. 
NOrpar, Garmnkhl. 
Kfirpar, Urda. 

Qirot, Gnrmnkhi. 


In 1896 as compared with 1891 tho number of Publio 
Schools for boys had rison from 51 to 78, with nn inoreaso in 
tho attendanco from 8,642 to 4,294. The Indigenous Schools 
examined for grants are now 23 in number with 821 scholars, 
compared with 16 schools and 541 scholars in 1891. The num* 
bor of Zaminddri Schools remains 6, but with n diminished 
attendance from 234 to I7l. Tho Girls’ Sohools haTo.inoronsed 
in number from 0 to 12, and tho attendance on these from 
374 lo 539. In Public Schools for both boys and girls tho 
attendance is now 4,833, or 6*5 in 100 of tho ohildron of school. 
going age ; for boys, tho proportion is II in 100; for girls it is 
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but I'S. Besides tlie above, 26S private schools, chiefly in 
mosques and dharmadlds, are returned with 3,880 soholnrs, 
giving a total of 8,722 under some kind of instruction, or 11'7 
per cent, of the children of school-going age. 

There' are in the distnet 1 1 dispensaries, details regarding 
which will be found in Table No, XXXVIII. Those at Bhero, 
Sdhiwdi, Khnshdb and Miani are maintained by the Municipal 
Committees of tlioso towns, those at Shahpnr hond-qnnrtors, at 
Nnnahahra, Midh, Sakesnr, Nnrpur and Girot by the District 
Board, and that at Kdlra bj* Malik Umar Hnydt Khfin, Tiwdna. 
Each is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, except that- at he;id> 
quarters, which has an Assistant Surgeon ; and all are under 
the control of the Civil Snrgeon. The expenditure on all the 
dispensaries averages about Its. 18,000 per annum, and the 
average number of patients treated per annum is 118,000, or 
more than one in five of the total population. This shows how 
popular these dispensaries havo become. Some 1,200 in-door 
patients are treated annually, many of them being operated ■ 
on for cataract and stone which arc both common in this dis- 
trict. 

A staff of vaccinators is maintainod under the control of 
the Civil Snrgeon by tho District Board and Municipalities, and 
very few children are now loft unprotected from small-pox, tho 
ravages of which have been rodneed nearly to a minimum. On 
tho average of tho Inst ten years tho death-rate from small-pox 
was only ‘34 per thousand per annum. 

There is at the head-quarters station a small church, 
known ns St. Andrews’ Church, capable of seating 24 persons. 
No Chaplain is posted there; bnt the Chaplain at Jhelam 
visits the station four times a year to bold a service. 

An account of the canals bas been given in Ohaptor lY A., 
Up to 1894 tho Imperial and Provincial Canals of the district 
were in charge of tho Deputy Commissirmer, bnt in that year 
they were formed into a separate Division, and placed in 
oharge of an Executive Engineer with hond-qnnrtors at Shah- 
pur, who is controlled by the Superintending Engineer of tho 
Cheadb Circle with head-qnnrtors at Lahore and Murreo. 

of _ The head ofBcos of the Railway are at Lahore, Tho public 
buildings in the district arc in charge of tho Exeentivo Engi- 
neer nt GnirdnwdlH, who is controlled by tho Superintending 
Engineer, 1st Circle, Kdwnlpindi. Tho Customs (Salt) Staff 
is under tho control of tho Assistant Commissioner, Northern 
India Salt Bevenne at Xhewrn. Tho State lands of tho dis- 
trict have recently been constituted a separate Forest Division 
nnder a Forest Officer with head-qnarters at Slialiput', controlled 
by the Conservator of Forests, Lahore. The post offices are 
controlled by tho Superinteadont of Post Offices, Bnwolpindi. 
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SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND EEVENXJE. chapter V., B. 

ProTiouB to the ostablishmont of the Lahore residency, that And LarI 
portion of the Jaoh Doab in which the eaetor n half of the Shahpnr evenue. 
district is situated, used to bo farmed ont by the Sikh DarbAr to trBt?on”°unai'"* the 
different knrddrs of more or less note. Gnltjb Sinf^h, subsequently Bikhs, ou-Jholam. 
thoMahfirAjaof Kashmir, for some years hAd the lease of Bhera, 

Kharni; Singh, afterwards for a short time hlaliArAja of the 
Punjab, used to hare the direct charge of the SdhiwAl tahsil, 
and DiwAn SAwnn Mai of Mooltan sometimes took the farm of 
the Kalow.AI tahsil. These magnates were snccoeded in the 
years immediately preceding the Sutlej campaign 'by men of 
less note, who bad smaller tracts of country entrusted to them. 

But both they and their predecessors, ns a rule, collected their ' Fanncn collected 
rents by batai (division of the harvest when reaped and 
threshnd), or by Icankut (appraisement of tho standing crops) 
or by nndordensing a few villages, hero and there, for a certain 
cash payment to some person possessing a little local import* 

‘ anee, who again made his own arrangements for collecting his 
rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 
principal lessee hold his lease subject to renewal annually, of 
course any contracts entered into by him wore only for a similar 
period. 

The result of these nrrangomeuts was, that the officers who 71,0 Sikh DarbSr 
first attempted to introduce the system by which tho collection ncordi nnoertaiD 
of the rovonnowas made in cash, had very little reliable data to eaidcs. 

• guide thorn. It is true that tho archives of tho Durbar could 
furnish them with tho gro.ss amount which used to be received 
into tho Sikh treasury during n certain year for a certain tract 
of country; and so, again, tho accounts rendered annually by 
tho snbordinato contractors sooincd to show in detail tho 
proportions in which tho payments wore to bo credited to ouch 
village. But thoso accounts purpoi tod to show payments on 
account of revenue, and wore no clno to tho gross' rental of 
each village ; and it appeared from inquiry that tho rent of tho 
village was taken oitlior by batai or kankiit, tho rate by which 
individuals paid varying in tho same village from 50 to 25 per 
cent, of tho gross outturn. 

The grain thus collected was often made over by tho sub- pigposM of grain 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for tho year’s revenue of a ooHoetiont. 
village, to the kArddr at somothing under its market value. Tho 
k&rdAr apain often roooivod credit in tho Darbdr treasury for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more 
villages, by complying with an order to poy certain troops 
stationed in the neighbourhood, thoir arrears of pay for a 
certain number ot months. As thoso troops had boon living on 
credit, the kdrddr settled with them by givinj; so much in 
grain to tho banyds to whom tho troops were indebted for food, 
and so much to tho troops in cash. Seeing that tho value of 
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grain ia continually flaotaating,.i<r ia obvioua thnt when the 
payments made in that commodity travelled ronnd ao large a 
circle, the figures, which in the Sikh record exhibited the 
revenue of a village in money, were not of tunoli assistance to 
the oflScer who had evontnally to assess the revenue. 

In the Sikh time^o Bdr inngle villages paid a lamp assess- 
ment which was composed of a land tax, cattlo tax and honso 
tax. The inhabitants used also to pay another cess called 
faroi. The amount of this tax was very variable, and indeed 
its collection was accompanied with trouble. It was supposed 
to topreaent 25 per cent, of the vnlne of the property annnally 
stolen by the inhabitants of any particular village. However, 
‘this was an irregular source of income for the kdrddr and was 
not included in the official accounts ; consequently it formed no 
part of the data on which the assessments of the summary and 
regular settlements were fixed. 

However, when the Besidenoy was firat established, no 
better data than these accounts of the Sikh Darbdr were procur- 
able j and, as it was absolutely necessary thnt the land revenne 
demand eliould be fixed for the ourrent year, English officers 
were deputed all over the country to assess the revenue of each 
village separately. The Government demand was to be .fixed 
in cash, and each village was invited to enter into an engage- 
ment for a period of three years. The assessments were to be 
baaed on the Sikh returns, on which a rednotion of 20 per cent, 
was to be allowed.- Of course if particular circumstances 
seemed to require a larger reduction, the English officers had 
the power to afford it. The term of this sotlloment expired in 
the Shahpnr district with the Sikh year Sambat 1907, corres- 
ponding with A.D. 1850. Mr. Lewis Bowring, an officer who 
produced a very favonrablo impression on the people of Shah- 
pur, and whose name was constantly in their mouths for years 
after his connection with the district ceased, fixed the assess- 
ments of the Bfaera and Sdhiwfil portions of the district. The 
E&low&l portion was assessed by Mr. Cocks, who, owing to 
press of work, had to fix his asBossments at Lahore. 

The Government demand was paid in full for Sambats 
1904 and 1905 (A. D, 1848 and ]84’9}. The collections were 
still made from individuals in kind, but they were paid during 
the former year into the Sikh, and during the latter year into 
the English treasury in cash. In 1850 n few balances ucornad, 
but still, owing to the high price of grain, and to other causes 
which have been fully explained in other settlement reports 
bearing on the same period, the zamfndfirs were able to pay 
the greater part of the Government demand during, that year, 
and also during the succeeding year. But towards the close of 
1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, and as, 
the period of the settlement made in Sambat 1904 had expiredi 
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witH the year Sanbat 1907 (A.D. 1850), it tras oonsidered abso- 
Intely necessary that a revision of the demand should be at once 
effected. 


Chapter V., B. 

Land and Land 
Kevenne- 


As Major Birch, the Deputy Comtnissionor at the time, * “Sf 

had no assistant, and tho necessity was pressing, Mr. E. 

Thornton, the Commissioner, determined to revise the demand 
for the Kelowdl tahsil where the distress'was the greatest. He 
accordingly, in the course of his tour, went to the village of 
Mdngni in that tahsil, and reduced the Government demand 
from one lakh to 75,000 rupees. This assessment was commenc- 
ed and finished in three days, and was, humanly speaking, the 
means of speedily restoring an almost mined and deserted 
tract of country to a flourishing condition. 


Early in 1852, Mr. Onseley was ordered to revise the And of those of 
Government demand in the Sdhiwdl and Bliera tahsils. His Sihiwdl. 

instructions were to make the settlement for the years 1851-52, 
or until such time when the regular settlement demand should 
be determined } that as the year 1851 had expired, any increase 
in the Government demand was to bo collected from 1852 only, 
whereas any remission that was oonsidered necessary was to 
have retrospective effect. The. Government demand thronghont 
the district was by these operations reduced from Bs. 3,42,492 
to Bs. 2,67,455 ; this demand was collected without difiSculty 
until the rognlar settlement assessment was determined, and 
when that assessment was determined, it was found that so 
far from a reduction on the summary settlement demand being 
necessary, an increase on it oonld be taken. 


The results of the three summary settlements are shown Roiolt of snm- 
in tho following table : — mnry settlemont 

oiB-JhelBm. 


tS 
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f 

& 

Tahan. 

Jamft 
Ol iRt 
aommaiy 
leule* 
moato 

Jama 
of 2nd 
anmmarj 
soUle* 
men t. 

Jama 
of 3rd 
8nmmai7 
eettlo« 
xnoat* 

Do* 

croaio. 

IlemarkB, 

1 

a 

3 

Bhan 
BUUtrU .. 

EilOTTil.., 

718. 

1,25,101 

1,16,550 

09,076 

R8. 

1,14,041 

09,IM5 

76,017 

118. 

1,07,670 

09,156 

1 69,738 

i 

Bs. 

17,686 

25,512 

36,210 

ThoroTOoueoftbo Rbusblb and 
Farnlra talokaH traaiferred to 
Sbabnarfromtbo dlatrietaof Lolab 
asdJbtoffln tbo years 1863 asd 


^ Total ... 

3,42,402 

3,00,603 

2,07,466 

76,037 

tabsH, bare boon oxelndad, so as 
not to disturb tbo oompaiison. 


Tho Mitha Tiwdna, Hfirpur and Sfin talukds, ns before I'ho trans.Jhelsm 
explained, formed part of tho jdgir of Hari Singh, Nalwa. floring Sikh 
After the death of this loader, tho two former were transferred ' 
in farm to Malik Eattob Khan, Tiwana, and were held by him, 
with but few interruptions, till his death in 1848. At the same 
time, the Sfin taluka was for a year or two given in. farm to 
Itaja Gnldb Singh, who at this time held the contract for the 
greater part of the district, and afterwards transferred in 
jagir to Bard5r Gnrmnkh Singh, Lfimba. The Ehabahki and 
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Chapter V-iB. Katha talukas 'vrere for many years the jo^ir of Hari Singh, 
Iianfl and Land Mazbi, from whom they paeaed to Mahfir&ja Kharak Singh, 
Berenne. the former in 1822 and the latter in 1825. On Kbarak 
Tho tram-JhoUm Singh’s elevation to the throne they were given to Sarddr 
inols dnrine Bikh Shamsher Singh, Sindhdnwdlia, as part of his jdgir, and so 
remained till annexation. The talnkfis of Ahmadabad and 
Ndrpur Sethi went through many hands ; among others, Raja 
Gul&b Singh held the contract of tho former for ten years 
from 1833 to 1843, and from 1844 to 184G it formed .part of 
R&ja Hira Singh’s jdgir, while the latter for nineteen^ years, 
viz., from 1818 to 1837, constituted tho jdgir of Sard6r Rdm 
Singh, Bill], a native of Bbdgpnr in the Mdnjha. 


Sikh revenue ad* 
minutration, trane* 
Jhelam. 


The management in all cases was identical ; the jdgirddrs 
being foreigners, seldom resided on the spot, hence every- 
thing was left to the 'resident manager or kdrddr, and ns his 
tenure of office was 'often very precarious, he genorally 
extorted as much from the zaminddrs as he could- Tho 
collections were made by that' most iniquitous of systems, 
appraisement of the standing crop, or tip as it used to be 
called, by which tho heaviest share of the common burden 
was nearly always made to fall. on tho shoulders least fitted 
to bear it, because, forsooth, tho owners were unable to' bribe 
the kdrddr or his underlings into making a favourable 
estimate of the probable outturn of their fields, as their richer 
brethren did. JBatdt, a far fairer mode of collection was 
only resorted to in favour of individuals whom the kdrddr 
wished to humour, or in respect of lands of which some 
portion of the State or jdgirddr's share of tho produce had 
been temporarily alienated as a co'noeseion to tho leading 
members of the agricultural community. 


First BumuiBrj sot- 
tlamout, tiaDB-Jbo- 
1am. 


The first summary settlement of this trans-Jhelnm tract . 
was made by Mr. L. Bowring, and, seeing what insufficient 
and unreliable data he had to work with, tho rapidity with 
which the assessments had to be made, and how obviously it was 
the interest of the jdgirddrs, whose income would be affected 
by the arrangements made, to mislead, it is rather a matter 
of surprise that the first settlements worked so well, than that 
considerable inequalities in tho assessments were subsequently 
discovered. Other enusts also combined to render revision 
necessary before long ; and this was accordingly affected in 
1852 by Major 0. Browne for the talnkds afterwards received 
from Jhelam ; and in the following year, by Mr. David 
Simpson for those which then formed part of the Leidh 
district. The result of these revisions was-, a considerable 
reduction in the assessments of the hill talnkds, but more 
especially in regard to tho jamda of the villages lying' olong 
the north of the Sfin valley'. The assessment of the Mitha 
talukd was alsO'Bomewhat reduced, while that of Nfirpur was 
raised by nearly 80 per cent. 
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This iiccoud Bumninry Boltlcnicnt worked tolerably well ; Cliaptcr V.i B. 
blit still it was known llint llio nssci^incnt of llio Salt rnnpo — 7 

villnf;es was Eoincwbnt oppressive, and from time to time relief ^ Keyrow™" 
was given in llio most glaring easce. Tliis settlement was garomsTT 

oslonsibly Uindc for two years only, but soon after this term rrttwncni, trso/ 
litid expired, thn iniitinics broko out ; and before tlio finances JIwUri. 
of tbo country bad recovered tlionisclvos sufliciciitly to iillow of 
measures entailing cxtrnoidiniiry expenditure being undertaken, 
tlio Loiali district was broken up, which led to further delay, 

Hud thus it was that no steps wero taken for some (iino to pineo 
tbo nssosBuumt and the rights of propertj’ on a sound basis. It 
must not, liowover, bo omitted from mention that Mr. Parsons 
ill 16G0 revised the Government deiiiniulin tbo Kurpiir talukd; 
tlio result was n slight reduction ; but n more impnrtiiiit chnngo 
was nindo in allowing tlio proprietary body in ench villago to 
engago separately for their own revenue, iiistcnd of tlio plan 
which had been in force up to tlmt time, by wbicli tlio Tiwtiua 
Maliks had nloiio been rcspotisiblo for the payments of tlio 
whole talukn. 


In 185-1 regular settlement operations wcie commenced nebular teUlcmcnt, 
in the Sbnhpur district ns tboii constituted (see Chnpter 11) 18H-C0. 
under ilr. Iticlinnl Teuiplo, wlio was presently sueert-ded by 
Mr. Gore Onsoley. By ISOO Mr. Onscley Imil coniplcted the 
assessment of the Bhora, Knlowfil and SfibiwAl tnlisils ; he 
was succeeded by (tnptnin (now Sir W. G.) Davies, who 
assessed tlio tracts received from liciali niul Jliclnm and 
completed the whole sctllcnicnt in I8GC. 

Tho following table shows figures for flic resiilis of tbo ncFulu of rcsuUr 
regular soltlomout cis-Jlielaui, in continuation of the informa- »rnie™«ii 
tioii contained in tbo tabular statement on page 215: — hriani. 
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a : ts I 
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lu. ' a*. BF. 
4V0S 

*1 
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- 
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Rf. 
4,511 , 
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The gencr.al fiscal results of Ursalu ot tc^nlir 
flio revision of the assessment rrttteiacst, tntf* 
of tho trans-Jliclnm tract 
made by Captain Davies in 
18G5 will be seen from the 
(able given in the margin. Be* 
duction was nominal, except 
in the Hill circle, where, as 
before explained, the sum* 
roary settlement jamas press- 
ed Tciy heavily in places, and 
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Chapter V<, genornl character of the asBCBsmcnt in the Sdn valley was de< 

^ cidedly oppressive ; on the other linnd the assessment in the * 

Kerenne. Thai and Dauda circles was ft good deni rnisod. At first sight it 

Hemiu of rcgnlor would appear that there had been n considerable reduction in 
setUomont, troag- the tirni of the Thai; but in reality the taswaa raised, for 
Chelan. thirty raleha containing an area of 220,000 acres had been 

marked off. ‘ 


Fiscal resaUs of 
the xegninr settle, 
nest. 
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fis. 

1.20.B71] 

Ri. 

l.O'I.COD 

Rr. 

Re. 

6,100 

fibahpur.t. 

Khufiadb... 

1.00, 31& 

1.10.013 

1.702 

7,*2J7 

1,40,113 

l,it.C<» 


Total ■■ 

3.68.237 

3.70.612 

1.702 

12.127 


The figures in the margin 
show the general fiscal results 
of the regular settlement, 
following the divisions of the 
district as finally adjusted. 
The punctuality with which 
this demand was paid is seen 
from the fact that in no year 
did the balance at the end of 
the financial year exceed 5 
per cent." of the demand and 
only in two years, viz,, 
18fi8-G0 and 1887-88, did it 
exceed 3 per cent. At the 
end of the agricultural year, however, r. e,, in September, after 
the completion of the rabi collections, the balance was some- 
times larger; thus in 1882 after a series of bad years, and ognin 
in 1687 after the failnro of the rabi harvest, the balance in 
September exceeded Kb. 30,000, or say 8 per cent, of a year’s 
demand. This was dno to time being given the revenue- 
payors, and on the whole it may be said that during the our- 
renoy of tho regular sottlcmcnt there wore few susponsions and 
practically no remissions, and that tho assessment was on the 
whole realised with easo. 


real flcercn^o After 

tho lAcrGRAC of llB. 1,702 1s lls« hten 

f&llfiAt Rhonta nor cent, on the Mtmutary 
0Ott1omentiomn;butthiA does hot UiLo into 
Aeeovmt the income from \Ri>ohi 

Si. 23,000), tvrhiGh for tho first tlmo \rcro 
crcAted daring this sottlcuont. 


Bevuionot soUlo. The revision of tho first regular settlement *of the district 
lent, 1887.9A was begun in 1887 and completed in 1894, the operations 
throughout being conducted by Mr. J.’ Wilson, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district. A detailed account of the principles 
and procedure followed is contained in the printed assessment 
and settlomont reports. Tho instructions, briefly stated, woro 
to make the estimated value of half the not produce of each 
estate the maximum for tho Government demand, taking as a 
principal guide tho rents paid in money or in Idnd on an aver- 
age of years by an ordinary tennut-at-'will, care being taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in improvements, and full 
allowance being made for all oircamstances diroctly or indirootly 
bearing on the profits and rents of tho landowners. In order 
to break the suddenness of the enhancement in many villages 
a portion of the increase was deferred for a tow years, so that 
the initial enhancement falls short of the final demand as 
annonneed at settlement. l''or the whole district tho statistics . 
are as follows • 
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Total 1 !c ncpces inclcdin'c 

1 AFHIGNED ntTENDE. 

Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Actnal Revenne. 

RoviBion of settle. 
of 1893-9.1. njont, 1887-94. 

or TOBnUr 
Bcttlcmoiit. 

01 Iiiat year 
before re. 
tieIod. 

Final fixed 
AFSCRBmont 
aa it DOIT 
Btands, 

Bbcra * 

Bhabpnr 

Khash&b 

Total 

Ra. 

1,31, .111 
1,13.150 
■ 1,4 (.021 

Re. 

1,41,680 

1,31,998 

1,S2,31E 

Re. 

2,52119 

1,94,503 

1.95,212 

Rs. . 

2,22,6U 

1,77,022 

1,91,413 

.3,83,4« 

4,31,063 

6,.I4,S61 

6,94,052 


Tho final nsscs^mont as uo^r fixed trill giro an incronso o{ 

C5 per cent, over tlio nsscsstnont of rcgnlar sottlomcnt; and 
tho present actual assosstnent (1893-94) gives nn incroaso of 
38 per cent, over that of tho last 3 'ear before revision. Besides 
which there is nn income from wntcr-adviintngu rate, which 
is really fluctuating land revenue, estimated for tho present at 
Rs, 33,200, but likely to iocreaso ns canal irrigation extends. 

At regular settlement the assessment was fixed nt iDcidonoo eom- 
Rs. 3,89,443, and the final demand ns nt present fixed includ- pared trlth that oC 
ing waior-adrantago revenue, is Rs. 0,78,064, nn increase of w>B''hH's»tOoaoat. 
74 per cent. This at first sight seems an oiiormons increase, 
hut when eompared with the improremont in tho rosonrees of 
the district, it will appear to bo mnch loss than might haro 
been expected. At regular settlement tho incidence of tho 
total assessment on total cultivated area was Re. 1-4-5, and 
it is now only Re. 0-13-9,80 that, oven if prices had remained 
tho Game, tho pitch of the assessment would Imre been lower 
now than then. But prices hnvo increased nt least 80 per cent, 
since the assessment of regular settlement was first imposed ; 
for it must ho remembered that thn nsscssinmit of regular sottlo- 
mont was 3 per cent, below that of tho second snramnry settle- 
ment, and tiint again was below that of tho provions summary 
settlement, so that for tho fifteen years previous to 1864, when 
tho average market price of wheat was less than n rupee a 
mannd, the cultivated land of the district paid nn nvornge inoid- 
onco of over Re. 1-4-0 per acre, and now when tho average price 
is not loss than Rs.fi per mannd, each cultivated acre pays on tho 
average loss than one rupee The comparison may bo made in 
another way. During tho fifteen yonr.s provions to 1804, when 
tho cultivated area of tho district hardly exceeded 800,000 acres, 
the landowners of tho district would hnvo had to sell at one 
rupee per tnniind 389,445 innunds of wheat, thoiv staple pro- 
duce, in order to pay their r.’vonuo ; whilo now, when tho 
cultivated urea of tho district is over 700,000 noios, they can 
pay their whole enhanced land rovonuo by selling 423,700 
maunds of wheat even nt 25 sdrs per rnpoc, whilo tho average 
market prico is 20 sdrs per rupco ; in other' words, whilo tho 
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Chapter V.| B- land revenue 35 years ago averaged 1^ mannd of wheat per 
‘“TX _ acre under cultivation, it now averages little more than § of a 

■ Eevenuef'^” maund of wheat, — its incidence, measured in wheat, is only half 
Inoidi-neo ' com- what it was. If again we inako the comparison in gold we 
pared with that of find that lit regular sritlemont tlie vahio of the total laud 
regulat SdlUoiuent. revenue of the district at two shillings to the rupee was £38,944, 
now the valno of the enhanced laud revenue at one shilling and 
three pence to tho rnpoe is £ 42,370, or very, little more, 
although cultivation has much more than doubled ; that is, 
tho iiicidonco per cultivated acre wliicii measnrod in gold aver- 
aged for the district at regular settlement £ 0-2-7, now averages 
only £i!-1-3, that is, it is just half what it was. It is clear then 
that at all events tho present enhanced assessment absorbs a 
very innch smaller share of tho total produce of tho district 
and of tho profits of cultivation than did the assessment of 
regular settloraout. The truth seems to bo that previous to 
annexation the Sikh kdrdui's lealised fioin the peasantry of tho 
district tho full net profits of cultivation and indeed often more 
than this. Our early officers, although they reduced the amount 
of the Sikh collections by 20 per cent., fixed the assessment in 
cash, and ow’ing to tho sudden fall of prices which occurred 
soon after, their asseiismouts at tho first summary settlement 
were also approximately full not assets assessincots, and it was 
not until, at tho second summary settlement in 1852, their 
assessments wore reduced by 22 per cent, tlint any profit was 
left to tho cultivators of tho land. When, soon after, the regu- 
lar settlement was made and tho previous demand practically 
maintaiuod, prices wore still low and the assessment still ab- 
sorbed almost the whole of tlin profits. Since then owing to the 
rapid spread of cultivation and irrigation and the contompo- 
raneons rise of prices, tho profits of tho landowners of the 
district have boon increasing by leaps and bounds, their scale 
of expenditure and standard of comfort bare rapidly risen, 
and w« find it now impossible suddenly to rniso onr assessments 
even to tbo half net assets standard withont endangering tlieir 
prosporily, especially in the case of those peasants, numerous in 
some parts of the district, who cultivato tlieir own lands and 
make no distinction between tho expenses and tho profits of 
cnltivation, Tho final nssessmont as now fixed will absorb 
about n soventb of the value of the. gross grain produce of the 
district (besides which there is a very large income fx'om 
cutilo), or about 78 percent, of tlio half net profits of tho land- 
owners, and this is perhaps ns high us it is at present safe 
to go. 


Heronuo BBaignod ^ The figures given so far nre those for tho total land nivenue 
and nnassignea. including that portion which lias been assigned by Government 
to pj-ivale^ persons. Of tho total present iissessinent (1894) of 
Rs. j,94,Oo2, Ks. 4l,145nro assigned in jiijjfr and md^, and 
Rs. 8,509 have been conferred as indmt or service allowancoSj 
on loading landowners, so that the total an^ount at present 
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assigned is lis. 49,654, or 8 per cent, of the present total 
assessment, end the balance realisable by Government is 
Rs. 5,44,398, which is the amount entered in. the sanctioned 
revenue roll for- 1893-94. This is an increase of 88 per cent, 
over the demand of 1889-90, 'which may be taken as the last 
year of regular settlement, besides which there is a new income 
of Rs. 83,200 approximately from water-advantage rate, the 
whole of which will be credited to the State, so that the total 
net annual increase at present to the State due to the revision 
of assessment is about Rs. 1,83,000, besides Rs. 50,812 of de- 
ferred assessment to be hereafter imposed, of which at least 
Rs. 40,000 will be the share of the State. 

The revised assessments began to appear on the revenue 
roll for 1889-90, and gradually found place on the roll until 
by 1893-94 the new assessment for the whole district had 
been brought on the roll. The figures are as follows 
(khalsa revenue only) : — 


. Year. 

Amonnt on 
rereuDo roll. 

Romarkp. 

l'8Ga.66 

Be. 

3,62,^28 

Beginning ol regnlar ecttlement. 

1889.SO 

3,94,596 

End of regnlar settlement, 

1890-91 

4,27,800 

Ohenib cirolo nenr aesesements. 

1891-92 

4,80,846 

Bhera Jhelam and B5r, and Hill circle 

1892.93 

4,81,055 

of the KhDsh£b taheil. 

1893-94 

6,44,398 

Shabpnr taheil and Khaebiib plains. 


So far as the revenue roll is concerned, the revision of assessr 
ment has resulted in an initial increase of 50 per cent, over 
•the demand of 1865-66, and uf 38 per cent, over the demand 
of 1889-90, which, may be taken as the last year of regular 
settlement. 

The collections of fixed land revenue, ' however, do not 
always correspond with the demand, more especially now that 
a more elastic system of collection -has been introduced, 
suspensions being granted much more freely of late years 
than before. The figni'es for collection of fixed land revenue 
on the revenue roll' have been as follows 


Year. 

Total collec- 
tions. 

Total 

balances. 

Remissioos 
for calami tj 
of sensoo. 

Remarks. 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 ... 

Be. 

3,90,458 

4,28,043 

4,23,200 

6,10,085- 

Be. 

3,867 

1,967 

58,193 

25,757 

Be. 

• 179 
422 

"7,832 

Poor year. 

Good year. 

Severe dronght 
Damage done by 
roin, hall and flood, 
otherwise a good, 
year. 


Chapter T., Bi 

liand.and-Iiand 
'Eisvenue:' ‘ 

BoTonOD BB^igncd 
and nnaiiigne^ 


Recent rerenne 
hlatoiy. 


f 
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Chapter V.,B. The severe drought oE 180l>92 neoessitatod large snspensiona 
in that jear, the greater part of which were realised in the 
Bevenne. following year of unnsnally heavy rainfall. A large proportion' 

Bccont rovonuo°f the balance of 1893 was only tiominal, and the total 
history, realisable balance in September 1893 was only Rs. 18,825^ or 

about S per cent, of a year’s demand. Some of this was 
realised in Khnrif 1893 ; bnt on the other hand, snspensions 
amounting to Rs. 25,278 had to be givon in the Jhelam valley 
to villages which bad suffered from the nnprecodented flood 
in the Jhelam, and in March 1894 the amount in arrear for 
the whole district was Rs. 80,670, or 5 per cent, of a . year’s 
demand. 

Total coiioetioBB The actual collections of land revenue, however, embrace 
of land roTonoc. Other items besides those that appear on the fixed revenue roll. 

They include onlmncementa of land revonne realised before 
incorporation in the revenue roll, water- advantage revenue 
realised from canal-irrigated lands at the rate of 8 annas 
per acre, and sums realised for grazing, and the sale of sajji 
on State lands. luolnding these and all other items which 
coma under the bead at iaad rereaaa, the aallectioaB bare 
been ns follows 


Tear. 

Fixed land 
roTonac. 

i 

Flootanthig 
and Tniscol- 
luDcoas land 
roroimc. 

Total coUeo- 
tioDS. 

Remirks. 

1888-80 

Rs. 

4,14,241 

Rs. 

-47,794 

Rs. 

4,62,038 

Good year. 

l6S9*00 ««■ is« 

a,9C,4E8 

73,839 

4,70,297 

Poor year. 

1890-91 

4,28,043 

60,020 

4, 97,060 

Good year. 

1801-92 

4,28,200 

97,096 

4,00,896 

Borcro dronglit. 

1802-93 

G, 10, OSS 

1,4G,424 

6,5C,609 

Good year. 


The total c6i}eat}oas of the year 1S92-9S. were therefore 
nearly^ two lakhs above the average of the previous four years, 
the rainfall and crops being so good that this large increase 
was realised withont difiicuity. It was made up of enhance- 
ments of nssessment, of balances realised, of water-advantage 
and royalty rates newly imposed, and of an improvement in 
the income from State lands. 

StatiHtioB of land The areas upon which the present revenue is collected 
are shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No, XXIX shows 
tli0 actiiiBl land ravsnuo of all kinds for tlio wliolo distriot and 
for each tnlisil. The statistics given* in Table No. XXXT 
(balances, remissions and fahavi advances) throw some light 
on the working of tho assessment. Table No. XVII -shows 
the area and income of State lands, 
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Tilo assessments woro coniirniod fora period of twenty years 
from tho dates on xvliioli they were respectively introdnecd. 
They will, therefore, expire ns follows 


Talisil. 

ArscBsment cirelo. 

Harret from tthlel.| , 

Ibo re..»,«ment "1*,' 
comeiatoforce. * ^ ,1 ' 

illicni 1 

Sfaitipiir 

Chen4b 

Rar Mid JhoUm ... 

AVIioIe tihiil 

KImrif 18K3 ... 

RaM 1631 

KImrif 1832 

Itnbi 1300. 

Khnrtr 1010. 

R.-ibt 1812. 

Rbniliib ^ 

I’liies portion ... 

Hill 

Robt ISOII 

KImrif 1631 

KImrif 1012. 

Rabi ion. 


In tho rivcrnii] circles tho proportion of tho hhnrif to 
tlio rnhi instnlmont is almost overywhero two-fifths to three- 
fifths; in tho Am cirelo it is goncrnlly one-third to two-thirds ; 
in tho Bdr three-fourths to one-fonrth, or half and half ; in 
tho Thai tho whole rcveniiu is payable in tho khnrif ; in tho 
Mohdr tho proportion is gciiorully half and half ; and in tho 
liill cirelo two-fifths to three-fifths. For tho wholo district 
tho khnrif instnlmonl for 'ISDG-'J t was Us. 2,31,098 and tho 
rabi instalment Rs- 3,12,700. The instillments nro payable on 
tho following dates 


ThrotJRliout tli<' IStli Jnmiury. 


Hihl {nfiUttmcnt. 


•••[ 


I'UIn portion of llio di.tricl— Id .lui.v 
Hill cirelo— IStli Jntv. 


Tho ccssos realised on thn laud revonuo and wntor- 
ndvantngo mto nro now ns follows throughout tho district : 
lambartldr! C per cont., pntwuri 4 por cent., local rnto Rs, lO-G-8 
per cont., total Us. 19-G-S per cont., nn increnso of about 
8 per cent., sinco regular settlement when tho local rates 
amounted to only 2 por cont. on tho land rcvcntio. Including 
villngo cosscs tho amount pnynblo by tho landowners of tho 
district ns ratos and cossos of all kinds is approximately ns 
follows 


Otti, 


I.ocal ratr ... 

Jismbardiiri ... ... 

Ptttirjrl 

Watclioisn, Ac. (rsr) 
llslba ... '... 


Ptrernta}t «» total lanit 
revenue of the diilriei, 
n*. D. p. 

... ]0 n 8 

... C I 0 0 

.. -too 
... U 0 4 

... 3 0 0 


... 25 0 0 


»*• t ttt 


Total 


Chapter V., B. 

band and Land 
Bevenne. 
Period ot settle- 
ment. 


Inslslnienti. 


CecsoB. 
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ChaptecT.', B- 

Band'an'd Band 
BOTonue. 
Cessca 


A.nd as fclio new laud roTonno does not osceed four-fifths of u 
full half net assets assessment, i.o., 40 per cent, of the total 
net profits of the landowners, the cesses at 25 per cent, of 
the land revenue equal about 10 per cent, of tlio total net 
profits, and tho total • demand of land revenue and cesseS of 
all kinds does not exceed tho total valdo' of th'o half net 
profits, leaving the other half to the landowners of tho district. 


Auignments of As already stated, tho total amount of assigned revenue 
ratoDae. is Be. 49,054, or 8 per cent, of the present total assessment. 

Of this amount Rs. 8,509 are paid in the allowances to indmddrs 
already described in Chapter III, and the sum assigned in 
ordinary jagir and mqfi is Rs. 41,145. Of this sum again 
Bs. 84,771, or about fivo.sixths, arc held by 220 persons in 
perpetuity or during pleasure of Government, and tho rest is 
hold for life or livos by 79 persons. Details are 'given in 
Table No. XXX. 


The principal assignments are ns follows , 

(1) . Mnlilc Fatah Sher Khnu, Tiwdnn, Xbdn Bahfidur, 

holds n perpetual ydj/r in two villages, tho present 
value of whioh is Rs. 4,758. Ho also holds a life 
Jaffi'r of tho value of Bs. 3,610 for mutiny services. 

(2) . His bvotliers and nophows hold perpetual /opiVs ns 

follows ; — hlalik Ahmad Khfin, Rs. 1,699, Malik 
Alam Slier Khan, Rs. 2,081, nud tho sons of 3Ialik 
Slier Rab&dnr Khun, Bs. 1,286. 

(3) . Malik Dosthlnnainmnd Khun, son of Khun Babfidnr 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khun, the head of thn other 
branch of tho Tiwdna clan, holds a perpetual j'ugi'r 
of the present value of Bs. 7,411, nud a life ynytr 
in consideration of his father’s mutiny services, of 
the value of Rs. 724. 

(4) . The Bilocli family of Sdhiwdl hold a porpotualyapiV in 

five villages of tho present value of Ils. 8,372. 

(5}. Sarddrs Hari Singh nnd'Gidn Singh hold a perpetual 
jagir in Naushahra of tho present value of Its. 4,-158. 
(G). Tho Mahant of tho monastery of Koli Kirdua holds u 
number of small mafia in 14 villages of' tho aggre- 
gate value of Bs. 1,377, to bo hold so long ns tho ' 
religious services are performed: 

A number of smaller grants are held for the maintennneo 
of institutions or in consideration of mutiny and other services, 

state land Of tlio total area of tho district, 828,693 acres, or more than 

a fourth, is recorded as the property of tho State. Of this area 
again 61,10G acres were granted nb various times to 102 lessees' 
on long leases for cultivation and the remaining area was until 
1897 managed by the Golleotor with the aid, as regards portions 
of it, of the Forest Ofificor. Home 4,000 noros of the latter arM 
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arc granted ont nnnnnHy for cultivation, and Uic riglit of inking Chapter Vi B. 
grass and snyi in iho remaining area is annually leased to T,anda^Land 
contractors, goncrally selected from among llio lending peasants Itevenne- 
of tho surrounding villages. The incomo of all kinds from state hnd». 
State lands shortly after rcgnlnr settlement was nliout 
Ks'. 23,000. For the Gvo years ending 1893 it was as follows ; — 


VrlB. 

*5 

V 

u 

£ 

n 

r o 

p 

tr. 

.5 

14 

U 

% 

u 

2 « 

C O 

c — 

GnAzivo rrAitr^ 
OK AnrA 




1 

Total iccorae. 

L 6 

u 

V £■ 
o 

e 

U 

C.S 
c * 

u fi 

Jf c 
s o 

n 

c 

? 

*5? 

tfi 

Other iocomc. 


Its. 

Iti; 

n«. 

llK. 

It*. 

It*. 

Its. 

iS5s.$:i ... 

IC.JIV) 


:n,o.*7 

JS,SIC 

10,220 

8.UI 

03,82.3 

ISW.SKl ... 

lu.voo 

a, tie 

ao.oaa 

10.5C2 

10.27a 

•I.20S 

OIA‘97 

jsao-ni 

I'ttoa 

r.5to 

at, .'.so 

21,17G 

10,217 

3,500 

01,130 

IS'it.M ... 


a. mi 

21,031 

10,152 

C,l07 

10,300 

72,052 

... 

]7.!yi 

0.3S7 

2!i,ll0 

25,510 

7,010 

225 

85,10.3 

Averase ... 

10, .'.Tl 

.'•.ns 

30,750 

20,211 

8,(213 



5,301 

B0,0.*O 


Tho sadden diminution of incomo in I801>92 was duo to 
llio severe drought of that year wliicli caused n great mortality 
among tho cattle. For ordinary years tho incomo oxcoeds 
Jls. 90,000. 

'J’ho area of 3],I0t3 acres held under 102 scp.arato cultivnl- ^eiasod Stale Isnd*. 
ing leases was recently mndo the subject of a soparnlo report 
(printed) and tho question of its disposal lias not yot bean 
finally sclilod. Tiio leases were divided into eight ulnssc.s us 
follow.s 

(1) . Grants to bo rprnmcd, wholly or partly, bocauso llio 

I'jrins of llio leaso had not been wholly compliod 
with. 'J'lioro were five such cases, in threo of which 
(ho grant has been wholly, and in two piirlinlly, 
resumed. 

(2) . Arghiiii 'War Fcrvico grnnin. Tbero were live cases 

ol grant!) mndo to nntivn hlililary ollicorK for 
services rondered in Iho Afghan War, and in all 
of them it has been rreonimonded that proprietary 
rights should bo coiiforrcd on tliu grantee. 

(3) . Uno.vjiired kinses loft for fiiluro decision. Tlioro were 

llirco .such cnscs. 

( t). Leases grunlod with occupancy rights. In thirty>onu 
cases, r.lmnrt all of fliem small nrua.s of lUO acres or 
loss, generally nltiiclied to wells, it has been dooi.'led 
that, the uucn|)icr hliall ho givon nn iuulimiublu right 
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Chapter T, B. 

Land and Land 
BcTcnne- 


IiCkBcd state lands. 


of occupancy, subject to payment of Ibo land rovonno 
nssossed and a mdlikdna or propriotnry due of not 
more than 8 annas per rupee of land revenue and 
•water-rate. 

(5) , Leases renewed till settlement or till canal irrigation 

is available. In cases, almost all being of areas 
in tbo Bar, wMcb will ultimately be irrigated by the 
groat Jhelam Canal, tbo lease bas been renewed until 
nest revision of settlement or until tbo introduction 
of canal irrigation, wbicbever ovont happens first. 

(6) , Lenses renewed with option of pnrobnsing proprietaty 

right. This is the most important class of cases, 
consisting, as it does, of 21 largo grants aggregating 
24,877 acres, made to men of influence partly as a 
recognition of good services rendered at various times; 
and many of them consisting of valuable land irri- 
gated from State or Private Canals. It has not yet 
boon decided on what terms the lossocs shall be 
permitted to become proprietors, but the rates used 
in estimating tbo present market value of the pro- 
priotary rights in these lands wore as follows 


Ohahi ... 
Nahri 
B£rani ... 
BBojsr ... 



Faicc r£R acbe is 

First class 
estates. 

! Second 
class 
estates. 


Es. 

Bs. 

. 

CO 

CO 

... 

CO 

40 


32 

24 

• « *•« 

SI 

1C 


The total market value of this ai’ea, calculated at rates 
based on those stated above, came to nearly ten 
lakhs of rnpees. 

(7) . Leases proposed to bo renowod fora term of years. 

Two cases. 

(8) . Cases on which further orders were awaited. Eight 

cases. 


As the history of those leases shows that unless great oaro 
is exorcised very valuable rights are apt to bo alionntod, moro 
or less unconsciously, for much loss than thoir real value, and 
that^the interests ot the surrounding population aro apt to ho 
sacnficed to those of individual grantees, it is rooommonded 
that to prevent similar errors in futuro tho following rules bo 
regarding future .grants of laud in this district, in 
audition to those prescribed as general rules for the Punjab. 
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Buies for grants of land in the Shahpur District, 

(1) . 2^0 grant to bo mado on any torms west of the Jholam. 

(2) , No grant to bo mado of land roquirod for fael and 

fodder rcsorresj oapccially of land sitnatod on the 
main road, or near tlio oivil station or of Bakhs 
MiAnij Bbernj Sfilmii or Pindi Janri. 

(3) . No grant to bo made until it lias been considered 

whether the land should not bo kept as a fuel 
and fodder reserve. 

(4) . No grant to bo made unless ns a special favonr, until 

the Canal Ofilcor has certified that ho can immedi- 
ately supply water cnongh to irrigate nt least half 
the area. 

(5) . No grant to bo nmdo without the special sanction of 

Government. 

The need, and the ndvantagOj of fuel and fodder reserves 
may bo mtliered from the fact that the right of grazing on 181 
acres of land near the civil station sold in 1893 for Bs. 1,051, 
nn average of nearly Bs. G per aero, besides which the lessees 
pay ■ Bo. 1-8-0 per aero for water-rate ond water-ndvantogo 
rate ; and the timber standing on this area is worth probably 
Bs. 5,000. 

Tlio remaining area of State land, amounting to one-fourth 
of the total area of the district, has recently boon brought 
under Forest Settlement, and made tho subject of soparato 
report. Final orders have not yet been passed, bnt a list of 
the areas recommended to bo constitntod reserved forests will 
bo fonnd in Table No. XVIII. Tho rosnlt of tho Forest Settle- 
ment operations has been as follows 


TAnsiL. 

9 

AaiAisAcncf. 

As measured. 

Added. 

Excluded. 

As settled. 

Bliora 

148,140 

181 

913 

147,378 

Shahpnr 

221,312 


1,302 

223,321 

IChnslifilj is( Iff 

401, CGI 


18,117 

387,617 

Total District 

7>7,013 

1 1,628 

20,4C2 

768,219 


Tho area of State land hold as rahh has thus boon reduced 
, X, acres, almost the whoio of which is unonlturablo 

hill in tho Salt range. But the area left is 768,219 acres, 
or exactly ono-fourth of tho total area of tho district, ond this 


Chapter 7i B- 

land and Xand 
Bevenne. 
I<casoa State lands. 


Ecserred forests. 
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'Chapter V, B. area lias novr all boon constitntod reserved forest under the 
— - Act, and, with the exception of the Salt range hill lands, has 
* wiwretiM doolared practically free of individual rights and at the 

gpocrTPd forests *>'bsolnte disposal of the State. The whole of this area has 
now been made a separate forest division under a Forest 
Oilloer with his head>quarters at Shahpur. 

History of Stnto The history of thcso State lands is IhuB given in tlio report 

lands. of regular settlement : — 


Prior to atircrntion no reongnirpd villsgo bnnpdnrics existed in the lliir and 
Tiinl jungle.'. Tlirougliont this cxpnnsp, rilinges inlinbilod by xnrious Mnhnm- 
mndnn liibc', whoso chief wealth consisted in pnttle, wero to be fonnd very 
oflnn at distances of 10 to 12 miles njinrt. On ing partly to tbc senrrily of well 
wntor, and to tho dearth of rain wbicb is a clinmctpristie of tbo Shshpnr 
cllmntc, and to tho presence of trens and shrnlis on which ennicls feed, and to 
there being during some months of tho yenr (if tho fail of r.iin has been at nil 
fnronrnblcj an alinndnnco of grass, — tho people carried on very litllo ngricnllare, 
but kept np largo flocka nnd liords. 


Dispntca relating As tlio villages were few nnd fnrnparl, dispntes nboiil gruring groniid were 
to right to nso of oaoiironce. Tlioro was land enough for all. lint sometimes a dispntc 

water more common c.vttio nt n cert. sin pond nr iiatnml tnnk. 

than cinima to pos- Two villages sitnnted n dozen miles nparr, would perhaps in a season of drought, 
session ot land. a claim to water tlicir enttio nt a tank equidistant between their 

villages. In the endeavon; to enforce their fancied lights, a Uglit would ensue, 
nnd tlia rictors wonid proliably build a fow grass huts for themselves nnd their 
onttio, ill whicli they would reside for n eoiiplo ot tnontiis nnd then desert tho 
plnca for somo hotter locality. Tho defeated party of one yenr often turned 
tho tables on their ndtorenrics in the yenr ntler, nnd took poi 80 «sion ot tho 
dispMed water. Might avns right, nnd beyond netiml possession, Ihcro was no teat 
by whioli to judge ns to whnt lands onght to bo considered ns within Uio bonndnrics 
of any particular villnge. 

Oleror ospedioi^ 'When regnlor sotllemcnt operations commenced, tho connlry having lioen 
resorted to by the annexed somo five years, and tho people having lind snob preparatory inslrnction 
people to obtain ns two summary scttlomants could nllord, tho ramfmia’rs, knowing our respect 
^largo gram n g mpresoriptivc rights, determined to divido tlm jiinglo among themselves. 
groondB. They accordingly ostablisbcd littio ontposts, ss itli a fow men ond n fow bead ot 

caUle in each of them, at distances ot sovcml miles round tho parent Tillage, 
and proposed to cucirclo them all in ono ring-fciico svliich was to represent their 
villago boundary. Had this arrangomont been permitted, tlio resnit would have 
"*^ *”** '^**°^** ’bay lioronftor bocomo valuable property to ; 

tbo State, would have been appropriated by n fow tliousand onttio graziers, wboso 
.nnnaalooutributianofroronucdocB notin tbo nggregnte oxcoed 35,000 rupees. 
n I preposterous worn some ot tbo clnims raised, Mr. Onsoley mentions 

tiint the present area of manza Lnk, after converting’ largo tracts originally 
villagers in their bonndnry into Gorcrumout rnl-hs, still cveecds 

40,000 ooros. 


Change sinoe an- ®o>nmoncoincnt of our rale, owing to tbo Inwlossncss ot llio times 
nsxation, > P?t*>®s took their caltio from tho villages during the day, they, 

bronirlit them hnnt (n lUn It r II MI . • r 


A ’ ‘t, . 'vom iiio viiingcs during wo any, rnry 

“b®* 1° I'l*® protection of the villago for tho night. After nnncxn- 
or.*,!?®** 1 "®®®bio bolder. Small parties of men who would formerly have boon 
atraul to have separnted thomsolrcs so far from tho main village, daring tho 

It fow Tears Sllnir n .1 .. . . “'ll. 1.1. 


,u..uvuBopBraioatliomBolvesBO far from tho main villago, daring tlio 
fn.. m.® 7^ years sunk n kaclia well nnd built a hut or two, nt somo spot fnvonrablo 

thoir villnge. 3Ioro than this, ns tho people 
weight wbioh is nttnohed by us to possession, they took to 
nrninn „?2Pf"“®®b2S®®’*'®'*Pa*®J*®®ofBronndnotoqunIinBizo to a qnartet ot 
» ‘f®®®® ^ ‘®“ H'®'r villagos, tbo object being 

the^tini-.u®®''® title to nil tho intermodiato grazing hind between 

vent '-TJ'"® Mr. Onsoley writes (1869) : » Lasl 
Tiwnnn, I Imd to visit n spot '^biob ivas tho subject of 

andCkhli Mobln. I found that tho dis- 
. other ThifS? sras nearly ton miles from ono villago and aovon miles from the 

1 he dispute itself extended over IIto or six miles of desert, ond before 
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I lefi tljo spot tlio jrara/’nJrtr** «‘f Koda in the Lc^iah distiict camp op, and declared 
tliat the land nhMi 1 h'ld been loaUot? nl betanred to UiGir vlUapp, which was 
Bi^ or Bprcii miles away, Purinj* my riilc I nan taken by ono party or other to 
f'i'p the niark^ of their |)flss\.s*'ion-», n hieh wei** pitrhe*} of f^roand of the sfzo 
of fKjntirtcr of nuacrc c^r fo, tcattctvd o\er di-t mce** of ti nnlc or nibro from each 
other, in which Romebody had Fown a few ^icU of which had never ripened 
otrin;? to tvarit of rnin. Tli** ovistenre of chc'c tpof** appeared to bo onl^' known 
to ft few men on either side s and from the rA*'*iiimn»tit>nB which nsed to follow 
on their bciiip bronj'ht to notice, I behCM' they ver** phmphed «p nnd the seed 
cast in Focrttly ftt night, nnd then nogU»c'ed nit »gfthi r, ni the object was not to 
ftttraettho attention of the oppo'uto paity to ihepro^r*“is that was being made 
in securing ground nntil tho r w'tllement aJ.tll *r< ^bould e.'minpaco oporaitons.'' 

After mnch ilrhberaiioii it wa*: nrniugcd that the demarcation of bonnilflricB 
in tho U.ir should be canied out on the eamo prmciplo aa hud been adopted in 
fitijranwalnt The a illa^es wexo oAlled «n to Mato how many head of cattle 
they po*fc*‘*ed, and they were allowed an area of wnMo land calculated upon tiio 
'nninber of their cattle, at I acro^ a head in the II ir and 10 acres in Mio Thai, 
five sheep or goats being counlrd nB cqnal to an ox InthoMilhii Tiutina Thai 
Mr. Oii«ele3* ntnrked Ont boniidaric-iftrhitrnrilr, without reference to the nuin* 
iier« of cattle, or rather, to any eract pcale liascd upon that number. Tho ijiian* 
titj* of hand tiint each sillago was entitled to being once cettlcd, every effort was 
made lo draw out boiindniie^ with a <ltic regard to i»\i 5 tlng pixsession, and whero 
po"sf*a*ton did not cxift to prevent it, tin* village nrea was tnado of as compact a 
shape ti«i woR fciiFiblc. llvit fo mor-o were tho Mllngora i'* this airangiunent, 
that they threw cicry ohstachi in the u«y of tho persons employed for tho 
dcmareaiioti of their boniidarie®, Tho area reniaitilog after this di.marcatiou was 
coii«(itnied Gnvernment lakh?. 

It tnlgUt have been supposed that the plan aloptcd wonUl have led Iho 
p<'oplo to exagpcralc their pn««e®Flonp, in order to oliinin largo pasturo grounds, 
bat FucU was not the ca^e. Tlie pooph* of (hfR 00011115- are overywhero snspicioup, 
and here thC5' seem tn have ihoaght that a trap was being hud to extract from 
them tho real nnmbera of ih»‘if Cattle, in order that the information might bo 
afterwards made uxo of to raN” tho nFMCR^mcnt ; they therefore, if anything, re- 
lumed tho nnniber of cattle na too Rinall. Kut the ariihmelical standard was 
liberal in it*Mf and was not too rtricOj* applied, every raro being taken that tho 
nrea aIIott4'i! <0 each villap»-* Flionld be more than amply sufliciont for its 
gre.atc^t possible reijuiremnit#'. 

As already staled some CI,10G acres of this State land wore 
from time to time granted on long lease for purposes of cultiva- 
tion to various lessees. The rest, in blocks of varying sise, 
c.nllcd rakhf, vras le.ascd out for grazing purposes to tlio cattlc- 
ownors of nciglibonring villages, tlio rales realisable being for 
most .of the raWiS fixed at tlio following ns a maximum 


Kind of nnlmnl. 

Tabflll Bbero. < 


Balt rnnj;a 
mkiiB. 

. 

Its. n. p. 

Re. n, p. 

Tlfl. 0 . p. 

Camel 

18 0 

10 0 

0 8 0 

nuffalo ss, «M S.S 

1 4 0 

0 ]2 0 

0 R 0 

Con' or bulloci: 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

Slicpp or gent 

0 2 0 

0 10 

0 0 c 
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nexation. 


The principle for 
lionninp; baundaries 
iletennineii on. 


nislory of Stato 
land since rsf-ulir 
settlement. 
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Chapter V, B- It was found that encroaohments wore gradually being 
— made on theso State lands^ and that there ■was a danger of 
Land and land p^jyato rights gradually being asserted 'over them, and it was 
Historr of State declare the rights of the State and of the 

land'eiMo regular neighbouring population regarding each such block of land 
aettlenient. that the ITorcst Settlement ^as undertaken. At the same time 

the opportunity was taken- to rectify the boundaries of some 
of the rabha, especially in the Salt range, where in some places 
. they were inconveniently near the cultivated fields or oven the 
villages themselves. The average annual income and expendi- 
ture of the State lands now constituted reserved forest was 
estimated in 1896 ns follows:— 


rraiitfi. 

« 

Arcrago | 
annual in- 
come. 

Arcrago 
annual ox- 
pendituro. 

Average 
not income. 

fihori, ••• ••• 

Bb. 

3G,700 

Bb. 

8.V0O 

Bb 

28,000 

Shnhpur 

20.000 

COO 

10, GOO 

Khiifilillb m ,,i ••• 

15,COO 

2, COO 

13,000 

Total Oiofriet ... 

«,200 

11,700 

CO, COO 



Shahpnr Distriot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Towns, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTON- 
MENTS. 

Tho distribntion by religion of tho population of tbe towns Chapter VI. 
and tbo number of occupied houses in each are shown in Table m — w ■ • 

No. XLIII, while farther particulars will be found in the ^u^bb andCma* 
Census Report in Tables STos- UL IV and V. Table No. XLI V tonments. 

shows the population by ses for each town and the number of Statistios of 
births and deaths during the last ton years ; while Table towns. 

No. XLY shows tho income of the different municipalities. 

^ In 1881 the towns were Miani, Bhere, Shahpnr (including Ineroaso or do- 
civil lines) Sdhiwdi, Khnshdb and Girot. Girot has now P“P“totion 

ceased to bo a municipality, and the civil lines, which are “ 
three miles distant from Shahpnr, have been reokoned as a 
separate town. Tho figures for total population are as 
follows 


Town. 

ToiiZ pOFOLiTlON IK 

iocreaso or do. 
creasQ per 
cent 1891 on 
1881. 

1865. 

1863. 

1881. 

1801. 

M«ni 

Bhora ..t 

Shahpnr Mnaicipality 

Shahpar Civil Lines 

Sabiwal 

Ehnshiib 

G,OOS 

13,!)73 

4,717 

3,437 

7,201 

6,8S7 

14,614 

4,743 

1,771 

8,800 

8,603 

8,068 

16,105 

6,424 

2,328 

8,880 

8,080 

7,140 

17,428 

0,337 

2,806 

0,210 

0,832 

-11 
+16 
+17 
+24 
+ 4 
+ 0 


The total increase of tho town population in those sis 
towns since 1881 is only 8 per cent, ngainst 17 per cent, for 
total population, so that there is no tendency to concentrate in 
towns at tho expense of the villages. Tho falling off in the 
population of Midni is duo to tho removal of tho salt mart, tho 
establishment of whioh led to a sudden increase of population 
just before 1881. Since tho construction of tho Chak Nizdm 
bridge across tho Jhelani and tho oxteusion of the railway to 
Xhewra, much of tho salt that used to pass through Midni now 
goes direct to its destination. Notwithstanding the decrease in 
population since 1881, it is still higher than it was at any pre- 
vious census. 

^ As regards Bhora tho statistics of tho different censuses 
since 1855 show a steady but not, rapid progress. It is tho 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns. ICnnioi* 
palities and Can- 
tonments. 
Increase or de- 
CTOBSo of popula* 
tion of totrna. 


chief town in the district and the centre of trade for a conaider- 
ahle area to the south and west. Since 1881 a branch of the 
North-Western Bailway lias been opened to Bhora and its 
trade has been considerably bonclitod thereby, yet the increase 
of the population is less than that for tho wholo district. • 

The boundnrie.s of Shahpnr Mnnicipality inclndo a few 
insignificant outlying hamlets within tho Shahpnr revenue 
estate. Its trado and population nro steadily increasing with 
the development of tho surrounding conntry. 


Shahpnr civil lines, tho head-quarters of tho district, aro 
situated throe miles from Shahpiir town and are not included 
within mnnicipal boundaries. Since 1881 tho villages of Sher- 
pur and Mnzafinrnbad have boon excluded, and yet tho popu- 
lation of the remaining area (known as Chak Ghhdoni in tho 
revenue records) has increased since 1881 by 24 per cent,, popu- 
lation and trade being no doubt strongly attracted towards tho 
district head-quarters. Annmbcr of those counted, however, 
may have boon temporary visitors only como about their cases 
in Court. 


SAhiw&l Municipality is still far from the railway, and 
there has been no development of canal irrigation in its im- 
mediate noighbourhood, which, perhaps, 'acconnts for tho very 
small increase of 4 per cent. Its population ' is still less than it 
was in 1 855, when it was tho hoad-nnartors of n tahsil, and tho 
number counted probably included a largo number of tomporary 
visitors. 


Tho boundaries of Khushdb aro those of tho rovonuo estate, 
including some small hamlets outside mnnicipal limits. It is 
surprising to find that, notwithstanding the opening of the 
railway to Khusliub sinco 1881, thcro has only boon 0 por cont. 
increase of population. Probably part of tho grain which used 
to find a market in tho town now goes direct to tho railway. 

, roligiou 9. Tho number of females por 1,000 males is 936 in tho 

“ towns against 897 in tho Tillages, tho pi’oportion for Iho 

different towns being Midni 991, Bhora 941, Shahpnr town 980, 
Shahpur civil linos 499, Sfihiwfil 1,024, Khushab 954. Pro- 
bably tbeso diKerenoos aro chiofly duo to tho oliects of 
migration, males being more ready to migrato than females. 
Thus in SAhiwfil, the population of which is liardly increasing, 
there ore actually moro females than males, and in Mitlni, the 
population of which is decreasing tho number of females is 
nearly equal to that of males ; and tho decrease of population 
sinco 1881 is mado up of 890 males and only 30 females. ■ In 
Shahpnr civil lines with its great increase of population and 
its large number of Government sorvauts and thoir followers 
and of people attending tho Courts tomporarily for thoir cases, 
the number of males is double that of females. 

Per nil these six towns taken together, tho proportion of 
MusalmAns to total population, which was 59 per cont. in 1881, 
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* if 

is now 60 per cent., .so tlmt tlio Mnsolmans linvo increased in a Chapter VL 

sliglitly preator ratio than the Hindus and Sikhs taken to- _ “IT . . 

petl.-r The proportion of Musalman.s to total popnhition for 

the aistrict IS o*j percent.; .so ilint wlnlc llinuus niut Siklis tonments. 

form Ip<>s than one-si.rth of the population of the district, they Sez nnd religion 

form two-Gfths of tho population of the towns The proportion towns. 

of Mnsalmnns to tot.al population for the different towns is for 

Miani 43 per cent., Dhera 63 per cent., Shahpiir town 63 per 

cent., Shuhptir civil lines 63 percent., Siiliiw/ii 46 per cent., and 

Khiisliab 72 jier c>‘iit. Here it is noticcablo that while tho 

Hindus nnd Siklis form more than half tho population of Miani 

and Siiliintll, they arc little more than n third of that of Bliera 

and Slmhpur ami the civil lines nnd less than n third of that 

of KhushAb. Ucncrally speaking, in all tbese towns, the Uindds 

nnd Sikhs nro usually traders, bankers, money-lenders and 

sliop-kecpcr.s, nnd tho Mu.cnltnuns cultivate tho surrounding 

lands or work ns Inbonrcrs, but in MiAni nnd Bhnra there is a 

largo colony of AIusnlmAn traders, Khojn nnd PirAckn by caste* 

The ioivn of Hhcrn lies in north latitudo 32° 22' and cast ^ Townef Bhers. 
longitude 72° •'>7'' nnd contains a popnlation of 17,428 souls. It 
lies on the left bank of tlio Jhclnm, 30 miles cast of Shnhpnr. 

It is tho licad*qnarters of a flscal sub-division, and is the 
IargG.st and most imposing town nnd tlio most thriving com- 
mercial centre of the district. Tho town is surrounded by n 
wall, partly kaeftn and partly }iakka witli eight gates, of which 
Iho IjAliori Gate to the oast nnd Iho TIiAnwAln to tho north nro 
tho principal. It is the best looking town in tho district, being 
built of brick thronghout. Tlioro nro some ancient buildings 
with wonderful wood-carving. There nro also some gardens 
outside tho town, among which Tliunwuln garden, and ono in 
which tho tomb of MirAn Said Malinmmndi is built, aro specially 
worthy of notice. It lias n sardi, detached Itihstl and t/idrio, n 
dispcnsni'j’, n town hall nnd a high school. 

Tho early history of tho town of Bhorn is discussed at 
'some length by Oonorni Cunningham in his “^noionl Geo- 
graphy of India,” pages 155 to 150, nnd Archmologicnl Survey 
Itcporl, Volume XIV, pages 35 to 40. Tho original town stood on 
the rigiit hiiiilc of tho rivor, and iu former days must Imvo been 
n ptneo of considerable note, for BAbar, in his autobiography, 
whon speaking of his designs on HindnstAn, talks of tho 
countries of Bhorn, Kliushilb, &c., and again in dcsoribing 
HinduetAn itself, ho dcGncs tho limits of tho ompiro 
as extending fiom Bhcrn to Bohar.'” Somo idea of its 
sixo may also ho gained from tho fact that it paid so largo e. 
sum ns two lakhs of rupees to purebiwo its safety, whon tho 
troops under BAbar, disappointed of expected phindor in Bnjaur, 
arrived hoforo it in A. D. 1519. Soon after this, says tradition, 
tho adjoining hill tribes doscondod nnd destroyed tho oity. Tho 


. * Enkins's Ssbar, p. 203 saA 310, 
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ruins of tho old town still remain, and aro known by the name 
of Jobodthiinggar. It Is identified by General Ganuiugbam as 
tbc capital of ISophitcs, or Soplieites, tho contemporary of 
Alexander the Great’''. Tho same author speaks of it as the 
refuge, and for some time tbo capital, of tbo Brahman kings of 
Kdbul, expelled about tho end of tho lOtli century by the 
Muhammadans. 

The new town of Bbera was founded in A. D. 1540, duriug 
tho reign of Sber Shah, near a spot where a holy mun calling 
himself Fir Kdya-udth had for some time been established, and 
where his followers aro still residing round tho tomb of their 
spiritual fathor. Tho place appears rapidly |o hare attained to 
its former size and importance, as it is one of tho few places 
mentioned by name in tbo description of the Lulioro aula given 
in tho Ain-Akbari, from w-hich-we also learn that it was the 
centre of a mahdl which paid a rovenuo of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees, and was cue of tho fow spots in tho whole empire where 
money was coined. After being plundered and laid waste by 
Nur-ud-diii, as mentioned before, tbo town was rcpopulated by 
the Chiefs of the Blmngi mtsl, to whoso share it felt in tho divi- 
sion of tho territory acquired by tbo Sikhs. Its appearance has 
been greatly improved under British rule. 

Bhora is n place of considerable and growing trade, its pM- 
sent position as the termiuna of a branoh of tho roilway making 
it an emporium for the trade of tho country' to the south. A 
largo colony of Khojas and Fir&chds, Muhammadan converts 
from Hinduism, are settled here, and carry on a traffio with 
Kabul and the countries beyond it. Oht is exported to Rawal- 
pindi and Amritsar. Bice, par and sugar aro imported from tho 
Jullundur Dofib; country olotli is exported to Kabul, Mooltan, 
Dera-jat and Sakkur. B uropoan cotton goods aro brought from 
Amritsar and Karachi. Coarso felts and hand pankhds are ex- 
ported in different directions. Tho town is also famous for 
ironsmiiha and stono-oatters ns well as wood-carvers j an excel- 
lent felt and soap are manufactured, the former being exported 
in largo quantitios. A more detailed notice of some of these 
industries will bo found in Chapter IV B. The ‘total population 
at the different censuses is shown at tho beginning of this Chap- 
ter where the causes of its inoreaso and tho proportions of sox 
Md religion aro discussed. Details will bo found in Tables Nos. 

and XLIV ; tho latter table also shows tho number _ of 
birtbs and deaths in tb'e last ten years. Tho average of tho period’ 
gives a birth-rate of 44, and a death-rate of 34 per thousand 
per annum. ^ Bhera is not a hoalthy town, its position near the 
river rendering it subject to hnvo its neighbourhood flooded, 
when tho stagnant water produces serious opidomios of fever. The 
death-rate rose to 59 per thousand in 1872 , to 53 per thousand 


• Arohaiological Beport, 1863-61, p. 43. 
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tlionsnnd in 1892. A good drainage Chapter. VI. 


in 1878, and to 78 per 
scheme is badly n'nnted. 

The municipality of Dliora was Grst consfitutod in 1867. 
It is a municipality of the second class with 6 nominated and 10 
elected members, and nn elected President, who is nt present the 
Tahslldiir. Its annual income is shown in Table No. XIiV ; for 
the Inst fire years it has averaged Its. 20,015 per nnnnm. An 
ncconnt of the school and dispensary has been given in Seetion 
A of Clinptcr V. There is hero a Bench of Honorary Magis- 
trates with second chsss powors consisting nt present of Sheikh 
Fnr.l Ildhi, DiwAn Gnnpat Itni, and Malik. Devi Dns, and n 
force of 30 mnnieipal police. Dhora is noted for tho number 
of its inhabitants who hnro entered the Civil Service of Govern- 
ment, somo of them having attained to high positions. No 
fewer than 43 of tho 183 pntwaris in tho district belong to Bhera 
town. There is a printing press hero at which a weekly verna- 
cnlar newspaper, tl\o “ Doai-i-IIind ** is published. In a fine 
farai erected by Malik Deri Dds near the railway station, a 
small cotton-carding factory with a steam engine has boon 
started, but tho outturn ia not large. 


Towns, Utiniei- 
palities and..Can- 
tonmonti- 
Toirn ot Bbon, 


The lown of Midni lies in north latitude 32* 31' 48" and Town ot Mltnt. 
east longitude 73° 7' 30", and contains n population of 7,149. 

It is ailnntcd on tho left hank of tho Jholnm, opposite Find DAdan 
Khnn. Tho old town was nii ilt-tniilt placo of narrow hinos and 
l/asdrf, iho upper stort'jii of tho Jio».se,s «nd shops almost touching 
each other, and was not surrounded by any wall ; but in Captain 
Davies’s time about 1865, a new and commodinns square was 
crccir-d, named Darics-gnnj,nnda wall witb g.stes built round tbo 
cast part of the town. From time immemorial Miuni was an im- 
portant mart for tlic salt from tho mines on tho oppo.sito sido of 
tho river. 'J'lio original town was called Sliaruslmbtld. This was 
swept away by tho river, and a town on tho presont site was 
built under tho auspices of Asnf Khan, fnthrr-iit-Iaw of tho 
Kinpcror Shah Jeliiin, by two Ilindds, MAdlio DAs and Shib 
Hiiin. Like Bbnrn, it grew and prospered till tlio doolino of tho 
Mughal monarchy, nnd, liko Bhera, it was plundered and do- 
fitroyoil by Nur-nd>d{ii, General of Ahmad Shah, in A. D. I75'l, 
and tho inhnhitsnts wore dispersed in tlio neighbouring villages. 

In A. D. 1787, Malm Singh, father of Bunjit Singh, induced a 
number of the descendants of tho old residents nnd others to ro- 
build tho town, and rc-opened tho salt mart; but it appears 
never to liavo entirely recovered Niir-nd-din's visitation, for tbo 
dcKCondanls of tho fninilies whioh then abandoned tho place and 
took rofiign in tho adjoining villages nro still to bo found in 
tliom. Tbo prosperity of tho town lias lately Bufferod a severe, 
blow of a different kind. Dnin tho ontension of the railway 
tothelChowra salt mines across tho rivor, Miuni was tho 'dep6t 
for the salt exported from tlio.so mines .do'vn-couiilry)^'liiid from 
this fact was known as Liin MiAui, but sinoe tbun tho salt tfttdo 
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has almost left it, and its glor}' has departed. Its population 
has, mainly for this reason, decreased by 11 per cent, since 1881. 

The total population at the diffeient censuses is shown at tlio 

beginning of this Olmpter. Details will bo found iu Tables 

Nos. XLIII and XfilV, tho latter table also shows the number 

of births and deaths in the last ton yp.ars. The average of the 
period gives a birth-rate of 45 and a death-rato of 36 per 
thousand per annum. MiAni lies low arid is subject to floods and 
fover ; in 1892 tho deatli-rate was 73 por thousand per annum. 
A draibago solicme is badly wanted. * 

Tho municipality of Midni was first constituted in 1867 . It is 
n municipality of tho second class with 3 nominated and 6 elected 
members, tho elected president at present being the Nfiib-Tnh- 
silddr. The municipal police number 16. The aiinunl income 
is shown in Table No. XLV ; for the last five years it lias aver- 
aged Rs. 7,378. The public bnildinge aro a police station, a 
town hall, a school, and n snrdf with rest-houso attached. There 
is also a railway station with n railway rest-house. 

Shalipur is a small town of 6,337 jnlmbitnnts, at present at 
a distance of about two miles from tho liver .Ihelam. It was 
formerly on the very bnnlt of tho river, which has of Inte been 
receding in the dii'sction of IChiishAb. Shnhpnr with the ad- 
joining villages Natlifiw'fila, Kolia and Jnlillpur was founded by 
a colony of Saynds who still form the pioprietary body. One 
Shall Shams was their common ancestor, and his tomb moy still 
bo seen near Shalipur. Tho original tomb was to tho north of 
the town, and was'carriod away by tlio rivor, when the oolfin is 
is said to have been removed to its present site, east of the 
town. He is now worshipped ns a saint, nnd a large fair is 
annually held in his honor, botweoii 23i d and 25tli Chot (tho begin- 
ning of April). A largo number of pooplo come from very long 
distances to worship this saint at his sliiine, which is slinded by 
a grove of trees. This town lies on tho road from Lahore to 
Dera Ismail Khan and has somo trade iu cloth. It is three 
miles from tho civil station, nnd fivo from Khuslinh. Though 
now removed fi’om the river by a distance of two miles, in high 
floods the water still touches the walls. Tho road to KliusliAb 
turns off at a right angle immediately in front of a picturesque 
gate, which leads into the only bazar of which tho town can 
boast. Tlio other goto, mncii smaller and ill-built, lead's to 'the 
river towards the north-west. Tho town has a dispensary, a 
boys’ school iinda very good girls’ school established and main- 
tained by the efforts of KAi Sshib Pundit Diw'An Oliiind, a resi- 
dent of the town. In the wost'eru ooriior may bo seen the low 
kacha walls of what was once a fort of the Saynds, the site of 
which .they still occupy; while outside the town and fiutlior 
past of the shrine of Shah Shams, aboat oiie tnile-from the fort 
of the Snyads, are the ruins of an old 0ikh' fort. 
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The total population at the different censuses is shown at the Chapter YI- 

beginning of this Chapter whore the causes of its increase and . . 

the proportions of sex and religion are disenssed. Details will 
be found in Tables Nos. XLlil and XLIY. The latter table ^trameat^^ 
also shows the biith and death-rates for the last ten years; the shahpur tonn. 
average of the period gives a birth-rate of 34, and a death-rate' 
of 28 per thousand per annum. The town is a mnnicipality of 
the second class with 3 nominated and 6 elected members, the 
President being'usnally one of the Estra Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The municipal police number 7. The annual income is 
shown in Table No. XLV, for the Inst five years it has averaged 
Rs. 2,039 per annum. 

Tbe original site of the head-qnarters station was near shnhpnr oiril 
Nathuw&la on the river side of Shahpnr town, but the houses station, 
having been washed down in the great flood of 1849, the present 
site was selected about three miles to the east of Sbabpur town 
on the road to Lahore. The wisdom of the selection was proved in 
the great flood of July 1893, when the civil station was an 
island surrounded by water on all sides for several miles. Since 
that flood, however, the underground water level has come 
inconveniently near the surface, and some of the buildings 
threaten to subside. The station has a small bazar neatly 
laid ont with fairly wide streets. The roads are wide and 
well-shaded by trees and are watered in the hot weather 
from the inundation canal, which rnns throngh Ihe station. 

Picturesque glimpses of the Salt range close the view to the 
we.st. Good crops of grain and grass are raised in the lands 
attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of canal irrigation. 

The station has a largo liospital, a school, two tanks and three 
public gardens. The annual horse fair is held here. Khnshfib, 
the nearest railway station, is eight miles off across the river. 

The District Court-house, the treosnry and the tahsil are 
all snbstantial buildings of the nsnal typo. Tfaero is also a 
police ofiice, a jail, and police lines with parade grounds. There 
is a Sessions house and staging bungalow, and a oommodions 
sarai which was built for the public benefit by tbe late Malik 
Sfihib Khfln, Tiwana, c.s.i. 'I'he olinrch is in n pretty garden 
ih the centre of the station, which contains only six bungalows 
tit for the residence of Europeans. Tha land round the station 
is the property of Government and proposals for its better 
management have lately been submitted. 

The town of Sahiwdl lies in north latitude 81° 58' and east Sdliiwil. 

longitude 72° 22' and contains a population of 9,2 1 0 soal«. , It 
was formerly the head-qnartei's of a fiscal snb-division ; it is 
one of the chief commercial towns, of the district. It is not well 
built, and is completely Biirrounded by a kacha wall witji six 
gates, of which the Ldhori to the east and the Kashmiri to the 
north are tbe principal. The .town is badly situated on a raised 
piece 'of ' ground, ground which the surface drainage, of the 
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coantry for many miles round collocts. • It is said that SahiwdI 
was founded by Gul Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the Bilooh 
Chiefs of this pln.ee, and was .so named after " Sai *’ of the 
Jhnniinnt ensto, wiio was tho mana^or of ttio property. Sahi* 
wdi carrios on a brisk trade witli Uooltan and Snkkur in cotton, 
prain, nn<l ghi, and its Lvoto. traders also'carry on a largo agri- 
cultural bankiuff l)usiness, and aro gradually bub surely acqiiir- 
iug tho land in tlio neighbourhood. It is also tlio contro of the 
barilla (tajji) trade for tlip surrounding Bnr tract. Tho only 
maiinfactures for which SAhiwd! is noted are bardwhro and turn- 
ery in irory and wood and lacquered work. A. more detailed 
notice of some of tho industries of tho town will bo found in 
Chapter IV B. 

'J'bo total population nt the different censuses is shown at' 
the beginning of this Chapter, where the oansos of its inorease 
and the proportions of sex and religion are discussed. Details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XLIII and XLIV. Tho latter 
table also shows the number of births and deaths in the last 
ten years. The average of the period gives a birtb-rnto of 51 
and a death-rate of 40 per thousand per anuntu. Tho .heavy 
rains of 1892 caused a sevoro epidemic of fever and in that 
year the doatb-rato wap 97 per thonsaiu) per annum, A drain- 
age scheme is badly wanted. Tho municipality of Siihiwdl 
was first constituted in I8G7 ; it is of tho second class with throe 
uominated and six olooted mombors, the President being usually 
tho Tnhsilddr. The public buildings are u school, n dispen- 
sary, n sarai with rest-house attached, n town Imll and a police 
station. Tho income of tho municipality is given in Table 
No. XLV j for the Inst fivo yoars it has averaged Rs. 7,759 
per annum. There tiro 18 municipal police. 

The town of Khnsimb lies in north latitude 32° 17' 30’ and 
east longitude 72“ 24' 30’, nml contains a population of 9,832 
souls. It is situated on the right bank of tho Jhvlam on the 
Lahore and Dernjnt roiid, about eight miles from the civil 
station. Seen from the opposite bank of tho river tlio town is 
picturesque. Doing quite on tho edge of the river, it has 
sevoral limes boon ivoslied away by tho stream. Year by year 
the river has oncronoliod on tho banks, so that a portion of tho 
inhabitants are in turn driven ont of their bouses and obliged 
to build away from the river, 'fho town is pnrtlj’ surrounded 
by (i kacha widl with four gates, of which tho LAliori to the 
east and tho Knslirairi to tho north aro the principal. Thoro 
aro no data for giving, with any degroo of exactness, tho year of 
foundation of TCluishAb. It is said by local tradition to have 
been bnilt in A.D. 1503. But it mast have existed long before 
this, and is probably ono of the oldest towns in this part of tlio. 
Punjab, as it was n llonrisbing place in tho time of Bfibar, 
and is frequently inrntionod by him in his memoirs. Indeed, 
'^otn the manner in which it is mentioned) it is clear that tho 
bid* toWn'thh'st have existed when B&bar’s ancestor, Tamerlane, 
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invaded Hindnstfin in A.D. 1398. Very little, however, of the Chapter VI. 

old town remains ; for the Inst fifty years the river hns been Honiei- 

pradunlly cutting away its right biiiik at this spot, and with it pgixtjes and Can- 

havo disappeared the gardens of the good Ahmadydr Kh&n, tonments. 

the fort built by Jdfar Shan, Biloch, and nine-tenths of the Town ot Khaihdb. 

older houses. In Captain Davies’s times about 1865, n new* 

town was laid out which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and 

more than half-a-mile in length, and its open streets, promises 

to surpass the former one. The Nawdb Ahmadyar Khan, 

mentioned alioye, was Governor of Khushdb, in Mnhammad 

>9haVa time, and his tomb, about a mile to the south-west of 

the new town, is still a place of pilgrimage. 

Khushdb carries on a large trade with hlooltan, Sultkur, 

Afghdnistdn, and the Derajdt, sending down cotton, wool and 
ghi to the two former, and country cloth to the latter, receiving 
in exchange English piece-goods, spices, iron, copper, &c., 
from Mooltan and Suklcur, dried froits, madder, &o., from 
Afghdnistdn, and sugar and gur from Amritsar and the Jnllun- 
dnr Dodb, 'It is the great mart for the grain of the Salt 
range. The prfpcipal manufacture is that of coarse cloth and 
cotton scarves [lungis,) there being some 600 weaving establish- 
ments in the town. The manufacture of art pottery has been 
commenced. A more detailed notice of some of the industries 
of the town will be found in Chapter lY B. 

The public buildings are a tahsil, a thana, a school, a dispen- 
sary, a sardt with rooms for travellers, and town hall. At 
Khushdb is the largest ferry in the district, as from here roads 
branch to Dera Ismail Khan, Miduwdli, Bannn and Talagang 
throngb the Salt range. A bridge of boats is maintained dnring 
the cold season, Khushdb is a changing station on the Sind Sagar 
Branch of the North-Western Railway and has a considerable 
population of Railway employes. 

The total popnlation at the different censuses is showo at 
the beginning of this Chapter, where the causes of its increase 
and the proportions of sex and religion are discussed. Details 
will bo found in Tables Nos. XLIII and XLIY. The latter 
table also shows the birth and death-rates for the last ten 
years ;'the average of the period gives a birth-rate of 44 and a 
death-rate of 29 per thousand per annum. The high situation 
of the town aud the abundant supply of nncontaminated water 
from the river close by make it comparatively bealtby. 

Khnsbdb was constituted a municipality in 1867, and is of 
tbe second class with nine members, all nominated, the president 
being usually the Assistant Commissioner with the Tnhsilddr 
ad* vice-president. The annual income is shown in Table No. 

XLY ; for the last five years it averaged Rs. 9,829 per annum. 

The police force amounts to 23 men. 
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Chapter VI- Otlior places of importaneo are Midh, tlio centre of trade 

_ . . for tlio villaRoa in the Clieiifib valley, with a police station and 

palUiee and^'an- rest-liouse, a school, a dispensary and a jtost office j Chak Ram- 
tonments dds and Jlinwiiri, largo villngos. on the road hetweeu Blietn 
Other places of and Sliahpiir; GirOt on the right hank of the Jhelnni, a centre 
importance. of t],e trade in coarse cotloji cloth which hns tnude its name 

known in the Idzdrn of Afghanistan and Central Asia; Nurpiir, 
the cenfro of the trade in the wool of the Thai ; Mitha TiwAna, 
the original home of the Tiwiina Maliks ; and Nanslmhra, the 
principal market-place of tho Salt range. 
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Table No V— Showing the DISTEIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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0 

trotai n&jpGtfl 


UJ 


75.308 


SC,C7C 

]C8 

3 

76,137 

153 

Bajad 



... 



4.571 

u« 

■ It 


10 

Silcikh 






^Eju^ 

8 

• It 

^E&ZE 

14 

Snnir ... 




4,130 

2,108 

1.971 

2,070 

24 

1,430 

R 

Tarkhin 


... 


12,B68 

G,GC2 


17 

C 

12,645 

2.1 

Toll 

aoj 



2,818 

1,612 

1.30C 

3 


2,816 

0 

TTImn ... 

... 



3,M1 

1,03.1 


*tf 

• 1. 

3,141 

0 

Khntri 

««* 


... 

1G,G.10 

8,052 

7,878 

B lie Hit. 



31 

Khoja ' 



... 

3,420 

1.71G 

.1,710 

2 

• 1. 

3,424 

7 

Khokliar ... 

... 




12,019 

11.301 

6 

12 

24,023 

40 

Kumhdr .«* 

Ill 

•T* 



7,536 


10 


14,148 

20 

liOhdr s.o 

<•* 



G,02G 

8,223 

2.803 

4 


0,022 

12 

Michbl 

«•* 

tf r 

ti* 

12,G4G 

G,C35 

^VHroT] 

S.i 

• It 

12,040 

20 

Mill 


itr 


i.os;i 

1.022 


lit 

-f 


4 

Unllih 

... 



■QQQ 


610 

ill 

... 

1,017 

2 

llirual ... 

... 


IIT 


6.168 

6,181 

17 

... 


21 

Jtoclii 


... 

*■* 

]8.2g3 


8,731 

2 

3 

18,256 

37 

MiiKhnI ... 

«AJ 




1,000 

1.401 


,, 

3,100 

0 

N/it ... 




8,011 

4.GI2 



0 

8,856 

IN 

JaI ... 


... 


47,121! 

2.1,171 

2i,or.r 

522 

113 

40.401 

95 

Jtilnlin ... 

... 

... 

... 

23,888 


12,247 

m 

t 

... 

2.1,881 

5.1 


Non.— Slieio llgona us Ukon from Toblo No. XVI of tbo Oeniut Itopoit of 1801. 



















Table No. IX A— LIST of RETIRED CIVIL and MILITART OPITCERS who are ex.o^oto entitled to a 

SEATinDARBAR. 



Shahpnr District. 1 si 

Table JNo. IX B— LIST of EUBSI NASHINS in order of date of acceptance. 


1 

2 


3 

4 






Riatsa 

VOI. 

Ktme. 


Father*, same. 


Caate. 

Maoza. 

Tahill. 

Malik ratahKbia 


AUm Rhin ... 


BhasBr ... 

Rangpor-Ubagd r 

Rhaabib. 

r(r 8atar Sbah 


PirSahlShah 

M. 

Ktfftthl ... ... 

Pall 


Do. 

n&t 8&htb Pandit 
Clmnd. 

Dlnis 

UahraU.l 


CraUmaii ... ... 

Bbabpnr eliy 


Bhahpar, 

Chaudbrl Karainsk Dia ... 

Dorl Dia ... 


Arora ... ... 

Bihliril ... 

... 

Do. 

Bajid Kadir Shah 

... ... 

Dohidar Sbab ... 

M. 

Sayad ... 

Altpor ... . 

.. 

Bhonu 

PIr FSrozdla Sfaab 



PIr IliJI Shah 

.M 

Khnireft Koreahl .. 

Th&ttl Sbahinl 

... 

Shihpur. 

Bim Partib Sioffb 


Oitra Kartir Slogb 

M. 

Bedl ... ... 

Mlint 

... 

Bhonu 

Bb«l lUm Bila 



Jlfran Dia ... 

M. 

Rbatri ... ... 

Chak Rimdia 

... 

Do. 

Mlifi Mobammtd 

««« •«* 

PirBakbab ... ... 

... 

Kenabl ... ... 

S&borril 

.•1 

Bhabpur. 

Win Uehrlll 


Ilihl Dakhth 

•M 

Miina Avrio ... 

Amb Ml 

... 

Rhosbib. 

»tlik AUm lliei' 



Slier 


Airin 

Rand . 1 * 

•»i 

Do. 

Uiar Goblnd TUm 



yierllipUl 

•M 

llrabman ... ... 

Daltral .i» 

•M 

PIndDiaaaEbis. 

UaUk Deri Die 

... 

Saram Oband •«• 

•M 

EHiatrl 

Dbera .*» 

• *. 

Bbon. 

Malik GhaUm Mobaniratd 

AUm Kliin m. 

... 

Tiwina ... ... 

Hamoka .m 

... 

Rboabib. 

Win AUafayir Shin 

... 

AtUo Gul 

... 

Kaliyir 

EolRnl M. 

... 

Bbobpnr. 

MakbdBcn 6uU4a Mabmdd 

Falcb Slobammad 

M. 

Makbdim ... 

J.IU Uikhdim 


Bbera. 

L4HJow4U 6ab4l 

*• • ... 

Unrknt lUI ... ... 

M. 

Kh.lrl „ ... 

MlinI 

... 

Do. 

Malik Mnkamb Rhin ... 

Patch Rbin ... 

M. 

Airin 

Rufri 

... 

Kbaabib. 

Bliria Caopst R41 



Dmia Jiiran Mai ... 

.. 

Rbatri 

Dbora n* 

... 

Dbora. 

Sheikh rualllifai 

... ... 

Sholkb Gbolim Rostln 

M. 

E.mhoh 

Do. .11 

... 

Do. 

Cbaadhri Khada Dakhah m. 

Kbanjnr Rbin ... 

.M 

Mokan m. ... 

RotBbil Khin 

Ml 

Bhabpur. 

Sardir Tlr Singh 



lloknm Sineb. Subadir- 
Major. 

Jat ... M. ... 

Uukmpur 

• •1 

Do. 

SbolkhllottammadRhan ... 

Sarfriz Rbin 

M. 

Ramboh 

Sada Rambob 

... 

Do. 

LUa Cbola Rim 

... ... 

Nihil Chand ... 

M. 

Dang Arora m. 

Kboabib .m 


SGioabib. 

Mlia Mohammad 

ft. ... 

Miihammodyir ... 

M. 

Atrin m. 

Rufri 

... 

Do. 

liauinhir Sbab 



Am(r Shalt ... ... 

M. 

Bayad 

Jabinlya Bbtb 

... 

Shahpnr. 

ObanaoBbah ... 


Xtmi Sliab ... ... 

•M 

Arora .m 

Eihlnil ... 

... 

Do. 

KinakOband ... 


JawibnrMal «m 

M. 

^hiUa 

Bhabpnr •» 

... 

DO. 

Arab Kfain ... 


Boltin Alukarrab ... 

.M 

Janjoa 

Ivalha Sngbril 

... 

Khnabib, 

AUm Chin 

Ml ... 

Uallk nakbihiya .. 

... 

Abtr 

Khnabib ... 

... 

Do. 

Bltrin Cbanil ... 


Ganeab Dia 


Arora 

OhakMdaa 


Bhabpur, 







xii 


[ Fuiyab Gazetteer. 

Table No. IX C-LIST of INAMDARS. • 


Tribe. 

Kane of indmdar. 

RoBidooce. 

Tabafl. 

O 

«> 

si 

0*2 

BS 

< 

Banbja 

... 

RabmatKb&n ... 


... 

Dadar ... ... 


... 

Bbura 


Rs. 

200 

UakhAam ... 


Saltan Mabrndd 


... 

3a\la ... ... 


... 

So. 


200 

pHthttn 


KaramKtadn ... 

... 


Guma ... ... 


... 

So. 


200 

Ehairi 

... 

n&m Sds 



Chak Rdmdda 



So. 


200 

Sloknn ... ... 

... 

Kbada Sakhsh ... 



Kot Bbai Klidn ... 



Shabpnr 


200 

Sajail 


ITaidar 8lmh ... 

... 


KotlaSayaddn .. 



Do. 


200 

Tmona 


Sihlb Kbdn ... 


... 

Uamoka' Tah&U Khuabab 

... 

Do. 


200 

Biloch 


BabAdiir Kbdn ... 



Rhualidb 


... 

Kbu*bdb 


200 

Janjna 

II. 

Arab Ebdn ... 

.. 


Kutlm S.t|:bril .. 


.M 

Do. 


200 

R&nhja (Chuha) 


All Mabammad «. 


... 

Rdn ... 


... 

Bhcra 

... 

ISO 

Rinhja 

... 

Mahammad Kdsim 


... 

Wan ... ... 

... 

... 

So. 

... 

150 

Eliokhar 


Karatnddd ... 


... 

Malakiral .. ... 

„ 

... 

So. 

... 

ISO 

lUnbjft „» 


Mobkam Din m. 


... 

Mldh 



So. 


ISO 

Eayul 


Nidir Simb 

... 

... 

AUpor 



So. 



Patb&n 


Ilapdt Kbdii . . 

... 

M. 

Kot Abmad Kbin 



Do. 



Ktmbob ... 

... 

Mabammad Rban 



Sadda Kamboh .. 


1.. 

Shabpur 

... 


Jbawan (Awdn) 


Dbil Khin 

... 


Jbdtran ... . * 



Do. 



Sajad M« ... 

•• 

Naubahdr Shah .« 

.M 

... 

Jabdnid Shah ... 


... 

Do. 

«.* 


EoresM 


rfrPirozDln 

... 

... 

Tliatti Bbabdol 

... 


Do. 



Kaledr «.< ... 

... 

Midn AHabyar Kbdu 

... 

... 

Kalcdr 



Do. 

% *" 

150 

EorcBfai 

*.* 

3Iidn Mttbommad 



Sdbondl ... ... 

... 


Do. 


150 

Aw&u ... .M 

... 

Abbda Klidn ... 

... 

... 

Warebba ... ... 

... 

. . 

Kbnsbab 

... 

150 

So 


Himmal ... 


•M 

Ddl^&l 



Do. 

... 

ISO 

EoroabI 

... 

Pir Satdr Shah ... 

... 


Fall 

.1. 


Do. 


ICO 

Awdn .«• •«* 

... 

fiarfarizKhdn ... 


•** 

Jdba ... ... 



Do. 


ISO 

So 


Allahydr Sbdn ... 

... 

... 

ncbblll 


... 

Do. 

■ ** 

ISO 

Bunor 


Sdhibzddn .„ 

... 


Midna Gondal 



Bhera 


100 

Gondnl 

I. 

Sbab ^ubammad 

... 

... 

Dbori . ... 


... 

So. 

... 

100 

SJpra 

Ill 

GbuUm Uobnmmad 


... 

UatdraMcdna ... 

... 


Do. 


100 

Kinbja 

... 

Fatal Abmad ... 

... 

... 

^Tdn 

... 


So. 


100 

Do 


Sarddr Bnkbsh . . 

... 


Garbl Kdia 



Do. 


100 

Do. 


TdJ Mahmud ... 



Mein ... ... 



So. 


100 

Dadd 


SuUdu Abmad ... 


... 

Uliak Sadddn ... 



So. 


100 

mira 


Fatnb Mabammad 

Ml 

•M 

Mnrdlldn^rdla ... 

... 

1.. 

So. 


lOO 

R&nfaja (Cbdha) 


Ebndddttd 



Koi Slier Muhammad... 


So. 


100 

Gondal 


Hajd .. 

... 


Jliranwnl ... 

... 


Do. 


200 

Alughal 


Alam Din 

... 


l^imtds ... ... 



So. 


100 

Jhammab ... 


Sbabddat Khan .• 



MingowlI K.lan 

... 

„ 

Shabpur 


100 

... ... 

... 

Allabdiid 

... 


Ghdebar ... 

.... 

... 

Do. 

... 

100 







Skahpnr District. ] 

Table No. IXC-LIST of INAMDAES —concluded. 


Tribe. 

Name of Inamdar. 

Reiidcnce. 

Tabsfl. 

Amonnt of 
inftm. I 











Bb. 

Bbarlh 


Fatah Ebin ... 

... 

.M 

Bbarth ... ... 

... 

... 

Bhabpnr 

... 

100 

Jb&wari (A wan) 


Walfdtd 

... 

.M 

Jhiwarl ... .M 

.1. 

... 

Do. 


100 

UeVan 


JeUlKUn 


•M 

Rot Pahlwin ... 

... 

... 

Do. 


100 

Bakkbar <■ 


Bbii Kb&n ... 

... 

M. 

Bakkhar «. 


•M 

Do. 

... 

100 

Z*Ui (lAokhar) 


Fattadaa 

... 

•M 

Mnridwita ... 


... 

Do. 


100 

Ghanycra (Cbokbar)... 

Alam Khan ... 

M. 

... 

Tankiwita ... 

... 

... 

Do. 


100 

Sbokhar... •.« 

... 

GhnUtn Ridir . 

M. 

•M 

Ma|oka. Tabail Ebnabab 


Do. 

... 

100 

Sayad 


Flrfifaah ... 

... 

M. 

JaUlpnr 

... 

... 

Rhnab&b 


100 

Joijra (Kbokbar) 


Jabin Khan ... 


.1. 

Aino .M ... 

... 

... 

Do. 

... 

100 

Khokhar 


Cbnggba 

... 

... 

Janrjt .m ... 

... 

... 

Do. 


100 

Bdoek 

... 

MaU Muhammad 


.M 

Jam&U « ... 

... 

... 

Do. 


100 

Baghdr 


Fatah Kbin 

M. 

... 

tlangpnr .m ... 

... 

M. 

Do. 


100 

Atvati 

... 

Saikbru ... 

. . 

... 

labbi 

... 

... 

Do. 


lOO 

Tmina 

... 

Rh&n Mtthammad 

... 

... 

Hodili ... 

... 

... 

Do. 


100 

Anin 


AUm Sher 

M. 

. 

Rnnd ... m» 

... 


Do. 

... 

100 



... 

fiurdb Rhati m. 

... 

.M 

Nali ... ». 

... 

M. 

Do. 

... 

100 

Da 


Moxaffar Rbdn .. 

... 

•M 

KhabakkI ... 


. 

Do. 

... 

100 

Do* (•« •«« 


Mnhammad Bbio 

... 

... 

Nanihabra ... 

... 

•1. 

Do, 

• 1. 

100 

Kbichchl 

... 

ttahiwal Din ... 

.4. 

... 

Angga 

... 

• »» 

Do. 


100 

Awan 

... 

Uakarrab Khan 

• M 


Knfn M. ... 

... 

... 

Do. 

... 

100 

Do. (MMm).. 

... 

UidnMobrAU ... 

... 

... 

' Amb ... .ra 

... 

... 

Do. 

... 

100 

Vilihl 


Khin Beg ... 


M 

TiSJW 

... 

... 

Bbora 


60 

Gondal 

•1. 

M&nak 

... 

... 

Bnkkan m. 

... 

... 

Do, 


60 

Fathin ,n 

... 

AIIAkbir 



Til.bwll. 

... 

... 

Do. 


60 

Gondal «„ 

... 

Lola ... ... 

... 

... 

Xol Uoman ... 

... 


Do. 


80 

Aw&n Ml 


Fntab Kbin ... 

... 

... 

Eandin 

... 

... 

Shabpnr 


60 

NagUna 

... 

Diwin All ... 

... 

... 

Dbnronsa m. ... 

... 

M. 

Do. 


60 

Fathan 


Hay&lolla Kfaan 

... 

... 

Tarkb&nwdla ... 

*1. 

... 

Do. 


60 

Bflooh 


Mnharamad Khin 

... 

... 

Xol Obnubatta ... 

... 

• f 

Do. 


60 

Kttlfir .M 

... 

Mnbammadjir 

... 

... 

Kniidr 

... 

■ >. 

Do. 

... 

60 

Biloeh 

... 

Jah&n Eban ... 

■ M 

... 

Bunga Biloebin 

... 

Ml 

Do. 


60 

DOa ta* Mt 


Tarcl Ehin ... 

... 

... 

Tetri 

••• 

... 

Ehnihib 


60 

Bandeal (Rhokbar) 


Fatah Bhor ... 

... 

... 

Bandiil 

•«« 


Do. 

... 

60 

Ultcra (Bhattf) 


Jahan Ebin ... 

... 

... 

Bttem M. ... 

... 

... 

Do. 


60 

Janjua „i 


Torcbii . . 


... 

KathaUaeral ... 

Ml 

Ill 

Do. 


80 

Esyad 

... 

Fizn Shah ... 

... 

... 

8obdi Ml •• 

... 

... 

Do. 


60 




• 






Total 

8,600 












Olstrilmtlon of orory 10,000 •onlo of coeh age. | Actnal flgnreo tor roligiona . 


XIT 


f All nUffions 

nindfiB ... 

SlkbB ... 

Uoicitm&nB 

.CbrutiattB 


/'0-4 ... 

S-0 ... 

10-14 ... 

16-10 ... 

10-24 ... 

26-29 ... 

30-34 M. 

36-39 ... 

40-44 ... 

45—49 ... 

60-64 ... 

65-69 ... 

ijGO B»d OTOT 


Fniyab Gazetteer, 

Table lJo.X-Showingr CIVIL CONDITION. 



: 1 

’ 1 

* 1 

' 1 

® 1 

7 


SlKOLS. 

Mlll&tBD. 

IVlBOITED, 


Malci. 

Femalii. 

Mulct. 

Fomalcs. 

Males. 

rcm&lCB. 



160.006 

106,005 

06,720 

100,656 

11.423 

26,760 

i 



10,090 

12,391 

13,190 

1 

14,033 

1,301 

4,695 



2,093 

1.739 

2,225 

2.302 

239 

FS3 



128,109 

03,657 

80,03$ 

83,70t 

0,618 

21,209 



23 

10 

10 

11 

A 

3 



0,089 

0,091 

It 

11 

■ 




0,000 

9,K7 

2t 

81 

H 

12 



O.C90 

8.C65 

303 

1,300 

■ 

17 



7,830 

3.ai7 

S,100 

0,526 

68 1 

m 



4,723 

762 

6,121 

8,021 

136 

314 



2,658 

270 

7,199 

0,127 

273 

C03 



1,5T« 

let 

« 

B,S3f 

8,691 

390 

033 


039 

00 

8,177 

8,03F 

606 

1,674 



710 

73 

8,532 

r,Ms 

728 

2,330 



666 

78 

8,200 

0,129 

1,106 

3,n» 



677 

73 

8,03$ 

6,817 

1,338 

4,110 

*■' 

633 

63 

7,318 

3,825 

3,020 

6,112 

... 

680 

73 

6,S7» 

2,287 

3,140 

7,640 


Non.—Thno flgoim .r« uken inm stiteorot No, VUl at Iha Oouas B.potl|lsn> 


















ShahpuT District. 1 

Table ITo. Xl-Showinir BIBTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 


n 


n 

m 

D 

0 

10 



Tsab. 


Total ontrua BBOimraBn. 

Total ntATas bbotstbbsd. 

1 

Total szituB bbox 


e 

1 

• 

«) 

1 

£ 

m 

a 

o 

C 

£ 

m 

at 

A 

aS 

a* 

*5 

8 

' s 

bS 

Pt 

Cholera, 

1 

1 

03 

i! 

1 

lESC 


aaa 

... .. 

8,789 

7.C8& 

10,464 

6,124 

4,278 

9.402 

■ 

I 

034 

6,409 

18B7 





8,OG3 

7,680 

16A49 

6,613 

4,034 

10,147 

■ 

1 

267 

0,117 

1868 





8,001 

0,810 

14.820 

B,7D4 

7,390 

16,100 

3,901 

03 

0,393 

1689 


\ aet 

.•a ... 

0,G02 

8,204 

17,800 

6,869 

6,H0 

10,009 

B 

1 

17 

7,1441 

1890 



... 

0.497 

8,032 

17,620 

7,303 

0,342 

13,705 

H 

1 

40 

9,827 

1E91 

a<t 

..a 


8.600 

7,689 

10,006 

6,568 

C,506 

12,161 


1 

21 

8,713 

less 


... 


0,013 ' 

7,810 

16,860 

14,078 

13,225 

27,923 

2.083 ' 

109 

18,410 

1893 

• aa 


... 

7,697 

7,168 

16,015 

0,820 

6,639 

13,050 

16 1 

207 

7, COS 

189i 



.. 

11,300 

0,003 

21,301 

0,200 

6,377 

11,683 

... 


170 

6,200 

1B9S 

... 



12,114 

10,630 

22,011 

6372 

4,035 

0,097 

... 


161 

4,601 



ATcrage 

0,410 

8,100 

17.C00 

7,233 

0,212 

1-1,475 

1 C89 

171 

1 B.llO 


Kotc,— T boso nra taken from the Annual Banltatr Reports for the Prorinco. 


Table Ho. XI A-Showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

Month, 

1801. 

1802. 

11803. 

1801. 

1605. 

Arcroge* 

Janttai 7 ... 



... 

... 

088 

1,280 


1,433 

1,000 

1,260 

Fcbrnary 





•*« 

708 


HB 

1,131 

760 

903 

March 





001 

676 

805 

1,007 

780 

845 

April •„ 





701 

1,425 

088 


740 

904 

May 




r*tm 


1/117 

1,027 

810 

1.029 

671 

1,138 

Juno ... 




I.* 

... 

1,180 

2,600 

762 

680 

701 

1,210 

Jnijr 

... ... 



... 

1,233 

2,008 

000 


068 

090 

August 





... 

000 

1,138 

BiO 


723 

887 

September... 

i.i ... 




604 

3,601 

1,IW 

784 

707 

1,380 

Octoi>cr 






023 

0,423 

1,313 

840 

733 

2.051 

Korembor ... 






1,200 

4,109 

1,443 

1,001 

684 

2,720 

Deeembor ... 



... 


i,7ei 

Z,1E» 

1,605 

002 

1,330 

1,648 


Total 


... 

12,164 

27,023 

12,050 

11,683 

0,007 

14,863 


Note.— Thoio B|;ar<B an takon tram tko Btatomosta In th« Oivil Biirgoon'a Office. 



























































xvi - [ Pimial) (kzetteer, 

Table lIo. 'XIB-Showing MONTHLY DEA.THS ftom FEVER. 


1 

2 

3 

n 


0 

7 

Montli, 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1896. 

AToroge. 

Jennnry 


... 

• ee 

GCl 

010 

9C2 

OOG 

607 

79C 

Febmarjr 




••• 

CIO 

C44 

CG8 

GG9' 

407 

630 

Maroh 

•e» *•* ••• 


... 

43C 

C37 

4C2 

640 

408 

477 

April 

<«« 

eee 

eee 

494 

490 

31G 

COS 

8G7 

437 

Vnj 

see see eee 

eee 

... 

f20 

1 

m 

i 

667 

450 

CIC 

June 

e«| lie 

eee 

... 

939 

i 

cos 

4CO 

418 

40-1 

649 

Jnly 

see eee eee 

eee 


9GC 

481 

3C3 

311 

312 

48S 

Angust 

ee eee eee 


... 

CSC 

C41 

CSS 

416 

018 

48S 

September 

lee esc «•( 


... 

C37 

2,8CC 

712 

399 

807 

904 

Ootober 

lee le eei 



COS 

C,C8l 

857 

450 

380 

1,686 







Ne. 




Novamber 

eee see 

... 


843 

8,607 

1,027 

661 

390 

1,282 

December 

••1 eee eee 


... 

1,8>7 

1,718 

094 

1 

612 

CGI 

1,051 

I 


Total 

... 

... 

8,713 

1B,44G 

7,008 

C,2G0 

4,8C1 

9,190 


Koti.— Theaa figures Ate tuVeu iroio the tsturce kept in the Civil Suigeon'a Oifiae. 



















Shalipitr District. ] 

Tabic No. XII— Showing INFIRMITIES. 





DitaIU 



Aliir . 

Arum • 

Attra .«• 

AiTAn 

... 

iihau . . 

lirutntui 

n.dl.rn . . 

Uho’ji « « 

TuLlr 

Jfll 

iAsI ftr<1 KitiaI . 

JuUit 

Kliittl .. .. 

Ktlohlnr ... 

Knfitar 

i>)!iar ... 

. 

MIram 

... 

Nui 

Kshdi'i 

hlitll'' .4 

T.trklitn 
IJImi 

... .. 

Ifrihtiuiti (MiitOrtI) 
Ciujar 
Jliltiuar « 

Kutut . 

Khniur 
Khoju . . 

Mtitfhal 

K)i"!kli 

TiU 

Utnla 

Dnrzi ... 

. 

Kaiiilj'jh 
Kn^Iimir'i 
Khniml 
■.fiMhi . . 

MulUh 

A.tt 

Uliril.TL£ 

... 




Femalca. 
























XViii 


[ Punjab (j^zet^er, 

Table Wo. Xlll-Showing EDUCATION. 


1 

• 

3 

1 

5 




Malek. 

FEUALL5. 

Detaiu. 



Lceming. 

liKcmtc. 

TicamiDg. 

Literate. 

All reUgions 



1.029 

16,605 

232 

17! 

Uindtis 


... 

2,310 

IP.Otl 

60 

155 

Slkbs ... 



iin 

1,01* 

27 

01 

Jains 

. 


. 

... 

... 

... 

Mnsalm&ns 

. 


1,S53 

•».ro2 

116 

20J 

CbrisUans ... ... 



in 

23 ‘ 

0 

23 

Farsls ... 

. ... 


... 

1 

•• 

1 


NOTt.-Thcso figurci arc token from Table No. IX ot tbc CcUMi! llcpotl ot 1501. 

Table Wo. XlV-Sbomng DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

1 3 

m 

n 


n 

10 

11 

12 



Cv'i.iirvTCs. 



U.acct.ii\aTio. 




M 


IrrxsaUd* 









3^ 

C P% 

YUKa. 

*» 

s 

e 

S 

o 

II 

•a 

e 

9 

XB 

•a 

«< 

u 

1 

d 

P 

•a 

7i 

*3 

*5 

m 

•a 

d 

«» 

G 

*N 

g 

o 

1 

d 

O 

2 

E 

d 

*3 

* U 

s 

u 

n 

9. 

5 

*3 

ir 

V 

mt 

* 

a 

rt 

C/ 

cS 

"S 

d 

u 

a 

*• 

t 

<L 

K 

a 

n 

91 

g 

CO 

n 

In 

d 

cf s E 
d o 
to 


Acres. 


Acres, 

Acre*. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrc«, 

Aercs. 

Rs. 


1668-69 

252,800 

170,890 

123,680 


2,070,360 

603, U9« 

2,681,010 

3,000,720 

3, 99^10 

1 ^ 

1673-^1 ... ... 

8,121 

313,050 

08,287 

420,301 

6ot,os; 

1,2SS,1SD 

107,070 

2,597,2 K; 

8,007,607 

4,i8,irj 


1878*70 ««• 

30,010 

326,100 

167,692 

621, D9b 

796,012 

1.181,110 

100,132 

2,177,111 

3.003,132 

1,15,018 

* E 

1833-81 

62,107 

274,218 

220,658 

657,613 

700,012 

1,166,600 

400.773 

2,150,575 

3,003,039 

1,20,780 

706,013 

IB39.B9 

82,511 

201,561 

32>,C75 

010,760 

701,135 

1,930,033 

203,009 

2,133.17e 

3,059,220 

1,20,025 

701,135 

1893.91 ••• 

21,230 

310,813 

393,116 

718.107 

70,787 

1,210,108 

307,645 

2,311,630 

3,030,027 

6,01,103 

763.n>7 

1601*9o «*t 

33,631 

307,639 

303,107 

733,1/ 4 

767,701 

1,223,00 

300,601 

2,301,25.' 


6,03,816 

707,701 

Tabsll (lotnils for 
1891-03. 

Dhem 

7,180 

112,690 

137,320 

217.100 

113,130 

320,616 

30,710 

605,70;j 

753,103 

3,21"81 

115,430 

Shabpnr 

23.670 


43,800 

210,683 


150,725 

33,152 

409,850 

650,112 

1,76,270 

216,632 

Ebnshab .. ... 

1,37B 

15,719 

221,091 

230,101 

105,580 

713,763 

236,360 


1,621,707 

1,03,380 

405.590 


Note.— T lio figures up to 1678-70 arc copied from tbo G.uettccr, for 16S3-81 from Stutonicnl No. X2CVII of Here* 
nno Admmibtratlon Report, and for 1836^ up to lbOl-05 from Stutomouts Nos. lU aud Vlllof tho 
Roxenuc Reports. 





































Total No. XV— Showing TENURES held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1894 95- 


Shabpnr district.] 


XIX 


. 00 

'0)U)P3 tlOtlO JO 
9DOiuifeosc» pSiuoav 

. g BS § 

- la 

Cl 

21,078 

■1,930 

0,210 

0,003 

39,481 

: 


*0)0)60 1)000 

JO vnjn oSciojlV 

to m ei n 

^ n Oi^ oo o 

S C5 1^ •? P«* « 

g *91 ctn •h' 

< 

f. 

n* 


: 

; 

*v.uii 6«ojr) 

an Cl to Cl e oo 

. CO CO 91 O M ^ 

« CO CO 91 O t-o CO 

w *cr Ol'i' 

b * CO O CO •<» 

fr 

S 

0 

A 

er 

0 ^ CS C9 
^ 00C5 W 
C».*r to 91 

oo^ni-r ; 

tOr^O 

0 

to 

A 

g* 

91 

•tl 

A 

C9 

, 

> u 

*Rzapjot)OJrqe jo 
Rioppqjo JOt|tiinx 

Cl ti<5 *®S3 S3 

— »o r* Ci o6 

f » Cl *** 

• or 

»o 

ft 

91 

pC 

ta 

sssg 

0 1 

91 

A 

»v 

8 

Cl 

•H 

* 

** 

1 

■nSciiiA JO ja'inin;; 

M ^ on to A A 

tv 


1 

■ 

n 

• 

•f atnea jo 

-O to 

Iv 

■m 

1 

1 

Cl 

! 

1 

t 

I 

t 

S 

t- 

. ^ . 

: ; • ■ X • 

E 

:s n •£ S 3 

*•’ *!2 'C Is r® 

b b b ^ 

• b i & ' g> S 

S S 5 g 

3 S 2 e 

•c *S *3 b 

e s B > 

•c " 'C = T ■= o 

ST'S ” - s:” ° 

.a'.g . 5:5 £2 g 
e'v i'5 e5 £!■ 

^ ^ b 

^si -«i «ei b| 

W«i^ M 

• : t : ; : s 

•» 

"1 t : s : ; s 

B 

B 

b 

e 1 * : • : to 

C .5 

Q g 

0 . . - ^ 

b . : ' : .0 

*- 0 

^ b 

S .a 

r ; , » • ** 

^ : w 

b 0 

- 3 

< 0 : : : : : S 

q ^ S 

S'. J . , 

w •= .gg = 

P S “ n a g 
” 0 S B e 2 

& 

1 

»0 

e 

b 

.a 

1 

u 

0 

b 

•S 

■g 

b 

0 

ts 

0 

0 

J3 

1 

o 

tc 

Ig 

b Jb 

cs •• 

n 

5 « 

t» & 

•ol 

rs ' 

.E.e 

*& 

o 

Uj 

« 

i 8 

1 2- 

2 ^ C5 

S ^ 0 

III 
£ ^ I 

te 

1 s s 

n ,ti .3 

e, 0 p 

p 

C J3 5 ” . b 0 *2 

-4 0 5 : B £ ^ 

•5 b b Q S« tM 

t u.- Etj 0 

J 0 g 0 ^ g . 

« g:? Ew i 

0 ,S g bCs «> 3 

« i? .S ° E 0 

•2 -1 7 gs -a 

|i§Si| -Srf' 

1 I'pile -3 a 

s & b c.** >§ r„ 

« >- Ui<0 •£ g 

i .2 B 

•- F- M n >» rt « g, 

« § a . 

t f* 

•7 Bj 


.^TUs etatemcnt U copied from Statement Ko. XI of tho BoTcnno Report for tho year I891«9S. 















’'s . [ Pnnjal] Gazetteer, 

Table No. XVI— Showing TENURES not held direct from GOVERNMENT 

as they stood in 1891-95. 


nnTAii.s. 


Total cnltivntccl nicA 
Area cultivAtoil hv otvnorM 
Area ciiUivAtcd hy tcn'int^ free *•( lent nr ut 
nominal rent 


tc 

e 

I 

ca 

I 

e 

S . 

<j 

I 

■a 

(9 


Pi 

V 

gs 

li 


I 

o 

Q 


, . '^rnyinj* at reicntie rnte^. 

With richt I V tth or « ithnut inulil nuu 
of oceu* { Pnyiii^ other rush tciile- 
liancy, i lUying m Klml, « ith or n ith 
s. out an Aihlictnn in 


Tw * 1 * J nt fP'C! ue rates 

Without wither wuImmu tnillilciiim 
riBht of PAyiiitf other each rent#. 
|Oceupnnc.i , 1 1*A^ int; in knul, w ith or with- 

out All Addition in ensh 


Total held by tenant*! pnnnt rrni 


nUTAIIiS, 


ItontB 

kind. 


1. Znlitireiit^ , „ 

15. Ifnlf prodiirr or nioro 
•'I. Tn'o-flfihs unil loi«) ihni 
half „ 

1. OnO'thlrd ind lc«8 tlnn 
tlTO'tlfthS 

B. I»e^^ than orC'thii^ 

0 , By fixed amount ofiiro- 
dneo ^ 

7. Total Area under reut'i 
> in kind 


r 8. Total paylnfc at rove^ 
nno rates with or 
Irn^u i-Ani* J n m Without ra^llWna , 

Cashrenta ^ n. Total payinp othor cash 
i renth 

1 10, Total cash rents paid on 
^ urea entered Jn Col. 0 


2 

B 

■ 

m 

fl 

fl 

I * 

0 

TiHMt. 

Tan«>iL 

TinMO 

Totii 

Biier\. 

8niitri'u. 

Kiivsnin. 

Dirtbict. 

9. 

te 

c 


t 

s 




« 

u 


"c 


"c 




c 




HI 






o 


c 


•x 


c 


A, 


c 

Jr 


k 

ii 


k 

V 


s 

1 ^ 


, 

y 


g 

j 





j; 

V 


Cl 


< 

?» 




*z 



Anc-.. 


1 Arir«. 


\rro-. 



r.1,07 

22S!KI; 


210,151 

M.iV ' 


i22,ri'-» 

017,511 

JI.Ost 

110.531 

11,2i._ 


21.291 

m.r.r.- 

s^.iur 

3D),c3*i 

a,o»i 

i.mi 

1,5)1 


101 

l.'lll 

i.rsi 

7,317 

l.is? 


r»or 

l.bOt. 

i.nsil fi.n* 

3.278 

If.l'i'l 



2 ) 

ni 


2' 

iOS 

.Ul 

C‘.0 

1,72) 

2»3 

1,122 

i«r 

70. 

l.OCD 

3,5.51 

B.Ahi 

I3,21f 

0) 

I": 

1,501 

1 P.or. 

lUV* 

21,710 

701 

this- 

3b# 

2,207 

n 

‘ 2ir 

1,18* 

S.nis 

18.053 

W.091 

10, 7M 

i:2,fV‘'9 

12,118 

50,357 

10 , to: 

255,010 

23.6*.S 

inSii:! 

1-1,033 

■ 128,172 


(■.7,60' 

CD, 200 

2 tn,l 02 


1 t. 

Ahbi. 

Ann. 

Aari. 

o 

x> 

'S 

H 

pj 

(5 

‘r 

■ 

i 

6 

& 

c 

It 

tr 

tr 

E 

u 

C 

t. 

1 

C 

s 

u 


C 

s 

& 

c 

k 

1 

Acres. 

Ac»c». 

Acics. 

Arrcj-, 

.\crr*. 

Aorr*.. 

Acres, 



II 





81 

17,0111 

78,012 

12,3i}«) 

0,802 

in. 2 ir 

117.es -) 

10.210 

1,27; 

7,035 

13 

313 

101 

11,101 

•1,151 

2l,*v19 

7,cai 

o.r.3 

27.0.»Ii 

I,’;!.') 

ro2 

*),W7 

35,315 

22.601 

1,017 

1,012 

201 

> 


31*- 

1,350 


111 

Ct 

... 


•• 

M. 

10 

CO 

n,8is 

33.br>S 

105,315 

]7,2U 

7,030 

12,721 

169,830 

05,8J0 

1,039 

8,23*. 

112 

310 

I'lJ 

8,010 

6,143 

10,658 

1,053 

l,*-75 

190* 

1,R0t 

• 17 

IDO 

2.400 

3,873 

3,f25 

1,811 

2.102j 

8.017 

1 

00 

04 

0,27i 

4,050 


Kois.-TLIs stntement ig copied from Btnlcmcnl Ko. Xll of tlio Bcionuo Beport 






























Table No. XVII-Sho;vinff GOVERNMENT LANDS in 189-1-95. 



Koti.— T bt^ sutcment Is copied from Stitcseat No. SXIt or tbe neronac Report of 1491^% CTcept cots nn 3 irhicb is filled op from eolomn 2 of Statemoot No. n of tho 
aboTc Report. 












H C Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XVIH— Showing ABBAS recommended to be constituted 
RESERVED FORESTS. 



Kamo of Porosf. 


Aroa in 
acres. 

Tabsil 

f 

EnsSl 

lear 

Find! llairi'iii 

Ifujjnn 

Uppi 

... 

•1,182 

1,605 

1,859 

2,840 

2,358 

r 


Kot Momnn 

GlinlMpur 

Mfitiln 

Mangiii 

I^hugtAiiir/iln .. 
SfimorKiurdli . . 
Mnrfilc^nwi^lA 

• a 

:: 

7,760 

2,070 

13.210 

3,601 

4,297 

2,008 

4,842 

ia,«99 

20,071 

3.549 

3,396 

4,306 

0.142 

1 

t 


Lnlv^ini . . .. 

ChawA .. 

Niibi SImli •• ... 

Klmn Muhnminadwiiln North 
KltAR lIuliAmtnfldtriilA South 
Boovrnl 

1 


Bhikkhi 


2,562 


W ’ 

Abdiil 


048 


tt 

Salnm 

Clink Kds! 


.7,489 

1,268 



RIiAv'dja Sninli 

Oliori 


359 

3,720 

•a 


Midna Gondnl Kortli . 


4,890 



MidiiA Gondul Santli «. 

... 

CIS 

V 


Rattok&ln .. ««. 


2,025 

s. 


MobwttI 


903 

1 


Valtowdl 


900 

s 


Makkodhnddi .. 


2,092 

5: 


Pakhowdl 


705 

> 


Mona ... 

Dappliar 


4..I82 

6,510 

i m 

1 


Bhallovrnl 

Rnkknn 

bfdsn .. 


810 

1,210 

1,747 

f 

1 

Bdhovr&l 


2,127 

i 

1 

Midii! ... 


l,C9-4 


1 

ChnrrigdlL Hhora 

.. 

2,299 

\ 

1 


Total Tahsll 


147,378 

i 

1 

Baidotrdna 

Hitlhn Lnk ... 

.. 

6,467 

31,829 

) 1 


Lak . . 

Bisdliv ... 


30,<)52 

1 


Bharomn 

* 

2V'82 

I6pr>2i 


D 

Sargohda 




Bailik 


18,094 

f 

s 

Tirkota 




CO 

Dlira 


6,093 

3,849 

2,354 

80.5 



Ohnrndli 

Bboohra 

Sbankurpar ... ... 

... 

1 


L Giddar Kbddi ... ... 

... 

2,096 



Nunio of Forest. 


Dent 

Mundoaiin 

Jitm 

Ohitrnnr 

Sent Dhnnlka 
Knieur . 

Sajok* 

Mtr Aliinnil Sliergnrli 
Khiuliclii tlnmit 

Knusimlira 

Tlintti Jail'll 

Joiya 

Mnr/idvilii 

MaDgoa'ali 

i^niiilriina 

Chliajin 

OoliluriKiila 
Sniiir . . - 

lfi!/.{ _ 

Lnkhiiin 

Koloirnt 

Sultiinpnr 

Knbniin 

Bnslitna 

Witlitll 

Kot Sliitd.1 

Husain Slinb . ... 

GnjrnnwAIn 

Knitoiliui 

Jliattnryiln 

Sdimii 

Flirt of CbliHoni ... 

Fart of IlarcU 
Part of Mnrattnriibnd 
Fart of Bakfehnr ... 

Part of Kot Fablwiin... 


Totnl Clink Patri Norlli ... 

Fart of Akil Shah 

Part of Snlfniablid ... 

Fart of Arofnabad 

Part of Jlinmmat .„ 

Fart of Thntli Hokn 

Fnrt of Kot Mnlininmad Kbito 
Fart of Mfmgovral Knffin ... 
Part of SrsnOTWiil KhiTrd 
Part of CnjrSnwftIn 


Totnl Ohnk Patri Sonth 
Pinili .Tniiri 


Totnl Tnbsil 


Area in 
acres, 


12,877 

0,284 

11,171 

0,302 

2,765 

1,172 

2,012 

500 


•1,340 

2,058 

•1,033 

1,205 

1,505 

711 

2,690 

5S1 

1,1SS 

1,213 

678 

300 

0,831 

056 

.365 

505 

1,.112 

607 

477 

900 

130 

46 

1,288 

.393 

43 

3 


236 

123 


-105 

71 

126 

33 

102 

84 

16 

80 

174 

90 


776 


1,620 


223,324 














Sbahpnr District- ] **>» 

TABLE No. XVni.— 


Tnlirtl 

■ 

Name of Korc<f. 

1 

in { 
iicrcA. 

. 

Tnli«il 

Nninn of KorcM. 

«\rcn in 
ocrcff. 

r 

Rajar 


... 

i,ra5 ; 

‘ r 

MItlin Titrnim 

20,478 


ICIiu«h&b 4.. 

... 

... 

11, RM 

} 

Shnkliil 

2,C8C 


ni.iii 



1.623 ' 

} 

UlLlili Motilii 

11,711 


I.nsli«ri (Zalcliini) 

... 

... 

50 

. 

.Adlii Kni 

3,100 


Kt.iil KnHii ... 






Attlii NnncTil (Kn*«t block iintl 

5,023 


KliAi Kliunl ... 

... 


sw 1 

1 

\Vc«t block). 



K»kn 

... 

... 

l.DtH5| 

1 

Utterai Sbarcil ... 

3,070 


Jnnm ... 



.1,152 1 


f.*tfrrai Glmrlii 

5,1.12 


Jnm^li •. 


. 

H,7t>0 ' 


1 llntHlcftl ... 

312 

i 

TnhN Klialnau 

... 


M.-tS-l ‘ 


• Amh .. 



IturAnn ... 


... 

11,150 j 


1 Pnirbptir 



Slinl. UuAAitt ... 



7.310 


t Wnrchlin ' .»• 



IffltnLut 



ifi.-iio ; 


1 Kumd'Dii 



NiVru KlinhM . • 




n.c7.i t 


' JnbbI 



Nawao ... 



io,ins 


Clniki .. 



Jlintlil 



0.723 


Knttba .. 

2,501 


Mrlnti 


. 

n,5oi 

1 

Ilhiiit * .... • 

10,70!) 


SiihUtA «„ 



•1.330 

^ J 

I'm) 

4,097 

. 

pAlCliAn ... 


• t* 

2.150 

; ^ 

Rliinh DlmkLi •» »•* 

5,035 


SlliliWlltA ... 

M-4 


5.030 1 

2 1 

Kcrl 

2,118 

• < 

2! Alitnild RtthliM 


... 

.5.15.3 

* • 

]*Ar • 

2,IW 


lUhiljiri 

. 


0.517 


1 I’n.llnii ... 

2,1 2i5 

*2 

Roniriiur R.ieliur 

... 


13. im 1, !<i 

Kbnriot . 

0.735 


CImnn 



1,0 in 


KbabnIcKi 

11,200 


ilitaoil 





Mnrilnnt .. *. 

5,182 


I’flnnii. ... 



1.018 

1 

Hnvdtnlnu'r 

5,213 


NCrfinr 


nr 

28.080 

1 1 

lioint .. 

:).75t 


Uliaminnt: ... 



3.570 > ! 

Siirnkki 

677 


t.<iKlifri ... 


... 

777 

KliAm . . 

2,821 


LiiVkii ... 

■ 1 t 


1,031 

1 

llArtMSnliili .. 

1,62(! 


Ilutn 



3,02;> 


Jnblnr ... 

217 


Clihinn 


rr* 

M2 


AiikRii 

3,467 


Dliuptnrl ... 

• •• 

... 

063 


Kirninc 

2,010 


|{aD^ior KntMlii 


... 

1,003 


CJiilIn . ... . 1 . 

1,-120 


llamoLn ... 



1,033 


Uclibnli 

0,50 1 


Tlinitl Ulinn 3 ‘rm 


... 

e,-ii.8 


Snkc.ar 

C,eO!) 


JnUIpur 
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Table No. XlX-Showing LAND ACftNIRED by GOVERNMENT 
daring the ten years ending 1894>95. 


I’arposa for irliicli ncqiiirr-d. 

•Icicii noinircil. 

Compdiirnl ion 
paid in lln{ici'». 

Rcilticlion of ro\ c- 
niic III ISiippcii. 
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Stnto Rallivaya' 

fiiinraiilred Riiilnnya 

Sli.ci'll-inroiia 
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.107 

■■nH 
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321 
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7,07-1 

71,270 

1,281 


Tito flfiuitn fur Urn Cm two >caro ]h<>oh? nroinkm from KtAtement No.NI of ttio nc\cmiO 

AdmiulatniUon lUi'ortf Abd tar Ibo Ia^.i ycbro from tltoiciocut No. XXIV ol lliu Uevenuo llcport. 




















Table No. XX— Showing Al^EA under CROPS (in acres). 



KoTi.,— Thcic Dpwrc** nro t«»lscn from PiaUrotut VI U rl the ncvcnuc Ilcprn, 


























' Shalipnr District. 3 xxy 

Table No. XXI.-showing AVERAGE YIELD per aero HARVESTED in 

MAUNDS. 
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Table ITo. XXI,— showing AVERAGE YIEI/D per acre EL&JEtVESTED in 

MAUNDS. 
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5 

G 
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Kon:.-Thlt etatcncnt Is coplnl ftom Appcnfllx lY of tUo Final Botticmont Ilopott, 
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T.ibU No XXII.'-sliowinfT NUMBER of STOCK- 
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Table No- XXIII, -showing the OCCUPATIONS of the POPULATION 
in the SHAHPUR DISTRICT. 
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1 

2 

3 
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is'atiirc of oecoptition* 

c 

o 

t 

s 

** 

o 

H 


Nnturi! ot ocrnpalioii. 

•£ 

e 

o 

£ 

£ 

n 

«, 

1 

e 


«J 

0* 

a 

S 

o 

ir. 


£ 

& 

1 

Totnl poinilfttiDTi 

Iffuss 

559,117 

531.111 

3a 

Cntil anil sllrcr ilralor. nnil 

1,339 

5.531 

2,015 








liio 


•> 

Ch it Adminislmtion 

8,6 1(7 


3, (.27 

39 

lira'.'* and lopner vc^^el 

23t 

111 

61 

3 

Arm}' 

(KKl 

3(M 

etk 

in 

Till, ytnc, lend and nwlrk* 

121 

72 






stiver ttorkcrs M»rt selliTs. 



1.012 

4 

rorciisn, Ae.i aetvlce 

IW 

72 

lyJ 

4t 

WarVsininip nud 


1,'»9» 





■g 

pn*tcr#, gla«s anil i*bln»i. 

7,722 

I.Otfl 

3, 012 

6 

UvC'^tock 

Ii,!U5 

“..571 

f,311 

11 

nari’ denier* and selle*'«. Ar. 

Wood and mivyrrs 

1.012 

LTiO 

VHi 

0 

LftniUounorfl iion<ciiUhfttinc 

7,7J 

.1,62.“ 

3,19'. 

t( 

Onrpriiters, Ac. 

1.791 

.1,1 hk 

2,5VJ 





•11 


1,S97 

bl4 

l&LI 

7 

M etiltls atin<{ .. 

137, 7D" 

71.071 

C0,05t 

W 

ChciiiUt* nud dmcgiots. 

1,57>1 

633 

740 


Mufalun nnd JOsirdard 




nnliinon)i im'imrcr. and 




8 

a 

3“j 

31 

17 

sellers, Ac, 

^ork.'Ts and ilenlei'* In 

11,H7 

B.037 

7,000 

0 

10 

Tenants 

dtiAM 

12,07: 

13,7 1< 

19 

lentlicr nntl gre Ac. 

Mnneydendcrh iind money. 

3,WW 

1,75) 

1 , 7 m 

Sliflrars > . >•> ».* 

1,23(. 

021 

GO 

10 

riinngeTi»nwd te^tetH, ip, 

GencMl inerclinntrt . 

General sliopkcci'ers and 

1,757 

OW! 

551 

11 

AfTncultural laborers 

11,92 

«,15l 

s,.ig: 

99 

1,011 

1,017 

2,112 

12 

Gron'erfl of ^pec nl prodiieta 

31( 

w: 

IK 

Cl 

pedlCTS, Ac. 

{ Brokers and commission 

631 

SK 

270 


and trees. 







ISt 

122 

13 

Barbers. 

a,ti2 

O.lflfl 

3,oy 

C2 

Mi*»ccllM\co»a conltnctors 

2Tt 

11 

tVasfaermon 





515 

224 

l.I.-ll 

H'.tl 

80 

C3 

Superior OHI(:ers, Ftatfon 

rw 

16 
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. Sll 

31S 

nt 

211 

17! 

51 

Cnrt nnd rurrlngc onri.crs 

C2« 

10 

Cooks and otbersomuta 

7,071 

1,072 

1 

2,19( 

£3 

antldritcrii.Ac. 
ravk camel, elepbaut , donkc 5 


5,7A1 

5,S07 

17 

Kon-domo.tlo eert ico 

!l 

fl 


otciicrK and drivers, Ac. 

Boat owners, lioalmcn, Ac, 
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18 

Sneepere and scavenqcni .. 




67 


SP 

in 

77 

1(1, m; 

r.,325 
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4 
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21 


10 
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c 


53 
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31 

? 

29 

21 
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(7Jh 
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m 
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01 
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59: 

399 
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23 

7,ftW 

3,727 

KM 

Tcaeficrb'In Collrcc, lic. 


07 

181 

14 

218 

23 

Grinding (ionr and pulses 
and i)ar(‘1ini>erae 

3,781 

i,orj 

2,C1* 

02 

(£1 

rubllc scribes and cnp.t l"t.s, 
rcttllon.wrliers and I'lcv 

SI 

399 

2t 

Street fruit and vcRctnblo, 
Ic., Nellerj<« 

lor, r<oiln, sugar, saU grocers 

2,301 

1,511 

1,030 

01 
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49 ; 
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25 
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7,0i)3 



Native sj'sicm, Ac. 



11 
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05 

Comjmundcrs, Ac, . 

11 

30 

2(1 

Oil nressGrrt and Lero<lno of 

1.3 g* 

703 
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00 

Kngtnccilng and Inspecting 

11 

» 


27 

2B 
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gathorore and dealers, Ac. 
Uriels nud litnihburiiers and 
sollore, Ao. 

MaaoQf., builders, Ac, 

2,35:1 

SOI 

1,318 
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I,(K» 

33( 

07 

03 

Falntoisnnd other services 
risscic on nmsicnl Instrn* 

151 

297 

81 

151 

40 

IH 

20 

l.io? 

717 

G50 

C9 

Polo, Blilkarics and ncro. 

351 

155 


30 

BailtTAyinecbanlcH, &c. . 

8? 

31 

27 

70 

Well ^illltem, road, canal 
and rnilway laborora, Ac, 

5,011 

1,105 

bdtl 

31 

rrcp.iratlon and supply of 
material substances. 

ISd9 

313 

29G 

71 

(icnoral laborers 

0,102 

S,338 

2,761 

93 

Wool and fiir hplnncrs and 
drers, Ac. 

KHk carders, spinners and 

514 

291 

220 

72 

rroslltntcs and other uq* 

258 

131 

121 

33 

105 

90 

69 

73 

spocincd. 

llonso rent shares nud other 

100 

90 

70 

31 

Worltcism cotton and cotton 

48,0I(i 

10,9r3 

23,011 

« 

pmnerti' not being land. 
Mcntllcaner (not being 

50,1)07 

11,125 

0,475 

35 

"j^o’kcriin jnto, flax, coir, 

709 

381 

320 


aQlhated to n religious 
order. Ac.l. 
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225 

3G 

Tailors and damors, Ao, .. 

1,893 

920 
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Fcuslon, UivUMlUtnry Bet* 
ricp» and Pension iindc* 
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37 

Piece*good dc.nlera 

1,201 
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sut 

7fl| 

lined, 

Frleoners, Ac. 
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a 


KOM.-Thcec Spuics me taken from XBblo No, XVU ot tbo C«nuu Tlcpon 1801. 
























Table No. XXV, -showing BIVER TRAPPIC. 


XXIX 



NoTE.*-^cse ilgurca ana talcea from pa;;ea 759, 7G0 of tbo Fomlno ncport. 




Table No. XXVI,— showing EETAIL PRICES 



pSTfw IM jSSiw.‘® *""* W twm tbo ROTcmio Adromi-lnulon RcpoiH. a>,<l from IbS-MB to IbOMS 



















































Shahpnr District- ] xxsi 

Table ITo. XXVII -sbowing PRICE of LABOUR. 



Kor«.— Tlio f)/;are>» up to ]691>82 aro copied from tUo old Gozoltccr, tnd for 1688*60 n&d 1693*0i# from Ibo Btntc- 
xncul of labonr eabmitted every flftli yean 
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16t)8-00 

J800*70 

1870-71 

1871.72 

1872- rJ 

1873- 74 
1671-75 
1875-70 

1876.77 

1877.78 
1878.70 
1870-60 
18604^1 
1681-82 
1682-83 
1883-81 
1881-85 
1885-80 
1680-87 
1887-68 
1848 80 
1H89-00 
1600-01 
lOOl-Di 
1802 03 
1803-01 
1901-05 
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Table No. XXVIII — showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 
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Its. 
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,, 
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,, 
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35,001 
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■(YincTrr: 

6I.S1.1 
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1,401 

41,10*-* 

4.01,310 


BTVitiCTff 



,, 

3.MS 

4.C1( 

35,IW1 

1.81,371 


BnC^RffnT 

6(1, 077 

,, 

Sfl.wi 

3,883 


9.6 r 

40,.117 



BTVTVT^ 

61.001 


20,772 

9,209 


9,12: 

41, tW 

5.07,810 

,, 

3.79.080 

30,30(; 


20 .600 

3Ai1 


5,731 

l(t,6bl 

6,Oii.5« 


wl r. 

63.801 


20,617 

a.r.tii 


9,26( 

52,155 

6,23,tb2 


B!i ?r C7F 

48,007 

... 

20, MU 

3.(3S 


ll,22i 

50, tv 


,, 

Bti ?! mC 

40.280 


20,117 

3.C09 

io,4,r 

50,722 

5,10,7)'il 

„ 

B!i 11 tm! 



20, R7 

3.BM 


14,40) 

19,572 

5,13,907 

,, 

Bn If fir 

^■iiiAUiX 

... 

.31,271 

9.800 

n,nr 

W.779 

5.1V,]GJ 


Bn t! itn 

11,7)6 


3.M60 

4.172 


13,016 

61,311 

5.29. t<»} 


Bn ?! htT 

63,800 


92,11(1 

6.303 

10,211 

59,202 

6,19.010 


Bi) ^ 

62,800 


33,S2C 

6,092 


12.602 

72,101 

6,6«,U7 


3.01.210 

30,031 


33,Olti 

l.OOl 


0,73' 

G2,I10 

6, to, ora 



41.511 

... 

92,691 

6.312 


12,20^ 

r.8,15: 

5,19,0« 


3,80,001 

42, OSS 

••• 

32,003 

0,3 1 *)' 

12,30- 

70, '191 

6.oa.i«o 


o.Kiiod 

10.57J 

. 

41,67C 

(},t-97l 

10,411 

71,S.3( 

5/i8,279 



29,815 

... 

43, 13^ 

7.0« 


8,601 

72,99- 

9,41,111 



44,837 


15.207 
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. n,4Ji 
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47.791 


40,802 

19,12« 

lt,W- 
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i1,2i7 

10,091' 

12,40f 

70,33; 

U,I7,M8 


4,28.012 

60,020 


50.991 

10.C21 

10.152 

87,07: 

0,65.011 



iim 

M. 

11,091 

11.307) 

IW" 

81.251 

8.i).tra 



1,15.121 

Tl 

l>0.89j 

ii.4«o; 

‘V.is: 

80,791 

8,21, 1l<1 



63.603 

... 


12,010 

D.IHS 

Rt,9n( 

7,73,0 >0 


6,31.572 

7.',093 

... 

03,001 

is,aui' 

7,4(t3 

b 1.7.41 

7,75.0SS 


KoTfi.— Ttio flf;urc4 in cotumos 3an<l Ofirr ttkon rroiQ Clio Amiml Uotdnno StAtewcnU ^*A9. 1 omi III from 
1SB2-83 tip to 1693-80 Rw\ from Atmwftl Uovcuiw Buictncnla Km. XVIU nnU XX Irom IS^O-S? and from Uevcouc 
Htntcmentfl Koi. XVlIt A nnU 2^ from l689-8i) to ISOI-OS. 

Tbofl(nireBprtvioi«iol8s3.8*J In nUcol'iinn^nro token from ibo Onreklceror 1881.91. Tbc loctl ralM flenw 
from 16S2-6J to 1861-85 bai*e liccn BtipplicU Ijj tfac SftUr W&Bflb^l Knriti nod forBUbBccnontTcnni have bwn inkeu 
from itic Aimnal Revonno StotementB. > 

Tbollgarca about Kxciaa and Stamp AroUkcu from TttftleB Kos. XXXUI and XXXV oUbo Sbabpnr Gascttccr 
of 1883-81. 


Table Uo. XXIX^—showing REVENUE derived from LAND. 


Ycii:. 


Avcrftgo of five Tears from 
1806 to 167J. 

llo. 1673 to 1878.. 
Do. 1876 to 1883 .. 
Do. 1883 to 1888.. 
Do. lB6Stol80J.. 
Year 1803*91 

^ , Do. 180M5 ... 1 

Totals of Tabaila for 1801*1)5 
TabaU Vbera 
tt Bhabpnr 
I. Klinsb&b 


TXb. 
8,71,010 

3,61,773 

8,65^ 

9,00,13:, 

4,35,3161 

5,11,808, 

5,48,250 


2,20,019 

3,01,391, 

1,03,210 


8-4 

0 9 
S o 

II 

rz 
« 0 
teg 


tSg 

£43 


Dfv , 

oi;!W 

11,82 li 
n.ioJT 

37,031, 
70,02(1 
60,09(1 
07, 8H- 


V>fi7^ 

4i,6Jli 

11,721 


PtucTUAnao asTEjirr. 


P 

|0 

m 


Re. 

8,285 

4,623| 
1,201 1 
6001 
1,165' 
S,18S[ 


71 

nsi 

401 


Db. , 
2,I0S 

(Bat 

1.800 

3,211, 

5,321 

4.712 


VIM 0,070 


c:l, 

703 

Mil 


ts o 

p 

0” 


na. 


3,185 


23,S3C| 
8,8U’ 
27, VOS 


, 7,2rd| 
lV,0J(ll 


So 

(H 


}|B. 


o c 
a a 
0 
9 


XlB. , 

21,183 

7, ora 
7.416 
1.471 
[38,218 
lO,M7i 
9i;ei5 


13 13 


Mi'-CBi.Lisrrof' kevi sue. 


Grafin^ rftrrr. 


p 


Do, , 
5.13V 


12,670 

1,001 

1,D60 


U* 

n 


C 

I. 

1 * 

N 

w*** 

O-tf 

e 0 


7,301 

22,570 

1,052 


ns. , 
31,770 

23,31 (l| 
22 , 000 , 
]0,452> 
17.831 
l'0,04l 
19,331 


Hh. , 
138 

ill] 

M 

330 

957 

201 , 

109 


1,793, ... 

8,280 150 

9,219 1( 


10,489^ 


|§ 

ag 


ns. 

50,072 


VflW 33.801 


0,2111 

8.8S7| 

8 , 01 ) 

0,003, 

6,733 


6,73J 


37,015 

33,160 

32,072 

40,153 

90,221 


3,182 

22,070 

10.009 


■ _ - I I I 1 » 

Noir.-Tho DsHres liavo been uken from the U.venu. lUiwtl, colnmn 8 baa been morRca iu culuuii 10 ebico 







































Table No. XXX, “Showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE 
























It,l30l 23| 623 3.0171 1? 1.120 3.110 









































MonTGiGxtrtTK i» 



Kotc.— TLc flgarcn up to J*‘»!***3 nrr tnVcii from IIk* Gnzittrer arrt *mit 1^*2 *2 to IWl^OS fir in Sl(%f>mtu rei>r»ft. 
































Sha/hptir District. ] sssvll 

Table Ho. XXXIII,— Showing SALE of STAIHIPS and 
REGISTSATION of DEEDS 


1 

o 

\ 


‘ 1 

' 1 

B 

B 

8 I 

D 


11 

1 

13 

XCAB. 

IxcouB raou sits or Sraurs. 

1 

1 OrcBATIORS or TUB PrOtSTR ITIOR Cfp utuemt. 

1 

Secetph «n 
rupettt 

Ifti tHCOMf IH 

1 rupen. 

A*Mm5«r tffdetdt rtgitiered. 

ru4K« efproperfg affected (» rupecf* 

*o 

€ 

^_1 

3 

h 

<o 

)6 

i 

►* 

“S 

0 

•3 

1 

o 

3 

<1 

> 

o 

a 

g 

“c 

2 o* 

js; 

e» 

A 

cs 

O 

5 

S>& 

6 f> 
A & 

& 

A 

1 

& 

1 

& 

g 

>{ 

1 

1 

4 
a 

5 

0 

1 

& 

es 

C. 

S 

p. 

s 

s 

a 

o 

8 

8 

o 

G, 

s 

Pb 

U 

s 

ci 

> 

o 

rt 

Money obligations. 

tB 

s 

a 

"S 

*o 

o 

0 

*3 

"S 

ies2.m 

40,303 

1 

22,107 

31,010 

1 

si,si| 

730 

1 

21 

1 

6* 

i 

801 

3,01,870 

8,011 

10,118 

3,20,011 

I693'8t 

13,007 

22,251 

40,163 

Sl,28l| 

1 

735 

14 

IS 

81S 

3,51,711 

6,032 

7,600 

3,70,812 

18SI-8S 

C2,t83 

24.S11 

40,630 

2.1.1I.J 

755 

15 

n 

1 

897 

2, 03, IDS 

r.Bso 

11,415 

3,17,133 

1885-SO 

17,C36 

, 1 

21,291 

41,575, 

23,10(] 

811 

10 

? 

025 

3,30,315 

7,066 

s.esii 

3,17,030 

ieso-87 

43, 20?! 

23,72: 

41,021^ 

33.037 

809 

16 

15 

87C 

3,35.771 

6,P17 

4.711 

3,10,320 

1897-83 

C0,&32! 

27,39( 

41,007 

20,121 

1,000 

7 

12 

1,016 

1,18,072 

2.132 

8,050 


less 89 

01.309 

1 

21, OA* 

49,722 

1 

23,73t 

018 

1 

29 


1,007 

1 

1,50,013 

6,003 

3,607 

4,60,003 

1S8990 

62,608^ 

23, 5^ 

Bi.wr 

S2,eb 

877 

25 

1 

11 

054 

3,6r,C21| 

6,625 

8,107 

3,09,313 

1800 01 

Kl.ros 

29,37! 

fi7,3o; 

27,161 

1,007 

“ 

0 

1,151 

S, 80, 412 

2,110 

1,533 

6,03,169 

1691-93 

CQ,D39 

30,317 

49,222 

29,80J 

i.W 

1 

0 

] 

D 

1,17(1 

1 

7,13,311 

3,005 

2.132 

7,39,121 

1603-03 

11,452 

30,311 

42,628 

33,219 

1 

2,110 

7 

28 

2,551 

10,20,872 

2,20? 

8,308 

10,11,551 

ie93>91 

i 

53,103 

^1,827 

60,710 

i 

30.381 

1,080 

2T 

ID 

i 

S.IOO 

8,63,065 

8,771 

6,280 

1 8,76,393 

169i-05 

56,832 

37,67! 

64,758 

20,575 

1,725 

17 

20 

1 1,820 

i 

i «, 70.121 

4,733 

14.SS0 

8.09.053 


2CoTC.'«Tbc8Q arc taken from Appendix A of tlio Annual Btamp Itcturn and from Statements Kosi n and 
Vill of tlio fic^Btntion Itoport. 
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Table No. XXXIII A, -Showing REGISTEATIONS. 


t 

S I S 1 I 1 8 1 0 i 

7 1 S i „ 

Yru*. 

KtUDCtt or »rr»>« i Eni'^rtur d bt 

lirL’Miiin 

‘tbiiltjiur. 

Ruti- 

llhtru. 

Joint 

Hm^trur, 

Ubrrfl. 

pQlf. 

ShHhpur. 

.Tolhlf^ub 

llt^i^lniri 

Slmliimr. 

6u1> 

Hf Ki^ttiir. 
Kliti»lt.>b. 

■ 

Toil) 

D.'tnrl, 

fsOM ..{‘oJEi'r ■ 

llilnt 

Totdt 

\Ps:>h\ •••ioi.tlonal 

Tn'nl 

,t (t'oiopnlhory 

ISM SI .. •• 

"■ 

n'D 

no 

- 

2^1 


13d 

H 

631 

121 


PO 


KO 



... 

1.2LS 


hO 


!*S1 

111 


■ca 

■a 

... 

775 

S4j 

..♦ 

iia 


i-n 

... 

wj 



••• 

.110 

r.3 

... 

m 

- 

W«7 

.17 

... 

n 

lOS 


3il 

... 

.1)1 


mm 

... 

Ml 

... 

5«* 

St 

... 


m 

B 

... 

lu) 

'IVilnl 

Tclnl 

... . nn'lloual 

TrlM 

fCumimlMry 

U'l'ilanitl . 

IVtM . 

riV'mpiil«oiy 
lOpliPinl . 

TmI«\ 

... 


... 

3.M 

B 

|t»> 


eii 

1 

"Ad 

ro 



^■9 

li'rt 

2*1 

;• 

727 

10) 

fc**? 

1 

.111 

.. 

IP 

mm 

mm 


.1.N 

31 

;•• 

!('■» 

• 71 

ICO 

B 

::: 

7ej 

IW 

... 

an 

. . 

in 

173 

220 

. 

3;5 

1 

3*v\ 

37 

::: 

mm 

no 

3 

in> 

•n 

... 

779 

lis 

1 

|IV^ 

.. 


ni 

Si! 

, 1 sr» 

... 

SI 

) 

41 

lit 

3t 

nt 

20-* 

»..* 


i»?9 

110 

... 

«« 

IM 

177 

ii« 


... 

1/*I3 

frou’put^ory , 

iss.Mv^ ... ;:; 

T.-:V. . 

I 1 .1! 


J17 

Ti^ 

121 

C 

i*-) 

10 

7*. 

f.*) 

1)1 

2 1 ?l 

■Da 

TA 

w 

)0T 

... 

l,<»-7 

1 > ir 

... ; 1 

41 J 

7.1 

iri 

2* 

j"t 1 n 

■ 

) 

^ , 


1 


StJ 

lJs» 

lU 

i.’i , ... 

871 

■VJj’ 

VvUI 

r<Kiz 

tsw ~. — 


r**'5 

73 

JS*' 

*10 

i "- 1 ij 

Ml •» 

.1 j 

1,011 

iZL 

; rii 

l)j 

, '•••! » 

],n: 

- ' ' j-'j I . . ' 

r;i, f.>; KI ^ 

-t s , a. , 6 

1,211 

Sl7 

i ' ?.'> i 

n '. ri 

117 | _ 77 

1,178 

3 1 * * 

l £X» * 5*' 

Hi.’ . !> 

?jr t 1 

r>i'< 37 1 i.*’^ 

1 11 _ O’! 

1 ^ z-n H" 

I.KJ ; 13 j HI ' -H 


4, n 

1 n * 

.’ll! t", . i:n. tt 

r" 1’, f.; H 

1.170 

«/ 

si m * n 

sv; (s; f-: n; 

2,108 

was 

sw 

\\ 

! 4!'i 12 

i.sN 

4^^ le 

1 ; w c> i w 1 :r 

171 ; us 

1.S-*!) 


:=7r»l := Et?;.-! 7n= ISS! W 







































































XBOV.-slowtoB raCOMB TAX COLLEOTIOltS. 


Year. 

fm 

m 


Total 

colIeotioQB. 

• 


Ra. 

Rs. 

168G*S7 «■* ** *** *** *** 

823 

16,300 

14,904 

188V*88 aat a*» 

781 

14,801 

14,801 

1888^9 **■ *■* 

721 

12,008 

12,008 

188d*dO «•« ••• ••• 

817 

14,351 

14,851 

1800*01 *«< <•* *•« ••• 

83G 

16,31^ 

, 16,316 

1891*02 ••• • • 

802 

10,051 

10,051 

1892-03 ■«« «t« ••• ••• 

858 

10,478 

10,478 

1893-04 

822 

10,-167 

10,467 

1894-05 («« ■■■ ••• 

800 

16,330 

16,330 

Tahkll detaita for 1894-05 : — 

1 

Tnhad Bhom 

300 

0,252 

6,252 

„ Sbahpar 

200 

4,700 

4,700 

„ Khnaliilb 

231 

4,318 

4,318 



• 



Non.-^rucso llRiiToa arc taken Iran fto Annual Injomo Tax Botnm No. IT. 



fTlilti 


I awe Wo. XXX V,- showing EXCISE STATISTICS- 















Shahpnr District- ] * zli 

Table No- XXXVI-Showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


] 

1 

m 

“ ! 

1 

i 

! “ 

* 1 

9 

0 

10 

1 “ ! 

12 

Txit. 

ASNCtL IVCOUI. IS 
crpirx. 


Axxt ^t. 

txrENPiTipr IN 

kipcr'' 



• 

b 

e 

A* 

7 

*s 

JB 

1 

] 

« 

u 

e 

jg 

1 

C 

e 

E 

C 

s 

1 

e 

e 

c 

b 

C 

b 

C 

Police. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 

o 

1 a 

I s . 

! 

1 

'5 

b 

•3 

b 

ft 

s 

ST 

Q 

*• 

o 

£ 1 
"= i 

b s 1 

b b 1 

' ° 

•* 

a 

s 

c 

a 

*0 

u 

je 

In 

b 

C 

JC . 

o 

** 

c* 

S ; 

.£ 

^0 

! 

Total cxpcnditarc. 



39,74.*. 

2,039 


i,co; 


1 S.OII 
1 

1 ! 

0,710' 

1 

1 1 

' 3,o:i 

j 

i.sij 

B,02l' 

! 

27,470 

l65W« 

S8,sryi 

11,761 

3^31: 

1,10(1 


i 

1 8.319 

8,310 

4,tlQ 

8,213 

8,011 

30,307 

189* W 

,Ti,wr 

l.oai 

3i.o<r 

1.513 


tl.W'j 

7,019 

1 

3.001 

1,637 

11,019 

32,230 

IMVM 

35,8JJ 

O.fcO# 

no.fio- 

1,^*5 


B.fco;' 

0,591 

1,676 

0,605 

7,008 

39,177 

IK'CSr 

32,53* 

#>,11* 


I.CG0 


1 

ll,7lt')j 

7,2;3 

4,370 

0,650 

8,082 

39,130 



#«* 










1S97-M ' ... 

11,77<' 

Ji.r.w 

11,56* 

1,020 


B,911 

6,920 

1,372 

0,633 

10,635 

39,033 

I698.S9 

32,0<il 

10,111 

43.209 

1,010 

... i 

11,211 

0,811 

6,116 

0,807 

11,370 

13,337 

1853 OT 

.10,011 

23,650 

00,105 

2,226 

1,1.9 

12,313 

7,.i:7 

6,005 

11,080 

0,109 

63,321 

1530 01 

39,115 

31,811 

01,290 

2,121 

I,:S9 

H.OSi 

8,621 

7,300 

15,711 

17,411 

67, ISO 

IWI.02 

12.101 



2,100 

1,121 

16,010 

-8,770 

30,012 

18,600 

i 

18,20(1 

75,812 

U02-03 

12,031 

29,162 

71,103 

2.097 

1.201 

17,150 

0,681 

11,601 

11,833 

28,031 

86,762 

Ifi03.01 

M.00t 

30,010 

62,710 

3,011 

1,113 

10,320 

10,370 

11,002 

21 , 0:3 

23,033 

01,008 

lS3t-D5 

£2,12fl 

26,300 

:7,42f 

2,701 

1,112 

17,880 

0,602 

10,207 

. 21,273 

11,814 

77,037 


XoTi.-Theta liRntci arc taktn troni ipptndiecs A and 1) to tlio Annual BtTloir of Ulglriit Board Accounts. 


























Table No. 2LXXV1I— Showing GOTESNMBNT and AIDED SCHOOLS- 


slii 



1 PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

[ 

i 

e 

u 

5 

W 

> 

•to 


a 


•B\OOt{9Q 

e 

1 

'ftintotps 

« 

mm 

N. 

M 

la 

m 

s 

o 

to 

M 


‘fuoiartas 

e 

*BiooTiag 

IS 

e 

•t 

i 

1 

‘fuvioifag 

P4 

•«]floq3B 

n 

s 

O 

s 

0 

CQ 

K 

1 

M 

3 

to 

u 

is 

M 

K 

R 

tt 

1 

(S 

'UtllQIlOB 

ei 

"Bjooqog 


ti 

n 

s 

u 

to 

H 

3 

*ciuioqo6 

s 

*tflooqog 

o 

n 

R 

I 

‘Mtnunsa 

ae 

•PlOoqoB 

r« 

« 

00 

s 

o 

B 

n 

g 

a 

d 

i 

M 

C 

R 

1 

'Bjvtoqog 

'Biooqos 

19 

19 

1 


* 'vnjoqas 


*fflooqa8 

n 

R 

c 

*MV(0q06 

9i 

^ ’siooqog 


H 

•4 

a 
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a 

a 

o 
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«; 

o 

u» 

! M i 

: 5 i . i : ‘ n i i n 5 

I 

! M 1 : ! ! { ! 


V 

•• 



i •. : 1 : ! ! 5 i 

H ; 1 ! 
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b&giisisiiises 
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27on.-~niiK etatcm«n( compUed from tbo Afinoii! Cilacation Itoportii. 





















































Shahpm’ District- ] sliii 

Table No- XXXVIII-Showing: the WORKING of DISPENSARIES- 


■ ' ' 1 

2 

8 1 

4 


6 

7 


Yeas. 



Nomber of patients 

TREATED. 

In-door patients. 

Expenditure in rupees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total patients. 

1836 

• aa aaa 

aal 


41,656 

14,445 

20,245 

76,246 

962 

11,419 

1887 




aaa aa. 

42,168 

15,109 

23,315 

80,692 

95S 

8,124 

1888 

aaa aia 


aaa aaa 

42,854 

15,336 

23,189 

81,328 

891 

10,643 

1889 ... 



aa 


49,013 

17,102 

22,600 

88,745 

1,181 

10,840 

1890 

aa. an 

aaa 


42,905 

14,971 

21,2!>8 

79,114 

' 1,197 

12,808 

1891 

aaa “ aaa 

aa. 


43,915 

15,829 

22,129 

81,873 

1,016 

13,637 

1892 

aaa aaa 




60,381 

18,566 

27,026 

95,963 

1,044 

13,243 

1893 

a. aal 


aaa tea 

58,637 

22,661 

28,128 

109,426 

i,n7 

14,609 

1891 

aal aaa 


.aa aa. 

68,218 

•25,106 

30,490 

123,814 

1,016 

11,070 

1895 



... 

... .7 

60,670 

23,001 

83,191 

H6,762 

1,287 

14,079 

Detaiii B7 Oisfeksabies fob 1895. 







Name of Diapensary. 

Class. 







Sbabpnr Sadr 

aaa aaa 


2ad 

12,843 

3,645 

4,402 

20,889 

778 

4,631 

Bbera ... 

•al aaa 


/ 

II •• 

12,046 

3,107 

6,616 

21,669 

167 

2,368 

Sihieral ... ' 



It ••• 

6,178 

2,881 

4,796 

13,854 

158 

1,603 

Khashab 

aaa 


It aaa 

7,413' 

3,406 

6,269 

17,078 

76 

1,069 

Miani 

aaa aaa 

V 

II ••• 

6,162 

2,815 

3,232 

12,209 

40 

861 

Nanahahra 

aaa aaa 


II ••• 

4,836 

1,710 

2,632 

8,678 

61 

673 

Uidh 

aaa aaa 


a 

II ••• 

4,861 

1,743 

1,524 

7,628 

8 

700 

Sabesar ... 



II 

605 

93 

76 

774 

... 

442 

Ndrpnr ... 



II ••• 

1,266 

600 

1,012 

2,878 

... 

801 

Girot ... 



II ••• 

2,505 

949 

920 

4,374 

... 

407 

E&Ira ... 



3rd class ... 

2,856 

2,032 

1,823 

6,731 


834 




(A) 





1 



Nots.— These flRVrQB hero been taben from the statements and retnms kept in the Ciril Borgeon's Office. 
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Table No. XXXIX -Showing CIVIL and EEVENUE LITIGATION. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

* 1 

G 

7 

8 

0 

YfAll. 

NrUBERnr Cini«S 


Vaol'E isr KVPorsnr 
C0BC1C1.5IV11* 

hl'lTH 

Number pt 
ro\caiic 
cn«e%. 

Itfoncy or 
morahlo 
property. 

Rent nnd 
iennncy 
riffht*. 

T^and and 
Rovcnuc 
and other 
matter^. 

Total. 

lAnil. 

Other 

nmttcrtf. 

Total. 

1878 

.3,013 

0 

600 

1,119 

10,731 

1,01,577 

2,n,iii 

3,147 

1970 

3,220 

91 

1,110 

1 

4,100 

21,288 

2,18,732 

2,10,020 

1,405 

1890 

i.n? 

1 

SO 1 

1,093 

6,V.O 

22,7 n 

2, .74, 108 

,70,011 

3.770 

1691 

6.SSS 

27 

Oil 

^ 0,229 

5i,ais 

2.51,331 

.1,07,079 

3,031 

1892 

l.OSl 

"i 

633 

S.631 

29,10? 

2,71,013 

1 2,fll,OSO 

4.105 

IBS) > 

&,0I( 

1 

h 

1 

r .02 

0.151 

37,«Cl 

S.ro.ST.’! 

2.97,010 

l.O'^l 

1694 

0,231 

1 

1 781 

1 

, 0.101 

27,778 

1 

2,50,578 ] 

2,81,356 

0,161 

1685 

4.316 

1 

1 

I 

1 GOl 

6,017 

40,000 

2,71,C3l ! 

8,21,537 

8.093 

1616 4«« *«• *•< 

1,609 

I 

j GB6 1 

6,595 

67.8.19 

1 

2,87,803 

1 j 

3.45,721 

1,029 

1987 , . 

- 6,l« 

1 

nai 

5,829 I 

05.211 

2,01,171 

3,59,098 

2,109 

1899 

i.'ioa 

4 

023 

6,222 : 

1,37,819 

2,2I,C01 

3.02,410 

3,017 

1690 

1,091 


762 

6.717 

1,00,786 

2,81,012 

.1,91,009 


1800 

0,001 

1 

m 

0,013 

1,01,328 

3,77,109 

•1,91,820 

3,830 

lOOl 

4,330 


817 

6.143 

l.'llpOpi 

2,89,002 

4,10,003 

4,608 

1803 

3,174 

... 

702 

ji.m 

87.314 

2,03,107 

3,02.181 

3,670 

1603 

4,210 


SCO 

6,100 

1,33,930 

3,01,833 

4,37.000 

3,310 

1004 . ... . . 

4,871 


810 

6,087 

1,47,207 

2,01,011 

4,37,131 

3,162 

1606 

4,076 


SOI 

6,830 

1,58,800 

3,22,280 

4,81,185 

3,200 


Noft ^^ *“^^** OiTtt JuBtice RcpoTtB for 1878 to 1650, und 

"®®. IJ ™ UI of tho Report! for 1891 to 1OT5. 

•valUble ** Beltlomoat Oourti aro exeladed from tbtie eolnmna, no detail of tho ralue of Iho proport bcinj? 


















Table No. XLI-Showing POLICE ENQ0IEIES. 


















































TaWe No. ZLin-Showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 


■[ Punjab Gazetteer, 



Xori.^Thcso fiffuns bavo bccQ taken from tbo rctnrDS kept in the Civil 6argoon*s Ofl!co« 































































Shnhpnr District ] ' H 

TaWc No. XLV-SLowinir MUNICIPAL INCOME. 














Table No. XLVl— Showing DISTANCES. 


f 

[ Punjab Gazetteer, 





Shahpnr District. ] liii 

Table No. XLVII-Showing WORK DONE by POST OFFICES in the 
SHAHPUR DISTRICT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

C 

C 

« 

* . Peictiplioa or rrork. 

1801-02 

1802-03. 

1803-04. 

1804-95. 

1895-90. 

1. Lellor mnU arllcles tcceiTod far dsKrcrjr ... ^ 

COT, 070 

008,010 

082,202 

712,374 

734,004 

2. Bcgistered urttelei receired for de 1 Iret 7 

8,0 U 

8,702 

10,201 

13,442 

10,348 

3. Isiorpd lettcn recrirsd for dcIiTCi 7 

78 

231 

20 

20 

78 

4. Psrcclf rsjpatered rerctred for dslirary ... 

1,810 

2,G22 

1,070 

3,302 

2,012 

B, Fareolf nnreKlstorod reoolrsd for dslirorr ••• 

lel 

... 


tl* 

02 

C. Insorsd poicols recolred for cIoliToty 

40S 

1 

300 

-ICS 

1 

072 

040 

7. Talos-pay.’iblo nrtlcloi nnd other reghlcred 
articles rocclvcd for dollrery. 

728 

408 

1 

Xp40l 

2,080 

1,004 

8. ITonoy orders— nnniber iisuod 

8,131 

8,305 

0,0» 

11,740 

11,030 

0. Money orders— nnmbor paid ... 

11,254 

12,085 

12,708 

13,221 

10,403 

10. Sarings Banic— nambor open on Slot March ... 

C4S 

SOO 

000 

i 

772 

818 

11. 8&Tiaga Bank— smonnt at orodll of dspoiUora 
on 31st March. 

1,03,800 

1,10,008 

1,30,145 

1,44,408 

1,38,084 


Man.— Tbe«D Scuru ne taktn (nm tht Mttannnta k«pt in tbs OSes e( rsttmseUr-aentTSli Fnnisb. 















CombmeA Ttloj^rnph tmi Poit Offieo* 





Shahpnr Sisirict. !l 










